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The, INTRODUCTION. | 
Ar HORI N 5 ; = 
1 VERY ſtate of the human body which. . nl 
"£7 injures the vital, natural, or even the ani- 5 A 
i functions.! is called a dens... 


py This is an accurate Wente of a . which — [ 

We be. previouſly explained, before we come ---. | \ 

_ eſtabliſh the cure of diſeaſes. It would be a difficult _ 1 
| faſk to find a man perfectly in health, in whom there MW 
was nothing deficient either in the ſolids or fluids ; for 4 


we undergo ſo many alterations . day from tbe 1 | 
3 air, the N f the mind, the | oy | 
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INTRODUCTION. Aph. 2. 
uantity and quality of our food, &c. that we cannot 
qua be fad to be in health: Bur we uſually 
fay ſuch perſons are in health as have no particular 
complaint, and are able to diſcharge the common 
offices of life.” 
- Now health injured is diſeaſe. But for che greater 
regularity of enquiring into diſeaſes, phyſicians have 
reduced the functions of an healthful body into three 


| kinds, namely, vital, natural, and animal. The vital, | 


are thoſe which are abſolutely neceſſary to life, and 
"without which there is no life. The zatural, are thoſe 
which are inſtrumental in repairing the lofles the body 
| ſuſtains, and making good the Heveral deficiencies 
both in quantity and quality. The animal functions are 
all thofe changes wrought in the human body, which 


either diſturb the thoughts of the mind, or are diſ- 


turbed by them *. 
fool A P H. Il 


* AT part of the art of phyſic, which 
3 how to find out and cure the 
_ diſeaſe which” affects the patient, is called, The 
Practice of Phyjc. Medicine, ſays Celſus, 
* health to the fick. _ 


Practice teaches how to find out by e ed 


natural ſigns in the patient, when. there is à diſeaſe, 


what that diſeaſe. is, in what. ſtate, whether in its be- 
ginnin \ increaſe, height, or declenſion, and by what 
meth and means the diſeaſe may be cured. Phy- 
ficians were called Clinics by the ancients*from hg 
$3 the fick as Whey uy ( a þ in e 
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Arb. 3, 4: CO OLENTY - 


4 R II. 


WHOEVER therefore is aan with 
what is requiſite for the juſt diſcharge of 
the vital, natural, and animal functions, is, of 
| courſe, ignorant of the cauſes of life and health, 


and can never rightly diſcern n 0 that 


is, their diſeaſes. 


A PFhyſician muſt know the diſeaſe b belore he cat 


cure it; for a diſeaſe is the diſorder of ſome function. 


How then ſhall he know what is amiſs in this funct- 


ion if he is not acquainted with all that is requiſite to 
the duediſcharge of it ? Blindneſs, for example, may 
ariſe either from a concretion of the eye-lids; an ob- 
ſcuration of the Cornea, after violent inflammations, 
or ſcars left in it, &c.—The aqueous humour may 
grow turbid, or the cryſtaline opake ; the optic nerve 
expanded on the Retina may be ſenſeleſs ; or may be 
- compreſſed in its courſe ' from the brain to the eye; 


or the cauſe may lye in the ventricles of the ban. | 
Now he who is 1gnorant of the fabric of the organ, 


and unable to diſtinguiſh the real, among ſo many 
poſſible, cauſes, how — he be able to apply the 
proper: remedies ? 


AK w. 


| Cure, 8 is the changing of a 4 | 
| A into health, which alſo ſuppoſes a deep 


ledge of the things mentioned in the 3 Aph. for 
which reaſon, the knowledge and cure If diſeaſes 
require a knowledg 
explain what life and health is, that i is, me in- 
tititutes of phyſi ology. 
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1 1% er 10 M Aph. 4, 5. 


”- The firſt part of the practice of phyſic takes in the 
diſcovery of diſeaſes: the other teaches how a diſeaſe 
"when found out may be cured. But to this cure is 
required an exact knowledge of all that we have men- 
tioned above; for a cure is ſuch a change of the body, 
as removes the ſtate which was termed a diſeaſe, and 


reſtores — ſtate, the privation of which occaſioned | 


the diſe An example will make this evident. 
That kind of Whitlow, in which, with ſcarce any 
fwelling, a moſt acute pain ſeizes the laſt j joint of the 
fingers, attended even in the moſt healthful perſons 
2 violent fever, ſyncope, phrenſy, convulſions, 
and often fatal before the third day, owes all its ma- 
lignity to the peculiar ſtructure of the part; for the 
tendons which bend the two laſt j joints of the fingers 
are covered with a ſtrong li gament, almoſt as hard as 
a cartilage, formerly ps... ribed by Galen Now if 
an inflammation be formed under this thick covering, 
all theſe terrible ſymptoms follow. A phyſician, who 
knows the ſtructure of the part, boldly orders all the 


integuments to be cut through with a lancet on the 


ide of the finger down to the bone. By this means 


* 


changing the ſingular ſtructure of the part into a ſtate 


like that of the reſt of the hody, the pain ſoon abates, 
-and the diſorder e to n F = abu 
medicines. 


2 - 


APH. 5 


HAT change l in Abh. 4. either 


: - excites, ſtops, or directs a certain motion, 
ö by the application of ſuch means as the phyſi- 
cian ouglit to know and direct; hence we ſup - 


poſe him acguainted with all chat relates to diet, 


te medicines, and 125 ry, and the different . 
i off preparing and app ying all theſe means. | | 
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Aph. 3. InTRODUTTION. x, 


Without ſome degree of motion or life, there can 
be no cure. It is this motion that gives activity to 
the remedies applied, for on a dead body they have 
no effect. We, therefore, increaſe this motion when 
languid, and ſuppreſs it when violent; or when it 
invades any particular part with too much impetus, 
we divert it to another by revulſion. When the 
body languiſhes from a load of ituitous matter, we 
excite the languid powers of life by acrid ſtimulants. 
In an acute phrenſy we weaken life by bleeding, and 
avert the Inpetus from the head, all we can, by bath- 
ings, fomentations, ſcarifications, and the like. But 
theſe are performed by certain inſtruments, which, 
applied to the diſeaſed body, ſo change it as to pro- 
duce health; and theſe inſtruments are called me- 

dicines. bY | 
It would be. a reproach to an artiſt not to know the 
inſtruments of his own profeſſion; and ſuppoſing a 
- Phyſician to have clearly diſcovered what ought to be 
changed in the body to produce health, yer if he 
knows not by what means to effect the change, he 
will do no ſervice.” For how is the nature o ITY | 
cines changed by their various preparations! The 
Syrian Scammony given pure, diflolves the humours 
into a putrid- colluvies, and then carries them off by 
ſtool ; yer: the ſame medicine, by Ret, expoſed to 
the vapour of burning ſulphur, as in making the dia- 
gredium ſulphuratum, is S rendered almoſt inactiye. 
The root of rhubarb infuſed in hot water forms an 
innocent purge for every age and ſex; but by long 
boiling loſes both its fragrancy and virtue. 
82 e ought alſo to be acquainted wich the 

eng methods of uſing his drugs: *Refin of Falap 
given alone, and: by its tenacity adhering to the folds 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines has frequently brought 
on an Mpercutbarſis; but if this quality de corrected 
by pounding it with a little ſugar, or the yolk. of an 


egg, it may. then be uſed with far more ſafety. Hip- 


f E uſed to drop the very acrid] juice of 2 — 
B 3 | 
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into figs, that it might not injure the throat in its 
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1 directed by a fore knowledge of their 
effects, which requires a general knowledge 
of thoſe laws by which thoſe actions are per- 
formed: therefore the doctrine of ſigns, and 

the method of cure, is a neceſſary ſcience. 8 
that he who attempts to lay down rules for 
practice, ought firſt to be well acquainted with 


der branch of theory. We ſhall therefor 
now ſuppoſe thele already known and demon- 


ſtrated, 


into action by life, and frequently produce different, 


el 
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Aph. 6, 7. INTRODUCTION. 


Beſides, nature ſo often endeavours by unknow 
ways to expell the latent morbid matter, ern 
be the cauſe of the diſeaſe or its effect, that he who 
would imprudently diſturb her in theſe good. begin- 


nings by oppoſite remedies, muſt always do miſchief. 
Hence the doctrine of ſigns,” and the method of heal- 


ing are abſolutely neceflary ; 3 and for this reaſon, 


Hippocrates took ſo much pains in relating of ſigns. 


Hence we may juſtly conclude, that every branch of 


the Theory of Phyſic ſhould be known before one 


Woes to 22 the * 
AP H. VII. 
A DISEASE, when it is ſeated i in the Sis 


is the bodily effect of a particular determi- 


nate Ae. 


It is evident, that be clans in all ages have a 
plied medicines to the body, even in thoſe diſcal es 
where the functions of * mind only ſeemed to be 
injured. Thus in one ſpecies of madneſs, where 
nothing amiſs can be diſcovered in the body, yet the 
8 perſon. rayes outrageouſly without any fever. In 
' theſe caſes, howeyer, the moſt violent remedies have 
been applied, in order to rouſe the whole ſyſtem of 


nerves, veſſels, and muſcles ; with this intent, that by 


ſhaking the whole frame, the latent impreſſion on 


the common Senſory might be eraſed. All, therefore, 


that medicine can do, is by changin the body to 


amend che injured action of the mind that is united 
to it; for a very flight diſorder of the body will 


often diſtract the whole mind. A: fingle ounce of 


blood  extravaſated - under the fkull will cauſe ;a a 
ſtupid inſenſibility. Innumerable other n : 


confirm this Matter. 
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mains. This, however, will warrant no ſu 
25 cluſion, as that by taking away the cauſe of the diſ- 


| WP of the A. 


25 be 


| InTRO 5 v CTION, Aph. 8, 9. 
den 


T3 entire removal of this cauſe, is the 
cure. | | | 


j 


Phe axiom .is allowed to o hold 1 7 ho 
a the cauſe and tbe effect will ceaſe. Let it is to be 
remarked here; that the cauſe of a diſeaſe may poſſibly 
be removed, and of courſe the diſeaſe itſelf, and yet 
ſeveral of the functions may be injured by the pre- 


_ _ ceding diſeaſe, A. man labours, for example, ſo long 


under a ſevere autumnal quartan ague, till by the 
repetition of the fits, the ſolids, are ſo weakened, and 
the fluids ſo diffolved, that a dropſy enſues, Give | 
him the cortex, the fever is cured; bur the Sroply re- 


con- 


ea, you have not taken away the effect: for the 
cortex has ſo ſubdued the cauſe of the ague, that its 


effect, the fever, is gone; but the fever has ſo changed 


the body as to make it dropfical : and though the 
fever be remoyed by the bark, yet thoſe cauſes re- 
main from whence the dropfi followed as an effect, 
namely, the too cat weakn 1 8 of the 9 ae Alo 
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particular . diforde 2 5 8 by. remedies 


; which act upon it alone, or by means which 


act equally upon the ole e ſhall call the 


former ee * the Javier A: gan! 
> nn, : + ' th 
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s of removing diſcaſes, either 
diſeaſes themfclves, without 
changing 


"hs e two 
62 N 


Aph. 9, 10. IX TRODUSTTIOx&x . 9 

changing the reſt of the body 3 Ox, »y changing the 
rs 4 ks to deſtroy. and — dle A 
quartan ague, that had been treated in yain with 
purges, vomits, and ſweats, and which even; it 
type in the midſt of a ſalivation (as I myſelf have ſeen) 
was cured by the cortex without producing any other 
viſible change in the body. This, therefore, we call 

-a peculiar or ſpecific cure, becauſe in carrying off the 
fever it works no other change in the body. A ſtone 
falls from the kidney into the pelvis, and thence into 


the ureter; there ; preſently ariſes intolerable pain, 


> oy 


_ 


with convulſions of the lower belly, nauſea, vomit- 
ings, &c. If the phyſician now knew a ſpecific re- 
medy to diſſolve the ſtone lodged there, it would be 
.A preſent cure; but as there is no ſuch remedy, he is 
forced to change the whole body. by fomentations, 
clyſters, bleeding, and the moſt emollient decoctions, 
that he may expell the ſtone through the now- relaxed 
and lubricated paſſages; and this 1s called a general. 
Harn theſe methods of cure are difcovered 
2 pby obſervation, OY comparing- one caſe with 
another, and by reaſoning from both theſe to- 
FFV. TERS 


Ihere is no doubt but that both. medicines, and 
the practice of phyſic, were diſcoyered by ſingle ob- 
 fervations for the firſt advances in phyſic ſeem, to 
have taken riſe from-men's adviſing others in ſickneſs 
to make uſe of remedies which they had found benefi- 


+  Cial to themſelves or others, in hope 


e they might prove 
| ſucceſsful to them in like manner. oy rg — 


pirics contendedthat the whole medicinal art reſted an 


E 


theſe two, methods only; and it muſt be allowed the 
many uſeful qeductions may be made from them, if 


— 


| 
} 


10 IX TIOD UOG TIOo N. Aph. 10, 11. 


notlũng uncertain be admitted, nor any concluſion 


drawn that is contrary to experience: for as Celſus 
obſerves; . Medicine ought to be founded on rea- 
Wa; hut evident cauſes ought only to be admitted, 


all that is obfcure being not only to be rejefted by 


een 
A P H. XI. 


— is wakes, 1. From an 
an accurate hiſtory of the diſeaſe, relating 
its caufes, nature and effects. 2. From an 


exact detail of all ſuch means as have proved | 
| either 24 Or ag whether "yg PE, | 

aecident or deßign. 3. From the di 
| dead bodies, whoſe diſeaſes had bean  carfully 5 


er erer eh death. 


1. When a man 1s firſt riſing il, there is 1 
wrought in him from a ſtate of health, which we may 
_ diſcover by our ſenſes. As the diſeaſe proceeds, he 


declines ftill more. New changes daily appear, and 


thoſe which were firſt obſerved do either encrraſt, re- 
main the ſame, or diminiſh, and even ſometimes quite 


Theſe particulars c ly obſerved in 


the order they follow one another give the 4. * 


the diſeaſe, But a diſeaſe, as an adequate effe 
the ſame with its eq or proximate cauſe, whoſe 
ence fuppoſes a diſeaſe, * its abſence the re- 


oval of it. The proximate * 7 is ſeldom ſimple, 
t 


bar unded her cauſes, which 


For it to paſs, 1 its motion farther increaſed by a 


; 257 mak ake up the proximate cauſe, 


imply would not produce a diſeaſe as they do when 
unfted. Thus the proximate c: caſo 6 of a pleuriſy is 
an inflamed ſizy blood, driven into veſſels too ftrait 


of theſe three cauſes alone occaſions 
g conſtitute the dileaſe. Now = 


are 


9 


0 * 


Aph. 11. InTRODUCPTION; It 
are what are termed the prediſpoſing cauſes, or the 
occaſional. ts EL . TIE; $4 
A plethoric perſon, for inſtance, after violent 
muſcular motion in a very hot ſeaſon, by the rupture 
of an artery in the cerebrum, falls into an apoplexy, 
The remote prediſpoſing cauſe in this caſe was the 
plethora, the occaſional cauſes the heat of the air, 


and the increaſed impetus of the blood by muſcular 


motion; but neither the heat of the air, nor the muſ⸗ 
cular motion, would have brought on the apoplexy, 


if the man had not been plethoric. He now that by 


accurate obſeryation hath thus diſcovered the proxi- 
mate cauſe of a diſeaſe, underſtands the nature of it. 


The diſeaię, however, thus underſtood in its cauſes, 
is ; in its progrels, changin the ſtate of the 


every moment, and doing {till further miſchief to the 
Functions, and thus produces, as it were, new diſeaſes, 


which are called effects of the diſeaſe, or ſymptoms: 
for under this name are comprehended all thoſe pre- 


 ternatural appearances ſeen in the patient from the | 


difeaic as a cauſe; yet ſo as that they may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the diſeaſe and its proximate cauſe, 

hus, for example, one in a pleuriſy, through the 
ſharpneſs of rhe pain, dares not dilate his breaſt in 


\. order to draw in his breath; by this means the blood 


aſſing with difficulty from the right ventricle of the 
— through the lungs, begins to be accumulated 
there, and forms a peripneumony. This now is a 
ew. diſeaſe, but ſpringing from the pleuriſy as its 
r „ 
2. The phyſician obſerves all that paſſes during 
the diſeaſe, what does good, and what does harm. 
He forbids the one and directs the other: this is the 


dactrine of things uſeful and hurtful, which is of fo 


great moment in practice, and gave the firſt riſe to the 


art of phyſic. 


By accident.] Unforeſeen and remarkable chan 

are often brought about by accident; thus Galen ſaw 

ſeyeral perſons cured of violent feyers by _ 
IA th col 


12 INTRO DU T TOR. Aph. 11, 12. 
cold water, when the humours were pretty well con- 
cocted. An epilepſy was cured by ſpontaneous ulcers 
on the head. I have ſeen a man in a high delirium 
in an acute continual fever preſently recover his 
ſenſes, _ — that his neighbour” 8 houſe was 
on fire. 

Or deſign. ] 1 bemgh 4 phyſician does every. ing = 
according to the rules of = es yet he ought carefully 
to attend the event. — — lays down ſome 
certain ſigns to know, whe er purging does good or 
no. If (ſays he) the humours "be. voided which 
ought to be carried off, the patient will be relieved, and 
_ eaſily bear the eee i not, the en effect 
will follow.“ 

3. The diſſection of dead bodies has * af- 
Forded a number of diſcoveries, - Who would have 

believed that the aſſphagus could have been burſt by 
a violent fit of vomiting; that the ſpleen growing to 
an immenſe ſize, could have fallen down into the 
pelvis by an elongation of its connecting veſſels; or 
that ſtones could have grown in the very. ſubſtance of 
the heart, which is always in motion. Bonetus, in his 
| Sepulchretum Anatomicum, has. given Seat inlight 
into vo laant cauſes of ns —_ e 
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L E reaſons from Similitsde, e or e-dnabyy, who 
411 comparing the preſent - caſe, as yet un- 
nr with what hath been already obſerved, 
and therefore known (11. ) draws conclufions 
About the nature and cure of an unknown diſ- 
caſe, nn Ea what 3 18 90 to-what, 18 to 
a n | i OOITRY Mitts Peng ID 

E ob Wu. 
det example will e this: aphoriſm more clear. 
| A. phyſician has a patient under an acute continuetl 
ever, with a. pungent pain of che ſide, which inter- 
| "pts 
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rupts his inſpiration; the diſeaſe being relieved nei- 
ther by ſpitting, bleeding, or any other remedy, a 
difficulty of breathing comes on and gradually in- 
creaſes, and, after long languiſhing, ends in death. 
On difleQing the body, he finds a large bag of puru- 
lent matter, which by compreſling the lungs had. 
brought on a ſuffocation. He finds in another pa- 
tient the ſame appearances, and concludes from their 
Gmilitude that the ſame event is to be feared. He 
gives to this what he had found beneficial to the other, 
and uſes all the means of art to prevent the ſame fatal 
conſequence. This is called, concluding from Simi- 


litude or e, a method e Vauban oem 
followed. 3 rey 4% f 5 | 


wy P H. XIII. 
AS TLV, he who, from accurate obſerva- 
tion exactly weighs every thing that hap- 
bens o the fick, and then compares them alto- 
ther, and with What happens in health; and, 
at laſt, by juſt reaſoning acquires a knowledge 
of the proximate caufe of a diſcaſe, and of the 


remedies proper to remove it, He truly big 
Bow name of a, Phyfici ſeian. yy 


What will by the 05 of the beſt 1 in 3 
ture times we know not; but he is to be reckoned a 
2 one now, who.makes uſe of all the aſſiſtances by 


which, through the happineſs of the preſent ages the 
art of phyſic has been improved. 


The diſcoveries that obſervation 3 * are the 


data, from which the ingenious phyſician deduces | 


numberleſs and moſt uſeful truths. For inſtance, | 


when inthe. beginning of an exquiſite quartan, there 


comes on that ſurpricing coldneſs, aſcending from the 
loweſt degree to ſuch an extreme rigor, as to make the 
* all {tiff and. inlexible: ; and W to take 


away 


Nl 


— 


14 INTRO DVU TION. Aph. 13, 
away all ſenſe, ſo that the perſon affected ſhall burn 
his legs to the bone without feeling it. With what a 
variety of knowledge does this furniſh the phyſician! 
For it is demonſtrated in phyſics, that cold is the 
abſence of fire, or its not being determined to a par- 
ticular place. Hence we certainly know that cold- 
neſs is the effect of a diminiſhed circulation. The 
heart indeed beats more ſwifty, but being unable to 
overcome the increaſed reſiſtance, it cannot propel - 
tze vital blood to the extremities, which therefore turn 
pale, And as cold contracts all the parts, the veins 
are conſtringed, and propel their hamours towards 
che right ventricle of the heart with the greater force; 
the left ventricle in the mean time is not able to throw 
out all the blood contained in its cavity into the con- 
tracted arteries ; hence the blood is accumulated about 
the heart and lungs, and occaſions an aſtoniſhing 
anxiety to throw off the oppreſſive load. At this 
time there is great danger of death, and reaſon to fear 
leſt the blood ſhould run into polypous concretions 
that can never be reſolved. He, therefore, is not to 
be eſteemed a good phyſician, who only obſerves the 
phænomina of diſeaſes but he who is able to point 
out the neceſſary conſequences of them. Nor is this 
ſufficient ; it is farther requiſite, bat be ele 
all together, for the cold of a quartan is fo by 
extreme heat, heat diſtends, lengthens the ſolids, 
2 incteaſes the bulk — —— 
Tre, ſhortened by the preceding cold, axe lengthened 
by the — hav but hothing weakens the 
ſolids more than an alternate change of contraction 
and relaxation. Hence the great debility, and other 
evils which follow after an obſtinate quartan ague. 
And with what happens in health.} Hippocrates, in 
His Prognoſtics, directs us to conſider well the face of 
the ſick, whether it be like that of a perſon in health, 
but eſpecially if it be like what it formerly was, and 
ag ke worſt ſtate of it is when it is contrary to an 
* healtliful countenance, He obſerves the manner the 


fick 
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ſick lie in bed, and compares it with the uſual cuſtom 
of lying when in health. He condemns a quick an- 
ſwer from one of a mild diſpoſition, and great con- 
cern about trifling matters he obſerved to be an ill 
ſign, and foretels a delirium. For there is no ſymp- 
tom that is not the effect of ſome function diſordered, 


and the violence of a diſeaſe is in proportion as it re- 


cedes from a ſtate of health. 


And at laſt by juſt reaſoning, &c.] He that exa- 


mines the coldneſs of a quartan by the rules, laid 
down, will conclude its proximate cauſe to be a di- 
miniſhed circulation, either from the expelling power 

of ans heart leſſened, or the reſiſtance of the arteries in- 
cr 


ed, or both together. The proximate cauſe is here 
only mentioned, becauſe the remote cauſes may be 
many, and not eaſily to be known. But when I know 


the proximate cauſe, I. eaſily conclude what is to be 
done to cure, or at leaſt to mitigate it, namely, a thin, 


warm, lightly aromatic drink, gentle friction, dilu- 
ting the fluids, relaxing the veſſels, and gently exciting 


the vital powers. | 
: 2 AB BL, XI... 
P HE beſt method, therefore, of deſcribing 


which, 1. lays before us faithfully, and in juſt 


order, the individual and peculiar ſymptoms of 
1 very diſeaſe, and ſuch as are common to other 


320 


diſeaſes. 


| The individual and peculiar fymptoms are thoſe > 


which conſtantly occur inevery deſcription of the ſame 
diſcaſe, and are inſepitable frotwit ; thus, in a pleuriſy, 
there is always 2 pungent pain, with an acute conti- 
_ anal feuer. Theſe 
common ſymptoms are ſuch {as are common co this 
diſeaſe with many others; thus in- a pleuriſy, the 


the hiſtory and eure of diſeaſes will be that 


are calted pat bhegnombnic Agnus. The 
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16 InTRODUCTION.. Aph. 14. 15, 16. 
pains of the head, loins, &c. which alſo happen i in a 
thouſand other diſeaſes, are called common. All theſe 
1 2 are to be ſet down in their juſt order, as 
ſucceed each other, otherwiſe the end of — 
deſenption is loſt: thus to ſay, that in the ſmall-pox 
the patient was delirious, no certain preſage could be 
formed from it; for there is a wide difference, whe- 
ther = delirium comes on before or after the 


Hielz. Which enumerates all chat ha pened to the 
patient from thoſe things which he eber did, took, 
retained, voided, or applied, during the diſeaſe. 

3. Which relates the adv antages received. from 
git ſurgery, or medicine, together with the rrue 
5 ene of applying them, as chance or art tug- 


2 Which from theſe three aphoriſms, as from data, 
according to the reaſoning mentioned in (13.) deduces 
ſuch juſt concluſions as may be ſafely admitted for 
rules of practice. 

Wee when we know by W obſcryation 
- uartan ague, while it laſts, prevents epileptic 
4 > =D ſometimes cures them, we thence conclude 
= that the quartan ague is to be left to itſelf. Thus 
5 forewarned of the difference in ſimilar diſeaſes, we 
are W out e n * 


H E great = Se 46 na 8 indes. 
render it difficult to claſs them. in ils re- 
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6 "AP H. XVI. 
| 1 requires chat we ſhould treat Ip woe t 
firſt, which are moſt known. 2. Which. are 
-:moſt ſimple in thee nature. 3˙ hich are F 
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1. rule in all ſciences, to begin: with ſuch. 


particulars as in themſelves are moſt evident. 


2. All regular ſcience proceeds from the moſt 
ſimple to the more compound. 


3. The celebrated author of theſe aphoriſms uſed 
to ſet down all diſeaſes in writing, and then apply to 


them theſe three rules, and thence drew the n 
concluſions. | 


1 1 DELLA hs 
. B eta therefore, on this foundation, | 

we ſhall treat of diſeaſes in che nn. 
order, | 


A P H. XVIII. 


5 We, ſhall firſt treat of the froze kinds £ 
the moſt ſimple WE ren and of TOE: 
eure. | 


APH. xIx. 


T HE diſtaſes of the Solids, ani their cure, 
therefore claim _- firſt * „ 


= AN ND : among FO the dlkater vf the moſt 
. ſimple 0 fibre, and their cure, ought 
to be the ſt. 1 . 


A fibre, of all N folid parts, is the - wolt gute 
for veſſels conſiſt of membranes, and cheſe of fibres. 


Vor. L | 5 A fibre 


8 


: 
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1Y* The Diszasts of a Aph. 20, 21. 


A fibre is conſidered only as extended in length, ; 


having no breadth”: but let the length of the fibre 
85 be ever ſo great, it is till conſidered as a moſt ſimple 


part, provided alt breadth be excluded from it. 


The Diszasts of a Siur LE 801ID 
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HOSE parts ſecreted from the fluid con- 
tained in the veſſels, and applied to each 
other by the Vital Powers, and the help of a 
moſt thin, watery or fattiſh glue, compoſe the 
ſmalleſt fibre, are themſelves moſt minute, 
ſimple, and earthy, ſcarce changeable by thoſe 
cauſes which are found in us whilſt alive. 


Simple. ] Themoſt ſimple fibre conſiſts of very ſmall 


parts adjoining to each other lengthways ; theſe parts 
which are not diviſible into leſs, are called the elements 
of the fibres ; for an element is the leaſt part of that 
whereof it is an element. A fibre made up of two 
ſuch elementary particles adjoining to each other 


lengthways, is the leaſt of all. One ſuch particle, 


. conſidered by itſelf, does not make a- ſolid. It is a 


combination of theſe particles that conſtitutes a fibre. 


F-% 


that the 7 which conſtitute a ſolid fibre are the 


r 
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Apti. 21, 22. SIMPLE 80L ID Figs. 1 
Earthy. ] It is perhaps a bold undertaking: to de- 


termine the nature of thoſe corpuſcles which con- 
ſtitute the fibres. We call that earthy which diſſolves 


not in water, nor melts by fire, but continues fixed. 
The ſolid parts of animals, after being deprived of 


all: their more volatile parts by a chemica analyſis, 


yield ſuch an earth. Putrefaction ſhews this, which 


perfectly ſeparates the carth from the other principles 


and it 1s this earth that gives ſtability to the whole. 
Scarce changeable by thoſe cauſes, &.] Aſſayers, 

who prove metals by melting them with lead, mak 

their crucibles of this earth, which ſuffer the lead 0 


pals through, and detain the more valuable metals. 


Is it then credible, tnat parts immutable by the action 


= of fire, ſhould ever be changed by any cauſes acting 


in us while alive ? ? Iris wonderful that ſuch kind ap 


* 92 wy 


oils obtained. — Allan, though ve pu kae 
ſome earth behind. 5 ” 0 2 


But a certain degree * coheſion i is required. in. "the : 
fibres, which is effected by the interpoſition of a wa- 


tery or fattiſn glue; for water has aft incredible 
power of uniting bodies together: Shells Burnt to 
lime and powdered, and afterwards mixt with water 
and made into a paſte, may, by fire, be turned into 


the hardeſt ſtone. The moſt ſolid parts of animals 


afford great quantities of water, ſuch as ivory, hart- 
ſhorn, &e. The coheſion of the. earthy parts may be 

alſo effected by means of a fat glue. Hones calcined 
and made very. brirtle, if Ae in . ee 
| ne 2. ' a IE | 
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Þ theſ pa particles therefvie, pe- 


rately conſidered, there is no difeaſe obſerved 


1 e or mentioned as having he g been en cured. 
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20 The DisxAsEs of a . 22, &c. 


This makes it highly probable, that the elementary 
Pantcles of bodies are abſolutely OS 


: A P H. XXIII. 
Bur in the ſmalleſt fibre, e by the union 


of theſe elementary particles, the following 
moſt ſimple diſeaſes deſerve to be conſidered, 
for they frequently happen, and lay a foundation 
for the underſtanding of others, * they are 
overlooked, or not well. underſtood. 


The Dronasns of a W AK and 
| LAX. Finne, | 


A 7 H. XXIV. 


4H E weakneſs of a fibre is the! union of its 
a minuteſt parts, with ſo ſmall a degree of 
coheſion, as to be ſeparated, or broke, by that 
gentle motion produced in a ſtate of health, or, 
at at leaſt, by one not much greater. | 


er be he anal of is e it is evi- 
dent, that the force with which the fibres cohere may 

be increaſed or diminiſhed. Our veſſels muſt yield 
to * impulſe of the fluids, and the coheſion remain 
- without a rupture. A certain and determinate degree 


of coheſion in the fibres is therefore required, which 


if increaſed or diminiſhed, will conſtitute a diſeaſe. | 
In different parts of the ſame body there are diffe- 
rent degrees o of cohefion. The coheſion of the ulti- 
mate ſolid particle which forms the ſoft pulp of the 
auditory nerve, appears to be much leſs than that 
which conſtitutes the Achillean tendon. Hence a 
bre! is ſaid o be weak, when! it cannot ſuſtain that 
motion 


+ 


Aph. 24, 25. weEAK and Lax FiBRE. 21 
motion which is requiſite for performing the functions 
n health. But they ought to ſuſtain a force ſome- 
what greater, as their coheſion would preſently be 
deſtroyed when the fluids were propelled with a greater 
momentum by any increaſe of the circulation, 


E antecedent cauſes of this weakneſs of 
the moſt ſimple fibres, are, 1. An imperfect 
aſſimilation of our aliments into an healthly vital 
fluid, ariſing from too great a want of er hu- 
mours, and the ſluggiſh action of the ſolids upon 
the fluids; or from aliments too tenacious in 
their own. nature to be changed by the force of 
the digeſtive organs. 2. From too weak an 
application of one part (21.) to another, owing 
to an over languid motion of «he fluids, and 
this commonly from a want of muſcular motion. 
3. From too great a diſtraction of the fibres, ſo 
a5 40-benear breaking.” 8 


1. It js moſt certain, that if the natural functions 
be not able to aſſimilate the alimentary ſubſtances, we 
eat and drink into our nature, there can be no nouriſh- 
ment. Some phyſicians have wondered why the moſt 
nouriſhing food has been of no benefit in deſperate 
conſumpuons; but where the aſſimilating power is 
wanting, there can be no nutrition. e 
From too great a want of good humours.] A ſuffi- 
cient quantity of faliva and the mucus of the mouth, 
tongue, palate, the gaſtric juice in the ſtomach, - the 
hepatic and cyſtie bile, the pancreatic juice, and 
lymph is required to convert the crude aliments into 
our nature. = | b OC 
Ihe ſluggiſh action of the ſolids upon the fluids,] 
A weakly girl in a chloręſis eats and drinks, but nei- 
| | C3 : ther 


* 


ther is changed into good: blood; hence an univerſal 
aleneſs. Let the force of the ſolids be increaſed by 
Rel And bodily exerciſe, the paleneſs diſappears, and 
the cherks become ruddy, . 
Or from aliments too tenacious, &c. ] Though the 
mixture of a large quantity of concocted humours, 
and the action of the ſolids on their contained fluids 
are the principal means of changing the crude food 
into our ſubſtance; yet the aliment itſelf ſhould be 


buch. n may-eafily be ſubdued Pf the aſſimilating 


powers of the body, otherwiſe it will be oppreſſed, and 
/ ᷣ v.. nt nn 

2. From too weak an application, &c,] In thoſe 
diſeaſes where the circulation of the humors is lan- 
guid, though you give the moſt nourifhing food, it 
is to no purpoſe. You may cram, but you eannor 
nouriſn them, as in a dropſy. This languid circus 
lation is the cauſe, why the elementary particles are 
not applied ſo as to nouriſh the fibres. When the 
muſcles act, they compreſs the adjacent veins, and 
thus accelerate the motion of the venal blood towards 


— IJ . 


the heart, whence ariſes a quicker circulation. 


3. From too great a diſtraction of the fibres. ] Co- 
heſion may by degrees be ſo diminiſhed, as, at laſt, | 
to be none at all. Thus a wire may be*drawn fo 


fine, that the coheſion Thall be ſo inconſiderable as to 


break by the leaſt external force. The caſe is the 
ſame with our ſolid fibres. The bladder diſtended 
beyond its tone, by a long retention of urine, ſhall 


Joſe its power of contracting. The fern, and panni- 


culus adipoſus in the abdomen of a pregnant woman, 


remains Aaccid all her life, though the fetus, which 


diſtended it, be excluded. 
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THIS weakneſs of the fibre produces an e 
extenſion, and rupture of the veſſels com- 
poſed of them, (24.) and too weak an action of 
the ſolids upon tlie fluids; hence tumours from 
the diſtending fluids, and putrefactions from 
thoſe which ftagnate, or are extravaſated, and, 
at laſt, al! the evils arifing from both. 


I co weak an action of the ſolids, &c.] When the 
ſtrength of the fibres is diminiſhed, the force and 
action of the veſſels compoſed of them muſt likewiſe 
be leſſened. 5 3 
Tumours from the diſtending fluids.]. In a chlo- 
" roſis, the lax places under the  eye-lids begin firſt to 
ſwell, then the face becomes bloated and pale; and 
as the maſs of humours to be moved daily increaſes, 
while the mgying cauſe remains the ſame, ſhe begins 
to ſwell all over in almoſt every part of the body. _. 
Putrefactions, &c.] While the humours circulate. 
through the veſſels they never grow putrid in the 
body, being diſcharged by the uſual emunctories. 
But when the debilitating ſolids can no longer propel 
the diſtending fluids, .-a ſtagnation. follows, and the 
ſtagnant humours will putrefy from the heat of our 
bodies. Numberleſs evils ariſe from this moſtzſunple 
cauſe. If the lungs are too. tender to bear the im- 
petus of the blood propelled from the heart, the 
veſſels will burſt, hence an hzmeptce, conſumption, 
"RE... If the veffels of the brain be either weakened, 


© > ws 


'or too much diſtended, or break and extravaſate 
"their fluids, every diſeaſe of the animal functions 
may enſue, from the ſlighteſt vertigo. to a fatal 
.. ̃ ̃—wßxßd <-> 225 ao 
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F ROM the three preceding aphoriſms, one 

= may know the preſent, future, and paſt diſ- 
eaſes. of weak fibres, prognoſticate their effects, 

and lay down the true method of cure. 


24A P HB. XXVIR. 


HE cure of weak fibres is effected, 1. By 
aliment which abounds with a fine watery 
or fattiſh glue, 1 ) and which is already pre- 
pared, as in a ſtrong and healthy body. Such 
are milk, eggs, broths, decoctions of bread well 
fermented, and rough wines taken often, but in 
| ſmall quantities. 2. By increaſing the motion 
of the ſolids and fluids, by frictions, riding on 
Horſeback, or-in a chariot, by ſailing, walking, 
running, and other bodily exerciſes. 3. Bya 
gentle compreſſure of the veſſels, cken by gently 
repelling the fluids contained in them. 4. By 
medicines both acid and auſtere, or even by ſpi- 
rituous and fermented, uſed prudently and with 
moderation. 5. And laſtly, by every means 
that will remove the too great diſtraction of 


WMe here ſuppoſe no other diſeaſe, but mere weak- 
_  * neſs of the fibres; ſo that we now conſider this diſ- 
_ "eaſe abſtractedly from all others. Though we cannot 
cure tod Saz weakneſs of the fibres, and reſtore 
them to that degree of rigidity required in a healthful 
ſtate, yet we can ſupply ſuch elementary particles as 
Mall give them a due degree of ſtrength. . | 


Aph. 28. wr Ak and Lax FiBRE. 25 
The firſt cauſe of weak fibres is an imperfect aſſi- 
milation of the crude aliment, into an healthy vital 
fluid. (25.) To make the fibres ſtrong, a proper 
ſubſtance muſt be applied to them, which has under- 
gone the action of all the viſcera and veſſels, and 
acquired the ultimate degree of perfection; but as 
the fibres are ſuppoſed to be weak, the ſeveral funct- 
ions employed in changing the food into our nature, 
will be unable to perform this office, and, of courſe, 
the matter neceſſary for nouriſhing the body, will not 
be duly prepared. FW 
I !be tender embryo in the mother's womb, is nou- 
riſned by humours prepared by the powers of the 
mother. When it is born, milk prepared in the body 
of the mother ſupplies it with humours. Thus the 
medical art, in imitation of nature, gives ſuch nou- 
riſhment to weak bodies, as is already prepared 
in the body of healthy animals, of which the pri- 
. cipal is, EO | Ke fr Cn 
1 Milk Every man is nouriſhed by a milk pecu- 
| Har to himſelf, and from this alone, by the powers of 
of life, he forms all the ſolids and fluids. This milk 
3s in men as well as in women, though they have 
never had a child or given ſuck. Milk was drawn 
from the breaſts of a man 60 years old by ſuction 
only; and alſo from the breaſts of a woman who 
had never been with child This milk is the chyle 
ſeparated from all the other humours by the wonder- 
ful ſtructure of the breaſts, FOR on 
Of all kinds of milk, the beſt for this purpoſe is 
human milk, being moſt analogous to our nature. 
It ſhould be the milk of a healthy woman who uſes 
due exerciſe, and a wholeſome diet, and is in the 
flower of her age. It is beſt when the breaſts are 
drawn four or five hours after eating, for then the 
chyle is changed into concocted milk, has loſt the 


3 Miſcell. cur, dec. 11. an. 5. pag. 60. append, dee. 1 an. 3. i 
8 Page 12. | 
nature 


is ſo much changed in 21 days, as to ſupply matter 


days after it is hatched, by the yolk that is contained 
| | Broths.] 


Harvey has obſerved, the chick is nouriſhed for ſome 


s. > > 
- - — 
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Broths.] Eſpecially if the animals, whoſe fleſh is 
uſed, are kept faſting 24 hours before they are killed; 
for then all the crude humours are changed into their 
proper nature by the animal fabric. The fleſh: of 
animals killed is highly ſucculent, the red blood only: 
is. drawn off, the other humours remaining, which 
mixing with water in boiling, afford a nouriſnment 
for weak people, already prepared in the body of an 
healthy animal. It is an error to imagine, that ſtrong 
broths are fitteſt for nouriſnment; they rather load a 
weak ſtomach by their invincible tenacity. The beſt 
broth is that made of fowls, the next veal, then mut- 
ton, and, laſt of all, beef. Their nouriſhment reſides in 
the gelatinous part, and veal has more of this than beef, 
mutton a little leſs than veal, the fleſh of a young ani- 
mal ſtill leſs, and the fleſh of an old cock almoſt twice 
as much as veal . The beſt broths are made of veal, 
eſpecially if ſome citron or orange juice be added, in 
order to correct their tendency to putrefaction. 
Decoctions of bread well fermented.] TheſSare of 
great ſervice to thoſe, who, living in warm climates; 


are naturally thin and lean, and falling into acute 


diſeaſes, the Whole maſs of humours tend to the 
higheſt putrefaction. The uſe of fermentations is 
to break the too great viſcidity of the flower. Pe- 
coctions of this kind made as thin as whey, are of ſin- 
gular ſervice; if they are made as thick as cream, 
they are leſs eaſy of digeſtion. If ſome grateful aro- 
matic, or a little wine be added, they are ſtill more 
Rough wines taken often, but, &c.] There is in all 
wines a wonderful ſtimulus agreeable to nature, which 
diffuſes a grateful warmth through the whole body. 
Let the Philoſopher, exhauſted by deep meditation, 
take but a glaſs of wine, he is immediately refreſhed; 
and calm ierentty and new vigour are reſtored to his 
mind. The briſk ſparkling wines have this effect, as 
champaign, &c. but it does not laſt for any conſider- 
* 4 Academ, des ſciences, an. 1730. Mem. 314. 
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able time. | Rou __ wines, as their ſpirituous prin- 
ciple is more fixed, apply it to the body with a more 
| Janibis effe& ; and, by their aſtringency at the ſame 
time, ſtrengthen the weak fibres, and are here prefera-. 
ble to the others. A piece of biſcuit ſoaked in theſe 
wines and eaten every three hours, is the beſt way of 
taking them. It is an error to make haſte to recruit 
weak bodies. Too much given at once will 
oppreſs, rather than relieve. What anxiety enſues 
when 2 - phthiſical patient takes too much nouriſh- 
ment, though it be of the beſt kind, and thereby 
overload the weak lungs with new chyle! 

By friction.] The beſt kind of friction, for weak” 
Gbres i is with warm rough woollen cloths, after they 
bave imbibed the vapour of burat Amber, Maſtic, 
Thus, &c. that the aromatic ſtrengthening ſteam, may, 
at the ſame time, inſinuate itſelf into the relaxed parts. 
But here we muſt proceed gradually, and not uſe 
ſtrong frictions at firſt, leſt the ſtagnant humours, 
diſtending the veſſels, ſnould be too forcibly prefſed 
towards the heart and bring on a-ſuffocation, or the 
render veſſels break by an increaſe of motion. 

Riding on horſeback, in a chariot, &c.] The 
benefit Gf exerciſe is 10 well known: that we need not 


en upon it here. 
| 2 N a gentle compreffure of che veſſels, &c. ] This | 
is of great moment, as diſeaſes, which have been 
ght deſperate, have been cured by a gentle com- 
eſſion of the veſſels only; yet this ſhould never be 
great as to deſtroy the cavity of the veſſels, but 
LEE to draw them into a narrower compaſs, Thus 
the weak veſſcls will be ſecured! from the too great 
diftention of the fluids contained in them; for the 
more a fibre is diſtended: the more it is weakened ; 
whatever, therefore, hinders the diſtraction of a fibre; 
removes the cauſe which weakens it. \ Bandages, or 
_ cloths drawn tight to the body, fupply the veſſels with 
that ſupport which the ſolids were too weak to do. 
— the cure of: x og more my a done by band- 


ages 
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ages than by all other methods whatſoever. In an 
anaſarcous dropſy, though the water be carried off, 
unleſs you ſtrengthen the flaccid parts by proper 
bandages, they will ſoon ſwell again. I remember to 
have had ax #2 my care a young lady of diſtinction, 
more violently relaxed in her nerves than I had ever 
attended. The leaſt noiſe, even the leaſt glare of 
light, would inſtantly throw her into convulſions; 
the abdomen, at the ſame time, being thrown into a 
variety of ſtrange motions, and feeling as if it were 
tearing aſunder. Neither the ferulacious juices, nor 
the powerful virtue of caſtor, ſo ſerviceable in nervous 
complaints, were here of benefit ; but when her legs, 
thighs, and the whole abdomen, were bound round 
with proper bandages, her diforder preſently abated, 
and then, by the uſe of. proper remedies, ſhe reco- 
ww, 4 : | — 3 OR 
We have hitherto laid down the cure of too 
great weakneſs in a ſimple ſolid fibre, ſo far it 
can be effected by the | uſe of the non-naturals 
and ſurgery. It now remains that we point out. 
ſuch remedies as will, when applied to the body, 
make their coheſion firmer : with ſuch medicines we 
are ſupplied from the Materia Medica, and are as 
follows. F FE 
4. Medicines both acid. and auſtere,] which are 
called aſtringents. Theſe have this peculiar property, 
that when they are applied to the body they draw the - 
elementary particles of the fibres near to each other, 
and cohere more firmly : nor will this effect ceaſe 
when applied to the parts of dead animals, as is evi- 
dent from the art of tanning. There is a catalogue 
of theſe vegetables in the Materia Medica under the 
preſent pi „ 
Among the acid auſtere foſſils, ſteel diſſolved in a 
fermented vegetable acid is preferable to all others. 
= People under à cold, weak, tumid habit have been 
recovered by rhe uſe of it even to a miracle. It 
cauſes no evacuation of the diſtending Quid, but gives 
* | - dee 
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n&y Rrength to cle veſitls, whereby che almoſt ſtag 
nant fluids are drove forwards: Were we to attempt 
tlie cure of theſe diſeaſes by evacuations, we ſhould * 
only-incteaſe. the. weakneſs. The fame effect is pro- 
duced by the ſteel diflolved in Spa-water. oo 
Or even by ſpirituous and well fermented, 8c] 
Pure alcohol mixed with the ſerum of the blood, pre- 
ſently turns jt into a coagulum. There certainly is 
in alcohol a power of ſhortening the ſolids of animals, 
but, at the ſame time, it coagulates the humours too. 


44 — 


in giving fermented ſpirits, both becauſe they in- 
ſp | 


pqoperly.. In the body of a woman, addited to 
am-drinking, the ſpleen, pancreas, liver and lungs 


4 - 


the hamours. 333303 | 
5. And laſtly, by every means, &c.] Whatever 


* 
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they ſhall afterwards, ſo <ohere a as never t be Ee 


rated. 3 4 
e e XXIX. n 
ÞP HE . of bre is ſuch. a <oheſi on af 
of parts (2 1.) as may be ſo changed by a 
mall 8 that it may be made longer than it 
was before: hence it is evident, that this laxity: 
is a kind of debility, (24.) that flexility de- 
pends upon it, and that all theſe effects, and alſo 
the leſſened elaſticity of a fibre may clearly be 
underſtood from what has been ſaid (27 to iy di 
For glaſs, the moſt brittle of all bodies, drawn; 
by art into threads finer than a ſpider's web, {till 
coheres; and may be bent every way with the. 
leaſt force into all directions without break, 
ing. Flexibility increaſes in proportion to the 
fineneſs of the parts. Act. reg. Sei. 1713. 
Hiſt. 11. Whoever underſtands what has been 
ee N want no comment Ne 2 
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. Fast tha fame: ede hen in we may er 
the following queſtions: Why watery and 
fat aliments produce weak fibres? Why the 
N fibres are weak in thoſe of a cold conſtitution, 
in thoſe e are dung, uſe no exerciſe, and are 
growing? V. earthy and. auſtere ſubſtances : 
render the Median Why people of a hot 
conſtitution, and thoſe ho uſe a deal of exerciſe; 
have ſtrong fibres? And hy ernie is» _ 
concomitant of "ſtrong fibres? eil 5 


Di 4 
I 


15882041 74 79 Jesus en ID; 11 517 Fork Het 4s 
"I Wh wtery ancpfat alimene, &c. This we Pri 
from experiment. Old Stags horns hanging in the 
vapour 


* 
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vapour of warm or boiling water, will be ſo ſoftened 


as to be eaſily cut with a kniſe. Oily ſubſtances have 


the ſame effect. The ſtiffeſt hides of animals, when 
ſoaked in oil, will become ſoft. The muſcles are 


inveſted with oily caſes, in order to preſerve their 


flexility. The ligaments are lubricated with a fir 
medullary oil, to prevent theit growing rigid. 

Why the fibres are weak in, &c.] In cold conſti- 

| tutions the circulation is weak, the blood globles 

leſs compreſſed, the crude aliment not much changed, 

and conſequently the elementary particles have a 


S ; , 
SY 


leſſer coheſion. But. abſolute cold ſtrengthens by 


drawing the. elementary particles near to each other. 
In thoſe that are young.] The nearer a man is to 
his original, the ſofter are all his parts. 2 5 
Uſſe no exerciſe.] See Aph. 25. Ne. 2. Reſt makes 
the body moiſt and weak, — labour, dry and ſtrong, 
Hence Hippocrates enjoined labour to-dropfical per- 
ſons, but in acute diſeaſes, abſolute reſt. 
And are growing.] The quickeſt growth, is in 
thoſe periods, wherein the ſolids are leaſt capable of 
reſiſting the force of the circulating fluids. Hence 
the fœtus, in the ſpace of nine months, grows from 
an imperceptible ſpeck, to 16 and 20 pounds. Hence 
alſo. young people grow ſurpriſingly after fevers. 
Why earthy and auſtere ſubſtances.] Vid. Aph. 28. 
Ne. 4. Auſtere bodies ſeem to have a power of draw- 
ing the elementary particles of our fibres nearer to 
each other; but earthy bodies attract all the liquids 
they can touch, and ferm them into concretions, as 
watery ſubſtances debilitate the fibres, thoſe which 
abſorb water muſt ſtrengthen them. 
Why people of a hot conſtitution.] In hot conſti- 
tutions, the humours are denſe and compatted, and 
impelled through the veſſels with a very rapid mo- 
tion. The aſſimilating faculties. are alſo ſtrong, and 
the application of the elements of the fibres to each 
other very powerful; and on theſe the ſtrength of the 
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And thoſe who uſe a deal of exerciſe.] The coun- 
tryman who labours hard is firm and robuſt, he feeds 
on the hardeſt fare, and digeſts it perfectiy y; while 
he, Who lives in idleneſs, ſpends his ooh in weaknels 
and riſery: 149 
Why elaſticity, &c.] Bodies: are called elaſtic, 
which, when diſtended, return to the ſame points of 
contact they were in before. An example will illuſ- 
trate this. If two magnets touch one another, they 
will cohere; remove them to a ſmall diſtance, yet not 
out of their ſphere of attraction, they will unite again: 
ſo the parts of an elaſtic body when ſtretched, will 
attract one another, and cohere again, when the diſ- 
tending force is removed. Preſs the fleſh. of a leuco- 
phlegmatic girl with your finger, and it will pit like 
dough, and hardly rife again: do the ſame to a ſtrong 
man, and the _ . wil ſoon recover them- 


ſelves again. 1j; 8 


* 
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40 0 able a rigidity of a bre i is hat union 
of its it particles (21), which makes 
them cohere fo ſtrongly, as not to yield to that 
action of the fluids, which aught to overcome. | 
this tance, in order to Fee health. 


ny 


| The bee in every are; ſhould be ſo, rieb bench 
to yield to the diſtending blood ex elled by 2. Baſe 
cular:force of the heart; for, if theſe veſſels ſhould 
reſiſt dilatation, life would ſoon - ceaſe. | The moro: 
: a hs 1 1 whe e is their wma 1 
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ra "APH XII. 


Fins 5 of the fibres, is 3 
all thoſe cauſes which are neceſſary f for the 
eure of a weak fibre (28), ee in too 


| bop and too frequently. 


A Cs 


eee ee labour 
ſtrengthens the body, exceſſive, renders it dry and 
too rigid. Country. — obliged to labour hard 
from their childhood, often die at forty of a maraſ- 
ES n Ken 
K and their i F Juices uſted. 


| op PH XXXUE, 
Bur Shes this rigidity (3 1) is orciibne}  . 


renders the veſſels leſs Hebie, narrower, and 
ſorter; and/lable to reſiſt too much the motion 
of the fluids, and all the conſequences ariſing 
from it. See (Aph. $1 to 537) 


1 Our veſſels 5 reſiſt” diſtention; hence their | 
capacity depends en the exceſs. of the diſtending, 
| powers, above that of the contraftile. If this power 
e therefore increaſed; / and the deſcending power 
remain the fame, the veſſels wWill become narrower. 
Shorter. ] The-impetus- offs fluid; _—_—__ through 
flexible, conic veſſels, has a: tandrney to lengthen: 
- thoſe canals; as far as the cobeſjon of the fibres will 
allow. Bur, when. they a er r e fr 
admit of this elongation; for, as the ſtrength of the: 
dre inoreaſes, they will become \ſhortes, as in old- 
men, who, in ; are ſhorter than they once were. 
eee much the motion of the fluids.] The 
r the blood through the arteries with con- 
wie force, part of * is ſpent in ae $42 the 
arteries | 
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arteries, while the remaining force drives the blood 
forward. If, therefore, the arteries become rigid, 
more of this force muſt be ſpent in dilating them, 
and leſs in propelling the blood. Hence, it is plain, 


that too rigid fibres muſt increaſe the oſs ee 


ro the motion 5 the fluids. 
AP H. XXXIV. 


PROM: what has been aid, (31, 32s 33.0 a 
of the fibres may be known; — its 


future benen foreſeen, and the method of cure 


diſcovered, 


The a ſigns of too great a rigidity of the 


fibres are learnt from the three preceding aphoriſms, 
whith as it 5 | in a 2 part, or in the whole 


body, may produce very different and ſurprifing dif- 


eaſes; for we learn from medical obſervations, that 


all the canals of our body may grow rigid, and often 


from ſuch minute cauſes, as cannot be ciicovered by 
"ng. | 


AP Hi, XXxV. 


Tus eure chen of too tighd fibres, is obs 


_—_— 1, by meat and drink that is watery 
and thin, eſpecially whey ; the ſofteſt 
herbs, by — fübtkances beers and mn 
fermented liquors; 2. by reſt in a moiſt; cool 
air, and by ſleeping a great deal; 3. by aqueous 
remedies taken. internally, and applied exter- 
nally, by inſipid means, and by! ſuch as contain 
the lighteſt and — ois. 115 


Meat and drink—watery and thin. } Water, eſpe- 
3 warn, as it ſoftens the hardeſt P of anim4 
4 | I bodies, | 


36 The Drsx Ass of a Aph. 35. 
bodies, inuſt be of great uſe in too rigid a ſtate of 
the fibres. Whey is alſo recommended, as it con- 
tains only the watery parts of milk, enriched with the | 
diſſolving virtue o 3 Butter-milk is ſtill better, 

as it is freed from the fatneſs of the butter, and ſome 
what acedulated. The juices of ſummer-fruits, when 
thoroughly ripened, are alſo beneficial. 

Softeſt pot-herbs.] Theſe are all enumerated in the 
Materia Medica of Boerhaave under the 8 
aphoriſm. ++ 3 

Mealy ſubſtances diluted.) In Ek bodies, where 

the humours are denſe, water drank makes bur a ſhort 

— the body. This is often the caſe in acute 

aſes, wherein water taken quickly runs off either 

— ſweat or urine. Mealy ſubſtances muſt therefore 

be added, that it may adhere the more, and be lon- 
ger retained in the body. 

2. By reſt, &c.] Exerciſe was ond a principal 
remedy for ſtrengthening a weak fibre; reſt muſt 
therefore relax a rigid one. But nothing relaxes the 

y more than too much ſleep, for one lies in a 
bath of vapours exhaled from his own body. Hippo- 
crates ſays, that too much ſleep diſſolves the Beſh, 
and weakens the whole body *. | 

3. The chief remedies ordered bre, and the baſis 
of all the reſt, is water. Theſe ſhould be applied 
warm; for cold condenſes and ſtrengthens the fibres, 
and too hot applications coagulate the blood, _ 
burn the ſolids to a gangrenous cruſt. 

Lighteſt and ſmootheſt oils.] The hides . ani- 
mals, well rubbed with oil, remain ſoft a conſider- 
able time. When the inteſtinal fibres are contracted 

by ſpaſms, large draughts and clyſters of oil will relax 
ou bbres, and 1 remove the ſpaſms, 1 
{\ 
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| AP H. XXXVIL -. = 
"ENCE the too great elaſticity of a fibre is 
underſtood, and the proper method of cure, 
being generally the concomitant and effect of 


rigidity. (31.) 


Kigidity has been threats explained, which always "A 
increaſes i in the ſame proportion with elaſticity ; for 
we can ſcarcely find a 255 perfectly hard, and which 
no force can bend. 


3 H. XXXVII. 
= FJENCE al we has the reaſon, why chil. 


dren, women, and idle people have lax 
fibres? Why, on the contrary, in adults, in 
grown people, in thoſe who uſe much exerciſe, 
the fibres,' and of courſe the 1olids, are rigid? 
And why. there is a ſtrong retraction of r 

' parts when 1 are divided! 7 


Wainde: ] It is certain Fromm anatomy. that the body 
of a woman is, ceteris paribus, much ſofter than that 
of a man. This depends on the will of the Creator, 
: Who has o diſpoſed it, that ĩt might admit of great 
diſtention without detriment, in order to contain and 
nouriſh the fœtus, and accumulate the menſtrual 
| plethora. The other parts of this 3 are Fr 
VEST hear. N 25 05 305 28. hi 
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= a DirexAsxs ofa Aph. 38, 39, 


Drszasss of the LEAST and LANGER 


AP H. XXXVIIL , 


45 diſeaſes of the leaſt veſſels, compoſed 
of ſimple fibres, united together by appli- 
cation or intortion, proceeding from the ſame 
cauſes, muſt of courſe, be of the ſame nature, 
produce the ſame effects, and require the ſame 
method of cure; and, conſequently, may be 
known by what has been already ſaid from aph. 
21 to 38. | 135 25 


A P H. XXXIX. 


MEE larger veſſels being made up of the 
leaſt, (38) united to each other by appli- 
cation, intertexture, or intortion, are ſubject to 
two different kinds of diſeaſes. The firſt of 
theſe, depends on the diſeaſes of the ſmalleſt 

cCanals which conſtitute this larger one; ſo that 
the origin, nature, effects, and cure, muſt be 
taken from thence (38). But the ſecond, to 
which the larger vellels are ſubject, —_— 
1. On the force with which the fluid moying 
through them, preſſes their ſides in extending 
them; which fides, as they conſiſt of other 
> © ſmaller canals, are, by this preſſure, deprived of 
| their fluids, have their ſides united, and grow 
- together in the form of a ſolid fibre, but thicker, 
and the ſame effect may alſo be communicated 
to the next adjoining ſmall veſſels. 2. From a 
Concretion of the fluids with its own a” 
ST | Os ER. 2. From 


id 


| | motion, 


Aph. 41, 42. wa k and LAXVISCERA. 39 


2. From a concretion of the fluid, &c.] We 8 
inſtance of this in that large canal, called dut7as, 
canalis venoſus, which, while we lay in the wor 
conveyed blood from the placenta to the liver, Py 
grows together afterwards into a round and ſolid chord 
The ſtrength, therefore, of the larger veſſels ariſes 
from three cauſes; 1. From the ſtrength of the fibres; 
2. From the collipſed or compreſſed veſſels growing 
together into membranes ; 7 From the veſſels con- 
creting with the fluids they ave dürre N 


P H. XI. 


Hzxer may be clearly underſtood the weak- 

neſs, laxity, ſtrength, rigidity and elaſti- 
city of the veſſels, words frequently uſed by the 
ignorant,—But the importance of the agen 
deſerves a n examination. 


| This aphoriſm i is als a ſummary of what been 
fad, and is "ny r 3 Tm 


| Dronasns of WEAK and: LAX Vera. | 


An. XII. 


T* H E weakneſs 7 the veſſels 20 3 
ſuch a coheſion of their conſtituent parts, 
(23. 38, » 39. Jas may be broken by ſo ſmall a 

at they become incapable of perform- 


<2 wx 


ing thoſe functions NA ama on 55 urpoſes 
of health. 5 = $2: 


The viſcera are or, el ne of the body which 
change the fluids 1 ht to them, and make them 
N N e to life wi 


health. Thus che Alungs re- 
D Ceive 5 


40 The Disrasrs of Aph. 42, 43. 
ceive the whole maſs of blood, and fit it to paſs all 
the veſſels of the body. If they are weak, they can- 
not change the chyle into good blood. If the veſſels 
of the liyer be 2 5 1 the bileewill not be ſecreted, 
hence a dropſy, &c. = the ſtomach be weak, c 
| lification will de diſordered. | 


A P H. XIII. 


T H ESE functions of the viſcera vary, ac- 


cording to the different age and ſex W the 
individual. LEE . 


] The viſcera AIG. ſtrong by degrees; and, 
in ny age, become hard and tiff. 
Sex.] God has appointed man to labour, woman 
to 2 bring fo for th, and ſuckle children. 1 8 


— 


AP H. XIII. 


\H1s weakneſs ariſes; 1. 'From the weak- 

neſs of the fibres, and the cauſes of it; 
(24, 25.) 2. From the weakneſs of the ſmalleſt 
thts; (28,) and its cauſes, (38.) 3. From the 
flow motion of the fluids through the larger 
veſſels, which may ariſe from the quantity of 
the fluids being ſeſſened, from an encreaſe of 
their watery parts, (39,) and from a languid, 
muſcular HM - 4. And, laſtly, from a great | 
number of the ſmalleſt canals remaining too long 
= nou in e to 2 age of the ſubject.” Pt. 


The Say firſt RES. are already explained, in A 
ed referred to in the text. - | 
. It is neceſſary that the fluids ſhould have afcer- 
| rain degree 'of:ſolidity, that they may not too ſoon 
10 the motion e a] n by the force 5 
2 * the 


Aph. 44. W Ak and Lax VIScERR a. At 
the heart. When this ſolidiey is wanting, , they are 
ſaid to be ſluggiſh. If the fluids are deficient in quan- 
_ tity, the veſſels will not be ſufficiently. diſtended ; 
hence their re-aftion will be diminiſhed, and the 
whole ſyſtem grow weak and languid. 

From an increaſe of their watery parts.] The blood 


f f a ſtrong man, taken from the arm, preſently coa>. 


gulates into a ſciſſile, coherent maſs. Bleed a girl in 

the green-ſickneſs, and there flows from the vein a 
rediſh, thin, watery ſubſtance, which will hardly 
coagulate at all. Thin and watery humours may, 
therefore, be juſtly ranked amongft the cauſes of 
weak viſcera. 

Languid muſcular motion. This is already treated 
of in aphoriſm SN z2 . igng!! 

4 The ſmalleſt canals remaining too long open. ] 
It is certain, that the older we grow, the more our 
veſſels are deſtroyed. - Thus the thymus gland, ſo 
remarkably large in a infants, i in an radu 18 s ſcarcely to 


be fourkl; | 
A P H. XLIV.. 
| Pro M this: aaa Fears: pre 


the cauſes above mentioned, (43) Ari 
diſeaſes, falſly aſcribed to conſtitution, 
poſed to be hereditary, whereof the principal 
are; an eaſy dilatation and tumour of the veſ- 
ſels; an eafy compreſſion and inaction of the 
fame; a ſtagnation of their fluids; an increaſed 
refiſtance -ta-the motion of the heart; a cru- 
dity of the fluids; their ſpontaneous putrefac- 
tion; an incapacity to perform the vital, natu- 
ral, and animal functions, and all the evils ariſ- 
ing therefrom; which, as they are infinite in 
number, ſo are they. PIs: difficult to cure, and 
. fruitful in producing new, diſeaſes, eſpe- 
5 "OP 


3 


ge | As Aph. 44. 


Cially a Cw and cacochymy. 2. An eaſy ru 
ture of the veſſels from internal or — 


cauſes, ariſing either from acrimony or motion; Ts 


the effuſion, ſtagnation, corruption, or evacua- 
tion of the fluid neceſſary to lite and health; an 
interception of the motion of the fluids through 
the ruptured veſſels; the corruption of thoſe 
which were kept in a ſound ſtate by this motion: 
theſe are likewiſe various, but chiefly a phthyſis, 
an empyema, a dropſy, and an atrophy. 2 


This weakneſs of the veſſels and viſcera does not al- 
ays ariſe from a bad conſtitution. A young lady, 

rough = ves delicately grows weak and languid; a coun- 

ak make, accuſtomed to labour from 
5 


1 —_— hardy. The weakneſs, 
and the diſeaſes of the former, cannot unte aſcribed 
do original conſtitution. 


An eaſy dilatation, &c.) It has ever been cs 

_ tion how the viſcera concoct their humours, till 
 Ruyſch demonſtrated, that there is in the viſcera a 
different conformation at the extremities of each ar- 
tery, and that the viſcera ſeemed deſigned to give ſup 
port to this conformation. If then the arteries, 
any of the viſcera become too weak, they will be the 
more dilated, as the force of the imp alle fluid muſt, 
in this caſe, more eaſily diſtend the Leſſels; hence the 
weakened viſcera will not prepare'the ſame humours 
as in health, but quite different, which muſt diſorder 
tte whole body: Thus, when the fabric of the liver 
is changed, the fluid ſeparated by it is no longer bile, 
but a different fluid, and of a worſe nature. when | 
the veſſels of the kidnies are relaxed, _ will tranſ- 
mit blood inſtead of urine. This eaſy dilatation of 
the veſſels will alſo cauſe a tumour of the whole, or 

a part; hence the face is 1. up, the cheeks 
Hloated, and the 18256 . | 


2 1 = 4 on A. * v 4 
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An eaſy compreſſion, &c,] Preſs a dropſical ler 
and it will pit; but, in a robuſt man, the. e 
%%wũ ĩͤ ß 
As ſtagnation of their fluids.] There are two cauſes 
which move the fluids through our veſſels. 1. The 
force of the heart diſtending the veſſels by the blood 
impelled into them. 2. The ſtrength and contrac- 
tility of the veſſels, which propel the blood thrown 
into them, when the motion of the heart ceaſes; 
when this contractility is deficient, the blood ſtagnates. 
A crudity of the fluids.] Our food taken down is 
called crude, till it is digeſted by the vital powers. 
But if the viſcera be weakened, their powers to change 
the food muſt alſo be weakened. For to make good 
chyle, the humours ſhould be duly prepared for it, or 
the whole work. of chylification Nl be difordered, 
the aſſimulation of the aliments into our nature fails, 
and a different ſubſtance is produced. . 2 
Their ſpontaneous ee When our food 
is changed into our own nature by the 1 of the 
| yells and viſcera, this change is called concochion. 
ut if it be of ſo tenacious a nature, or the organs of 
chylification ſo weakened, as not to be able to digeſt 
it, yet, though it is changed, it is not aſſimilated, bur 
Tetains its own nature, and, if kept in a warm and 
moiſt place, will turn ſharp, putrid, rancid, &c. 
this is called ſpontaneous putrefaction. An e 
will explain my meaning. The ſtrong organs of a 
reaper will make good blood from rye-bread, which, 
if depoſited in a chemical veſſel, placed in the ſame 
degree of heat with that of our body, and a little 
water added to it, will change into the worſt kind of 
acid. But his ſtrong viſcera overcomes this tendency 
to acidity : let a weakly girl eat of it, it will retain 
its own nature, grow acid, and occaſion heart-burns, 
gripes, „„ y 1 PE OY „ 
An incapacity to perform, &c.] All the functions, 
in ſome meaſure, depend upon muſcular motion. 
That of the heart and arteries, by which the fluids 
1 | *- = "create, 


4 
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circulate, i is all muſcular; and theſe functions cannot be 
performed without rw Arie good ſpirits cannot be 
prepared without the moſt perfect aſſimilation. When 
therefore the viſcera are too weak to aſſimilate the 
aliments, that moſt ſubtile ſpirit, on which the func- 
tions depend, begins to fail. In a chloroſis, an un- 
uſual torpor comes on by degrees, with great laſſi- 
rude, giddineſs, and dullneſs of all the ſenſes, all 
which indicate a diſorder of the animal faculties; the 
5 of the heart, weak pulſe, ſhortnefs of 
e breath, ſhew the weakneſs of the vital actions; 
the languid or depraved appetite, uneaſineſs after 
cating, coſtive habit, and pale urine, ſhew the de- 
pravation of the natural functions. Numberleſs diſ- 
© eaſes may ariſe when all the functions of the body are 
thus diſordered, but more particularly a 
Cachexia.] T his difeaſe 1s produced, 'when' all the 
Auids and ſolids change from the conditions required 
to form an aſſimilation. Every cachexy is attended 
with a cacochymia, i, e. a degeneration of the hu- 
mours from an healthy ſtate. We ſhall treat here- 
after of a cachexy by itſelf. - 
2. An eaſy rupture of the veſſels. * It is neceflary 
that the ſolid parts which conſtitute our veſſels ſhould _ 
nave fuch a degree of coheſion, as may be able to 
ſuſtain the force of the fluid, impelled by the ation 
'of the heart, without a ſolution of their continuity. 
When the veſſels are weakened, the humours dege- 
nerate into a Pontaneous corruption, and grow Con- . 
ſtantly more acrid: when, therefore, acrid humours 
flow through weakened canals, they will eaſily break. 
In the ſcurvy, where there is often both a laxity f 
the whole body, and an acrimony of the humours: 
the blood under the ſkin, from the ruptured veſſels, 
Cauſes the ſpots ſo remarkable in this diſeaſe. As the 
veſſels may break in divers parts of the body, num- 
'berte's viſe aſes may ariſe, whereof the principal are 
theſe that follow; a Faun an nen a dropſy, 
and an atrophy. 8 — 1 


% 
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When the veſſels break, the extravaſated humours 
corrupt and infiame the parts about them by their 
acrimony. Thus blood collected in the thorax in- 


flames the lungs; this inflammation is followed by 


a ſuppuration, which ends in a true pulmonary 
conſumption. | | 


APH. =». 


FP ph chm who eochrately obſerves alt 
that $4 been ſaid from (41 to 44), will 
know the origin, preſence, and event, not onlyof 
this, but alſo of an infinite number of other ob- 
ſcure diſeaſes; and be able to diſeover the moſt 
cffeQual and late means of obtaining a cure. 
When the effects of diſcaſes ariſing from weak- 
neſs are obvious to the ſenſes, there is no difficulty. in 
knowing the cauſe ; but the moſt latent diſeaſes ofte 
owe their origin to this cauſe only. If the weak eh, | 
ſels of the lungs break, and throw out a bright and 
florid blood, we know that weakneſs is the cauſe of 
8 ſmall arteries of the brain ſhould break, 
and by the effuſion of blood bring on a mortal apo- 
plexy, the latent cauſe is ſtill the ſame. | 
There is no better rule in the practice of phyſic 
than this, that we always conſider the firſt cauſe , for 
the moſt effectual method of cure is drawn from this 
ſource. He who attempts to cure a dropſy from 
weakneſs by emptying the body with purges, won- 
ders to ſee it grow as tumid as before in a few days. 
But whoever inveſtigates the firſt cauſe will, after the 
diſtending load is removed, ſtrengthen the. lax body 
with bandages, and by a dry diet, corroborating me- 
+ and proper ac . the firſt cles 


APH. 


* P H. ALVI.. 


B UT i in 1 application of theſe means, ths 
preſent weakneſs requires us to proceed 


flowly, as a ſudden change 1s in no caſc more 
ons than in this. 


VOY If P A. XLVII. 
REMEDIES therefore (28) are to be given 
flowly and cautiouſly, from the firſt to the 
laſt ſtage + the diſorder; and when the veſſels 
are ſtrengthened by their means, ſtrong muſcular 
motion 1s to be uſed, till it is certain, from e 


circumſtance, that the veſſels and viſcera are be- 


come ſufficiently firm, ſolid, and hard. 


Theſe two aphoriſms are plain enough; however, 


we may obſerve from Hippocrates, © that what is 


done by degrees is ſafe at all times, but eſpecially 
« when the tranſition is from one ſtate, to another 

quite different.” This rule ought to be particu- 
larly obſerved in the cure of weak fibres. If in a 
dropſy ariſing from the weaknels of the veſſels only, 
the patient ſhould uſe violent motion, the conſe= 
quence would be ſuffocation': but if the waters be 


carried off, the lax parts ſtrengthened by bandages, 


and medicines moderately warm, firſt, and then 


ſtronger, and the patient enjoined to uſe exerciſe, and 


increaſe it by degrees, the body will be ſtrengthened, 

and the diſcaſes Tet. Bur: how ſhall we know 
that the weak viſcera are grown ſufficiently ſtrong ? — 
If there is an 6qual and healthful heat diffuſed thro* 
tlie whole body, if after drinking the body does not 
ſwell; but more eſpecially if there be a lively red 


colour i in the lips, tongue, fauces, gums, and cor- 


ITO 51. 8K, 2, | 


ners 
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ners of the eyes: from theſe appearances we may 
ſafely conclude that the veffels and viſcera ren reco- 
vered their due 9 of g e 


A P B. ALVI. 


Hz N * E it is . that all that 10 
I been delivered relating to the nature of a 
aliments are in ſome reſpects true, and in ethers. 
falſe ; that muſcular motion ſtrengthens the fi- 
iu? that geſtation and riding reſolve the in- 
| ſpiffated fluids, and ſtrengthen the relaxed ſolids, 
without loſs of ſtrength ; that the blood is highly 
denſe, viſcid, and bland.in the. moſt robuſt peo- 
le; ; but in the tendereſt habits, it is diſſolved, 
ght, and acrid; that a number af diſeaſes, in 
appearance very different, often ariſe from the 
ſame cauſe, e e eee e, 
5 taken away. e 


IR aber See gh. 2 25. Numb: 2. & 28; / 
umb. 2. 
| Gefſtationandriding,]The muſcular motion ftrength- 
ens the body, it fatigues it too, ſo that it is im- 
pPoſſible to cure very weak people by this means; 
_ they ought therefore to be carried firſt in a very gentle. 
manner, as by ſwinging, then in a licter,. afterwards 
” 1 eaſy chariot or chaiſe; and laſtly on horſe. 
acke 
That the blood i is highly denſe.] We call that 
_ blood denſe which has the greateſt weight under a 
given meaſure : but this depends on the preſſure of 
the veſſels. The blood therefore is the more denſe, 
the more it is acted upon by the ſtrength of the veſ- 
ſels; for this reaſon, i acute diſeaſes, "where the ac- 
tion of the veſſels on the contained fluids is too great, 


— 
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48 The DISEASES, &c. Aph. 49. 
the blood becomes more ponderous and denſe. But 


there is likewiſe a lentor in ſuch blood, by wich it | 


preſently coaleſces into a folid maſs. 
But in the tendereſt habits, &c.] As the power * 


the veſſels and viſcera is languid in very weak people, 
the blood mult be leſs firm and ſolid. This we find 


to be the caſe in dropſies which ſometimes ariſe from 
inactivity and weakneſs. But an acrimony generally 
attends too great à thinneſs of the blood; whence 
eroſions, and ſpitting” of blood in very weak people, 
and alſo ſharp and falt catarrs. 


That a number of diſeaſes, &c. ] While che flvids | 


flow through canals of roportional diameter, and 
eyery decreaſing ſeries of 

its proper veſſels, the functions of the veſſels and 
viſcera are duly diſch ; but when the weakened' 


veſſels are over diftend $f admit of different thu- 
mours, diſeaſes follow. For example, the tunica ad- 


nata of the 2 has naturally no red blood in its 
veſſels; but if t 

ters, an opthalmia will enſue, which may be cured 
by cold water at firſt, as by this the veſſels are con- 
tracted, and enabled to repel the red blood, whereas 
emollients and laxants would increaſe 15 Gs, 770 
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liquids 1s carried through - 


are relaxed, and red blood en- 


and cure of too great a e of the yells 


and viſcera are- > derived. I 


by ** 


Dis- 
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Disraszs of Too STRONG and RIGID 
VIS ERA. | 


A P H. L. 
. Po! OO great a rigidity of the veſſels and vil 


cera is, ſuch a coheſion of their component 
parts, (23. 38, 39,) as does not yield to that- 
motion which ought to move and change them, 
in order to produce the effects ariſing from this 
mutability, in a ſtate of health and life. 


The veſſels of the body ths continually changing, | 
They never are two moments of the ſame capacity "Pp 
being one while diſtended by the impetus of the fluids, 
and again contracted . by their own ſtrength. For 
this reaſon, there ought to be ſuch a coheſion of their 
component parts, as readily to give way. If this 
coheſion be too great, it produces all the diſcaſes 
ariſing from a too great rigidity of the veſſels and 

viſcera. What che viſcera are, tee . 15 41. 


A P H. LI. 


h HI 8 cioidity A 4 From every cauſe | 
1 © that rebiders! the fib! * too ſtiff (3 . 
But eſpecially from the fibres being engt 
compacted together by the great impetus of the 
pyital fluid. 3. From the union of the ſmaller 
canals, deprived of their fluids by the ſtrong 
preſſure, with Which the vital arterial fluid 
preſſes the fides: of the larger canals; whereof 
the principal efficient cauſe is too violent muſ- 
cular motion. 4. From à concretion of the 
Vo. I E veſſel 


Ain 


50 The D1szAsEs of too Aph. 52. 
veſſel into a a ſolid, with its fluid e | 
dried up, or coagulated. | 


1. The cauſes of ſtiff fibres have been treated of 
in Aph. 32. 

2. Strongly compacted together by, &c.] Though 
there ſhould be particles in the fluids, fit to reſtore the 
elementary parts waſted by the actions of health: yet 
- theſe ſhould be applied to their reſpective places by 

the propulſion of the vital fluid, and united by preſ- 
ſure to the other elementary particles; the ſtronger 
therefore this preſſure is, the firmer the fibre will be. 

3. This has been treated of Aph. 39. Ne. 1. 

4. From a concretion, 6 See Aph. 39- We. 


AP H. El, 


W H EN this 174577 takes. ps in the vef⸗ 
| ſels, it produces, 1. The ſame, or fimilas 
effects, with hole that proceed from too rigid a 
fibre; (33.) 2. It occaſions in the veſſels a ſtrong 
effort, by which the fibres endeavour to ap- 
proach towards the axis of their canals; to con- 
tract the cavities; to preſs, cempreſs, repel, and 
expel their fluids, and thus to reſiſt their pro- 
truſion from the heart; and, of courſe, the action 
of the heart itlelt; to be dilated; with great diffi- 
culty; and hence to interrupt he equable motion 
of the blood, and all the ſecretions from it; to 
diminiſh the quantity of blood, which: would 
otherwiſe be expelled from the heart at one pul- 
lation; to hinder the intire evacuation of the 
Reart; and, by that means, to produce poly- 
pous. coneretions of the blood; and, by com- 
preſſing the fluids, and robbing them of their 
80 fluid. Parts, to Selce it, and . on 


Aph. 52. sTRON and RIGID VISCERA. 51 
ſuffocations and death. 3. This rigidity occa- 

ſions great gaps in the veſſels when wounded, 

from the great force wherewith tlie parts of the 
veſſels are drawn towards their 77/ertions; and 
this rigidity, when the veſſels are cut aſunder, 
either leſſens, or ny cloſes up their ex- 
tirmitics, 


1. Of theſe we how dds INE in Aph. 33. 

2. A line drawn from the apex of a. conical canal 
to the centre of its baſis, is called the axis, While 
our flexible canals are diſtended by the impelled li- 
quid, they are in a ſtate of violence, and the longi- 
tudinal fibres diſtended into an arch, endeavour to 
return to their former length: the orbicular' fibres 
alſo; when diſtended, endeavour to return into ſmal- 
ler circles. By both theſe actions, the ſides of the 
canals are drawn nearer. to their axis; which is 
the ſole. ation of our canals, ſo far as concerns 
the endeavour of the fibres to reſtore themſelves. 
Therefore, the firmer the ſtructure. of the fides 
is, and the greater their elaſticity, ſo much the 
ſtronger will this. endeavour be. But as the liquid 
| cannot be expreſſed ſo faſt through the converging 

extremities of the arteries, nor be driven back to the 
heart (being prevented by the valves of the aorta) it 
muſt be compreſſed, repreſſed, and condenſed; for all 
porous and flexible bodies will be reduced into leſs 

Pace when the compreſſing powers increaſe. 

Butt all the new liquids that pals into the body, « en- 
ter always by the veins, whether they be conveyed 
through the mouth in our meat and drink, or 
drawn in by the bibulous veſſels ſpread over the Whole 
ſurface of our body; as the veins eaſily. dilate 5 

admit them all. But when they have paſſed from 

theſe into the arteries, if they are ſtronger than /j 18 

required to health, the liquids are preſently carried - 

Hence we Toes: why: * and ſtrong men, oſten 
r 2 eat 


"" 5 
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eat more than twice as much as fat and idle men, 
and though they have but few ſtools, do, notwith- 
ſtanding, not grow fat. The food they take does, 
indeed, enter the lacteals, and is thence conveyed into 
the vena cava, and right ventricle of the heart; but 
i is ſo attenuated in patling through the pulmonary ar- 
teries, and afterwards through the whole arterial 
ſyſtem, as to be preſently carried off by the perſpir- 
ing veſſels, and 10 vaniſhes into nothing. ; 
And thus to reſiſt their protruſion from the heart.] 
It is carefully to be obſerved, that though the power 
of the arteries be increafed, yet they do not preſently 
bring on a greater refiſtance to the heart than is re- 
quiſite; for the ſtrength of the heart increaſes with 
that of the arteries; but when the ſtrength of the 
arteries increaſes ſo far as that they are ſcarcely to be 
dilated, then follow all the miſchiefs here related. 
For if the arteries be not firſt dilated, they cannot 
afterwards contract; their contraction is the princi- 
pal cauſe of the motion of the blood through the 
veſſels; for the action of the heart only dilates the 
arteries, and then throws into them the blood con- 
tained in its cavities; the next moment, the arteries 
contracting, drive it forwards. This is evident when 
a large artery is wounded ; for the blood never flows 
out in a continual ſtream, but per ſaltum, with leſs 
ſwiftneſs white the heart dilates the arteries, and with 
much greater when theſe contract, and the heart is in 
ns Gallo!!! 7 le $US EI? 
When, therefore, from whatſoever cauſe the veſ- 
ſels become ſo rigid, as notto admit of being dilated, 
then the heart cannot entirely expel the blood out of 
its cavities, but labours to 0 that at ſeveral contrac- 
tions, which it cannot do at one; hence the frequent 
palpitations of the heart, and interrupted pulſe, ſo 
obſervable in very old age. Now, when the motion 
of the heart is diſordered, every function muſt alſo be 
diſordered, as it is the ſource and origin of motion; 
o ſecretion nor excretion can be performed, and 
3.3 | | ©: IL ; 5 = when 
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when the blood begins to ſtagnate in the cavities of 
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Abe Blood of a healthy man, drawn from a vein, 
preſently grows thicker, and forms a concreted maſs, 
ſeparating a yellow fluid. This maſs coagulates more 
and more, and ſwims in the fluid that is expreſſed 
out of it, and, if waſhed in pure water, will turn 
white, ſeem fibrous, and, if cut through, appears to 
be little cells filled with a reddiſh ichor. The expe- 
riment of Ruyſch mentioned in Aph. 39. N'. 2. ſnews 
how ſuch a concretion, when once begun to be formed, 
will attract to itſelf ſimilar parts out of the blood, 
and from their union become a kind of membrane. 
It therefore appears from theſe experiments, that 
the blood of an healthy perſon conſiſts of two parts, 
which repel each other, but are mixed together by 
the vital motion: hence, as ſoon as the blood of a 
healthy man reſts but a little in the great veſſels, or 
is but little moved in them, it runs into a kind of 
flocculent coagulation, and thus forms little polypous 
maſſes, which grow to an immenſe ſize, as appears 
from a number of obſervations. e | 
There is but little hopes of curing a polypus. 
There are many remedies cried up as effectual, but 
they very ſeldom do good. All that can be done, is, to 
dilute the blood, and ſo throw it into a ſtate moſt re- 
mote from concretion, that the polypus may not be 
increaſed by the appoſition of new matter, but be 
worn away by degrees, by the conſtant attrition of 
the blood, which is every moment paſling by. 

3. If our ſolids had no contractility, a wound would 
gape no wider than the thickneſs of the inſtrument 
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that made it; but we ſee wounds made with the kineſt 
| 8 82e men ee e 
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Ir aha has been aid: Figs Aph. bh 1. to 37. 


and from 50. to 52.) be well Acer 80. we 
may clearly learn how to know the paſt, pre- 

ſent, and future rigidity and elaſticity, and force 
of the veſſels, together with the effects they 
now, or may hereafter produce, and the 1 
cure c of ee ml. See 2 275 and 8 


ar K. Iv. 


70 R this is obtained; 1. By Venice pro- 
per for the cure of a rigid fibre; (35. ) 2. But 
| more. eſpeciaily by thoſe which leſſen the quan- 
tity, denſity, and preſſure of the vital fluid; 3. 
By ſuch means as ſuſpend muſcular motion; 4. 


And laſtly, by ſuch as moiſten, caſe, ſoften, di- 
lute, reſolve, and abſterge. wy 


15 Theſe have been treated of in Ax 35. e 
2. By thoſe which leſſen the quantity, &c. ] In curing 
a too rigid fibre the ſolids only were conſidered, but 
in the cure of veſſels and viſcera that are too rigid, 
regard is to be had both tõ the ſolids and fluids. | 
Amongſt the cauſes of too rigid viſcera, (51:) was 
reckoned the ſtrong action of the propelled vital fluid 
binding the fibres together. By the vital fluid we 
mean whatever flows from the heart, and returns ta 
it again. It was early diſputed, in what manner too 
great a quantity of blood ought to be leſſened. The 
Wok ſimple method, and moſt agreeable to nature, 
ems to be by bleeding; but Erafiſtratus condemned 
all _— and would have'the quantity 8 
b V 
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by abſtinence. Hippocrates oppoſed this methode 


and Galen wrote a whole book againſt it, and ſhewed 
it to be falſe, both by reaſon and experience; though 
it has ſince been unhappily revived by ſome chemiſts. 
For, whilſt they thus attempt to leſſen the quantity 
of humours by abſtinence, the moſt ſubtile parts fly 


off; the thickeſt humours are the more condenſed in 


the larger veſſels, and all is diſpoſed towards a putrid 


acrimony; whereas bleeding lets out the red blood, 


— x 


and makes room for diluents. 


— 


Denſity.] The blood of a healthy man always ex- 


Ceeds the denſity of water, and if it degenerates into 
the thinneſs of water, his ſtrength decays, as we ſee 
in dropſical patients. When, therefore, the veſſels 
and e are too ſtrong, the veſſels being emptied 
by bleeding, a watery diet, ſuch as whey, barley wa- 


ter, &c. is adviſeable, in order to weaken the veſſels. 


For this reaſon, Hippocrates ſcarcely allowed any 
other than a watery diet in acute diſeaſes. . > 
And preſſure of the vital fluid. ] All our aliments 


Are lighter than blood. It 18 by the action of the veſ-- x 


ſels that they are compacted into good blood, and the 
leſs, this action is, the leſs the blood is compacted. 
The; fuller the veſſels are, the more the contained 
fluids are compreſſed, &c. The wiſdom of antiqui- 


ty enjoined the moſt abſolute reſt, in all diſeaſes where 


the power of life was too great. The preſſure there- 
fore is beſt leſſened by diminiſhing the quantity, den- 
fity, and motion of the fluids, by which the too great 
ſtrength of the veſſels is taken away. 


3- By ſuch means as ſuſpend muſcular motion. See 5 


/ ¾w BJ mo i. 1 
4. By ſuch as moiſten.] To maiſten, is too fill the 
body with more liquids than it had before; and like- 
wiſe to diſpoſe it to retain more than it formerly did. 
For if water be taken, and ſtays not in the body, the 
body is waſhed all over with it indeed, but not moiſ- 
tened. Warm water relaxes all the veſſels, but it 


moiſtens much more if boiled with ſome farinaceous 


E 8 ſub- 
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ſubſtance: all this is true, as to the ſolids, but, as 
to the fluids, there is a difficulty ſtill remaining; for 
the blood, through the too powerful action of the 
veſſels upon the fluids, will acquire an inflammatory 
ſpiſſitude, and then it will not eaſily mix with the 
water introduced. Thus, in very acute diſeaſes, we 
often find that a large quantity of water, drank pre- 
ſently, paſſes off by urine and ſwear, and, in a few 
hours, the urine will be as red as before, without any 
alleviation of the ſymptoms. In this caſe, the water 
ſeems not to have. been intimately mixed with the 
blood, and was therefore preſently ſeparated from it. 
Here the mildeſt, ſaponaceous ſubſtances, mixed with 
water, ſuch as the juices of ſummer fruits, of the 
emollient herbs, honey, ſugar, and manna, are neceſ- 
ſary, as they prevent the blood from running into 
concretions, by making its mixture with the water 
more eaſy and laſting. Medicines of this kind are 
deſcribed in the Materia Medica under the preſent 

Conn OE. if Se ror nd Es ory 
Eaſe, ſoften, dilute.] Lenients are ſo termed with 
regard either to the ſolids or fluids. With regard to 
the ſolids, thoſe rem dies are called lenients which 
remove the too great rigidity of the ſolids, whereas, 
with reſpect to the fluids, they are ſuch as blunt and 
ſheath whatever is acrid or ſtimulating. 8 
Soften. ] Thoſe medicines which are called lenients 

belong alſo to the claſs of emollients, with this diffe- 
rence, that emollients have relation to the ſolid sonly, 


lenients to both ſolids and fluids. 8 

Dilute.] Dilution is only applicable to the fluids, 
and when theſe are diluted, the folids are relaxed. 
Water is the only proper diluent with reſpect to the 
blood; all other liquors act only in conſequence of 
the water they contain. Salts, indeed, attenuate and 
reſolve; but do not dilute. All ſpirituous liquors 


rather coagulate our fluids. Water intenſely cold, as 


well as hot, in like manner coagulates the blood 
warm water, therefore, is the beſt diluent 
4 Sg = 
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Reſolvents are ſuch medicines as again render fluid 
a concreted ſubſtance, which had been fluid before. 
As there are different kinds of concreting humours, 
ſo there are different kinds of reſolvents, the princi- 

pal of which are enumerated under the preſent apho- 
riſm in the Materia Medica. Aqueous diluents re- 
ſolve all mucous, glutinous, gummy, ſoapy concre- 
tions, and yet many others are not to be reſolved by 
water; for blood, put into warm water, 1s not to be. 
kept from coagulating. Many of the ſaline reſol- 
. vents, enumerated in the Materia Medica, do very well 
anſwer this intention. The neutral ſalts reſolve in- 
flammatory concretions, eſpecially nitre, and many 
of its preparations, which being lighter than ſea- 
falt, is more grateful to the human conſtitution, and 
of great ſervice in almoſt all acute diſeaſes.— The al- 
caline ſalts are commended chiefly for reſolving glu- 
tinous and viſcid concretions, cc. | 
4 Saponaceous ſubſtances, eſpecially thoſe of the 
milder kind, ſuch as ſugar, honey, the juices of ripe 
fruits, &c. reſolve many kinds of concretions with- 
out raiſing any commotidy or ſtruggle in the body; 
whereas, the ſtronger kinds, eſpecially the acrid and 
chemical, act by raiſing violent commotions. The 
operation of all theſe reſolvents is greatly aſſiſted by 
frictions. Thus the hardeſt tumours of the glands. 
have been diſperſed by continued friftion, and the 
internal uſe of powerful reſolvents, after the part has 
been expoſed to a vapotir-bath. . 5 
Abſterge.] When any thing of a viſcid or gluti- 
nous nature adheres to the ſurface of a veſſel, and. 
bbſtructs the natural paſſages, if this viſcidity is re- 
moved, the part is ſaid to be deterged. For this rea- 
fon, all abſtringents are reſolvents of concreted fluids, 
eſpecially thoſe of the ſaponaceous kind, 
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pron M all that has been ſaid 19 PE 21. 
the diſeaſes incident to the ſolid parts 
are n ae and cured; and from thence alſo it 
clearly appears, what anſwers muſt be given to 
che following queſtions. What diverſity there 
is in the ſtructure! of the ſolid parts at different 
ages of life? Why a man grows, continues in 
the ſame ſtate for ſome years, and then decreaſes? 
Why in the womb men grow faſter than in any 
3 6-4 period? Why he is. lax, ſtrong and ri- 
gid ? Why moiſt, full and dry? Why he dies a 
natural death, and muſt die When he comes to 
old age? And then of what diſeaſe? What diſ- 
caſes are, for the moſt part, common to every 
particular age ? ? What dict, what kind of life, 
and what medicines: are beſt in particular pe- 
_ riods of life? What truth there is in the doc- 
trine of ſtructure, and laxneſs in the ſolids, 
and what is its uſe? And whence the moſt 
eertain figns of 12 88 and ae are to be 
"uo all the diſorders F che ſolid parts ariſe "ES ; 
ſome fault in their coheſion, many uſeful deduttions 
4 may be drawn from this doctrine, and particularly 
an eaſy anſwer may be * to the following | 
ons. 

What diverſity there i is in the ſtructure of, '&c.] 
T he nearer the -human body is to' its original, the 
more veſſels, fibres, and membranes it conſiſts of, 
the veſſels yield more eaſily to the impulſe of the 
fluids, and the brain and nerves are greater in pro- 


portion to the other Parts: As it hs older, the 
num 


— —— 
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number of veſſels leſſen, and the ſtrength of the 
ſolids increaſes, and at length grow hard and callous. 
Why a man grows? Continues in the ſame ſtate, 
&c.] When we confider the hiſtory of animal gene- 
ration, it is only the unfolding of pre-exiſtent parts 
in the embryo : hence Hippocrates obſerves, © that 
one part is not ſooner or later than another, only 
the greater parts are ſeen before the ſmaller, but did 
not exiſt before them.” This is certainly the caſe in 
plants, where the intire planc, to be afterwards 
raiſed, lies latent, and, as it were, wrapt up in pro- 
lific ſeed. Whilſt, therefore, part of the veſſels lie 
twiſted together in the tender embryo, there muſt be 
a reſiſtance to the motion of the fluids carried through 
them; but fluids, paſſing through canals that reſiſt 
them, will diftend and ſtretch out their ſides in 
length; hence elongation and growth. But when 
the veiſels are expanded, the circulation becomes 
free, and they are no more drawn out in length; and 
the ſides of the veſſels, being grown ſolid by the vi- 
tal power, will not admit of further diſtention: in 
this caſe the body continues in the ſame ſtate; that is, 
while the force of the fluids, and reſiſtance of the ſo- 
lids are in an æquilibrium. For the body ceaſes: to 
grow, not becauſe the ſolids cannot be further extend- 
ed, but becauſe the veſſels being all unfolded, the. 
circulation is free. If an obſtruction happens in cer- 
tain veſſels, even in, adults, we find that the parts in- 
creaſe, though the velocity and quantity of the hu- 
mours be ſtill the ſame, as we ſee in the pregnant 
uterus; in the liver and ſpleen, which, in caſe of ob- 
ſtructions, grow to ſuch a monſtrous ſize. d 
And then decreaſes.] The veſſels become ſo ſtrong, 
by the neceſſary effects of good health, as to reſiſt tos 
mueh the motion of the fluids. Hence all the parts 
are gradually contracted, the body becomes dry and 
ſapleſs; the fat is almoſt wholly conſumed ; the liga- 
ments, which lie between the vertebrz, are fo worn 
out, that the vertebræ touch one another; the ſta- 
e - | ture 
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ture is diminiſhed, the ſpine bends forward, we grow 
round ſhouldered and ſtooping, till at laſt we waſte 
away and die. 

Why in the 1 men grow ae; &c. ] This i 18 
moſt certain; for, in nine months, the infant grows 
from an invilible ſpeck to ſixteen pounds, and ſome- 
times more. The reaſon ſeems to be this, the veſ— 
ſels near the heart, which beats ſtrongly, are very 
tender, and being, for the moſt part, convolved, make 
the more reſiſtance to the impetus of the fluids, by 
which means they are the more lengthened and diſ- 
tended; beſides the embryo is continually nouriſhed 
with the warm liquor of the amnion, and thereby 
kept perfectly lax in all its parts; and the nouriſh-- 
ment prepared in the mother's body, is not only con- 
tinually conveyed to that of. the pus, but allo, - 
equally diſtributed. * 2 ON 

Why: is he lax ?] If a man po himfelf in in idle- ; 


oy neſs, it he ſleeps much, and, at the ſame time, feeds 


on ſoft aliments, his body nd grow big, but his 
ſtrength will not be increaſed, nor his — har- 
dened.. 

Strong and rigid ?] While the force ol, che Nuids 
is ſuperior. to the ſtrength of the veſſels, the body 
becomes tumid and lax ; but when the veſſels. are ſo 


- far ſtrengthened by exerciſe, as to ſuſtainthe 1 impetus 


of the Auids, without too great a dilatation, a man is 
ſaid to be ſtrong ; as there is a firm coheſion of the 
ſolids, and a due denſity of the fluids. And a con- 
a of the ſame cauſes that wage the wy 
| ftxong, at laſt, render it rigid. 

5 er: moiſt, full and dry ?] Our veins, being eaſily 
dilated, are filled with freſh ſupplies. of liquids taken 


into the body, which the greater ſtrength of the arte- 


ries expels again. But when the arteries are ſo weak 
as not to move the humours ſufficiently, the liquids 
are accumulated, prevail over the ſolids, and produce a 
oiſt conſtitution. A man 1s ſaid to be ull, when 
Be veſſels are fuller of good hu mours than | is req or 
te 
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ſite for the purpoſes of health: ſhould theſe, there- 
fore, be increaſed, or rarified by heat, or any other 
cauſe, health cannot continue. Drineſs is produced 
ſimply from the increaſed ſtrength of the veſſels; 
hence. age and hard labour, by ſtrengthening the 
fibres, render the body, dry. 
Why he dies a natural death, &c.] This undoubt- 
_ edly follows by an inevitable law from the make and 
frame of the body; for, when fibres unite with fibres, 
| membranes with membranes, &c. and, at laſt, all the 
minute veſſels, become concreted together, the circula- 
tion is carried on in the larger veſſels only; and theſe 
growing callous, and even boney, hinder the free 
| expulſion of the blood from rhe heart, and thus life 
ends in a calm and defireable death. 
What diſeaſes are common to, &c.] In the earlieſt 
part of life, man is moſt ſubject to'' diſeaſes of the 
nervous kind; becauſe the brain, and its producti- 
ons, i. e. the medulla ſpinalis, and the nerves are lar- 
r.in proportion to the reſt of the body, the nearer 
fie is to his original. Beſides, as the brain is lefs 
firm at this age, The nerves ariſing from 1 it, are ſofter 
and more ealily affected; hence it is, that children 
are ſo apt to fall into convulſions; for a child can 
ſcarce have the ſhghreſt fever, but it is attended with 
a n 
Another ſource of diſeaſes in the firſt years of life, 
is the quantity of humours being more than propor- 
tioned to the powers of the ſolids; for, in our in- 
fancy, we are turgid and moiſt. Hence ariſe thoſe 
eeaſy and ſurpriſing changes of the cutaneous humours, 
which ſo frequently ſhew themielves 1 in a manner not 
as yet ſufficiently underſtood. . 
About the time of puberty, the 8 body uffers 
under changes in both ſexes. In the male, tu- 
mours of the teſticles, varicous inflations' of the ſemi- 
nal veſſels, which are eaſily cured by'gentle friction, 
whilſt expoſed to the vapour of lighted amber, and, 
at the fame time, giving a gentle purge: in the fe- 
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male, ſurpriſing diſeaſes often both precede, and at- 
tend the firſt eruption of the menſes. „ 
When the body begins to reſiſt any further in- 
creaſe, there ariſes an æquilibrium between the impe- 
tus and quantity of the fluids, and the reſiſtance of 
the veſſels. In the mean time, the ſound viſcera con- 
tinue to generate freſh humours, hence ruptures of 
the veſſels, bleeding of the noſe, ſpitting of blood, 
&c.—When a man is full grown, the action of the 
fluids is very great, the blood is rendered denſe and 
compact; for which reaſon acute and inflammatory 
diſeaſes frequently prevail at this period of life. As 
age comes on, the ſolids become more compact, the 
ſmalleſt veſſels, wy degrees, grow together, become 
callous, and all the functions which depend on the 
circulation of the moſt ſubtile humours, begin gra- 
dually to fail, — the action of the brain and nerves. is 
weakened, the humours degenerate into a cold, pi- 
tuĩtous ſtate, the circulation ceaſes,— and death, at 
laſt, enſues by inevitable neceſſity. Hippocrates has 
carefully 2 ear various diſeaſes incident to par- 
ticular ages. Aph. F. 3. 24-3314... 
13 Lone what Lind f lie, and. what medi- 
cines, &c.] While the fœtus is in the womb, it lives 
upon the humours prepared by the mother. When 
it is born, it preſently finds the way to its mother's 
breaſts. Scarcely any thing therefore, but the mo- 
ther's milk, agrees with infants. When the fore - 
teeth appear, more ſolid food, but firſt reduced to a 
pulp, is to be given: their bodies alſo ſhould be often 
Fey but not with a full ftomach. When the, 
. appear, they ſhould be uſed to more ſolid, 
bod, but not hot; vinous, and irritating aliments, 
are highly injurious to infants, becauſe their genus 


© nervoſum is ſo irritable. Diet ſhould always be pro- 


portioned to exerciſe. A man, who labours hard, re- 

uires a different ſort of food, and a greater quantity, 
than the philoſopher, who applies himſelf wholly to 
1 8 tation and ſtudy. 25 Ka 27774 772 275 7 121 ei? 35 
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As to old men, it is beſt to give them a ſoft kind 
of food, and frequently; for, a as they are toothleſs, 
they ſhould live almoſt intirely upon milk, broth and 
eggs, with a moderate quantity of wine, which is 


more eſpecially beneficial to them, and is therefore 
called, ihe milk of old men. 


In the firſt years of life, children ſhould be allowed 


to follow their diverſions. They ought not to be 
put too ſoon to hard labour, their conſtitution will 


become more robuſt indeed by this means, but it will 


decay before its time by a ſenile calloſity. It is alſo 
wrong to put them too early to the ſeverer ſtudies 3 
they will often give ſurpriſing inſtances of genius g 
but then they commonly die ſoon, or live ſtupid, and 
unfit for any employment. 

The medicines proper for children are ſuch as di- 
miniſh the quantity of humours; for this reaſon the 
mildeſt purges agree beſt with them, and particularly 
rhubarb. Abſorbents, as they abſorb and correct 
acidities, are alſo. beneficial ; and likewiſe ſuch means 


as contribute to allay the too great irritability of the 


nerves. As they grow in years, all ſtimulating me- 
dicines ſhould be avoided, leaſt, by exciting too vio- 
lent motions in the fluids, their tender veſſels be rup- 


tured thereby. At full growth, ſuch medicines are 


particularly beneficial, as remove the too great propen- 


ty of the humours to an inflammatory ſpiſſitucde. 


Fry truth there is in the — . af 3 
Properly ſpeaking the ſtrictum and laxum t 
place only gs folds, for the diſeaſes of the hu- 
mours can never be explained by it, as will hereafter 
appear. But it is a matter of great importance in 
phyſic, to conſider the difference of coheſion in the 
ſolids; yet all diſeaſes cannot be deduced from i it, as 
de Mechodiſts maintained. See La PE rad 
Medicina Methodicaa. 

Whence the malt certain fiens of laxity and How. 


ture, &c.] When the body does not pre reſently ſwell, 


or or continues turgid for any time, after à full meal, a 
> large 
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large quantity of drink, or, after being expoſed to a 
moiſt air, we know that the veſſels and viſcera have 
a due degree of ſtrength, by which the too great quan- 
tity of diſtending liquids, i is ſoon diſcharged from the 
body. In like manner, if the body of an adult does 
not leſſen, by the too great contraction of the veſſels, 
and conſequent expulſion of the fluids, but continues 
in the ſame degree of fullneſs, or is but little increaſed, 
we then know that a due zquilibrium is preſerved. i, 
after a full meal; the body preſently ſwells, we may: 
conclude that the veſſels are too weak, and dilate'too 
eaſily If all the parts are lean, ſapleſs and dry, we 

| 18 ve 88577 that the veſſels are wy ſtrong. 85 


1 PIT LVL 


WE es ou ght now; after che TY nies Alk 
eaſes of the ſolids, to treat of wounds; but 
as theſe are always attended with ſpontaneous 
diſorders of the fluids, we ſhall GR treat of 
theſe, as they ought to be known before we at- 
tem 2 to give the hiſtory of wounds. | 4 


fe 1s mot certain, that Gans: the: ſmalleſt bebe | 
8 muſt be an effuſion of humours from the veſ- 
ſels; that the humours thus extravaſated will ſtagnate, 
and aſſume, by ſpontaneous corruption, a very diffe- 
rent diſpoſition. We 2 _ re, e bet * what 
ha to the extravaſat dere, re we can 
| 3 5 875 „ 8 l 8 212759 
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| Fon gi this —_ we hall b ent of thoſe dil. 
_ © eaſes of the fluids, which ariſe in them ſpon- 
tancouſly, when they are leftto themſelves, with- 


out AO regard te to the veſſels, „ or the vital motion 
. a * being 
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being raiſed either too "Ow or depreſſed 
too low. 

Whilſt the fluids reſide in the veſſels, they under⸗ 
go the action of the body, and are changed by it. 
A ſpontaneous change can never, therefore, take place 

in them, as the powers of the veſſels and viſcera are 
producing a very different change. Thus human 
milk, when out of the body, will turn to whey, 
cheeſe, and a fat cream, which it never does whilſt 
in the body. But the motion of the humours, through 
the veſſels, cauſes great changes, nay, induces a quite 
oppoſite nature. For, according as this motion is 

raiſed too high, as in acute diſeaſes, or ſinks too low, 
as in chronic diſeaſes, very different, nay, ſometimes, 
oppoſite changes are produced, which ought to be 


carefully examined. 

There are three things, therefore, hive to be con- 
ſidered. 1. What happens to the fluids when out of 
their veſſels, from thoſe common cauſes which act 
upon all bodies. 2. What changes ariſe in them from 
an increaſe of their motion. 3. And what conſe- 

wee follow from a defect 0 motion. 


Of the MOST SIMPLE and SPONTANEOUS 
 DisorDERS of the Flulps. 


AP H. . LVII. 


TH E humours in a living man, are either 
yet crude, and retain the nature of the 
aliment, or ſuch as by the power of the natural 
functions, and their mixture with the other 
fluids, have acquired a like nature with _— | 


- Whilſt our aliment retains any thing of its own 


| nature, it is called crude. The n is crude in the 
Vor. I. : ſto- 


66 Of sro ANEO US DISEASES Aph. 59, 60. 
ſtomach and inteſtines, in the lacteals, m the ciſterna 
lumbaris, the chyliferous duct, in the vena cava, and 
in the right ventricle of the heart, though it has been 
already mixed with ſo many concocted humours. 
While the chyle is paſſing through the lungs, the 
. ſecond concoction begins, and then it is converted 
into milk; till, at length, it loſes the nature of food, 
and is aſſimilated into our humours, by the action of p 
the veſſels, OE. of the lungs. 


Ax E. . 


Tue hiaotirs firſt mefitoned ( 58. j are taken 
from vegetables, or from other animals. 
All our nutriment is taken from the animal 
aud vegetable kingdom. The foſſile affords no- 
thing, but ſome forts of e. as Alt 
en Kc. 


Of 8 DisEAskES from an 


ACID Homous. 


ar R IX. 
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ter, from K or pals ag FT ng 
not fermented, nor boiled; under this head 
| _— likewiſe-/be,added, ſuch auſtere ſubſtances 
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as render the humours viſcid by their aſtrin- 
gency. 


It is at . debated, whether an acid be owing . 
to the aliments only, or whether it naturally exiſts 1 in 
the ſound liquids of a man, or other animals, ſo as to 
be extracted by art. If we except milk, in which 
the nature of the aliment ſtill prevails, all the other 
humours, left to themſelves in the open air, will pu- 
trify. The blood of an healthy man has no ſign of 
an acid in it, nor has the urine of thoſe who have 
drank a large quantity of acids. Yet the contrary. 
opinion has been maintained by Homberg and Le-- 
mery. However, this is certain, that many vegi- 
tables, ſeveral ſorts of grain and pulſe, and all the 
ſummer fruits, will either acquire an acid acrimony, 
or be changed into a glutinous fat, if expoſed to the 
ſame degree of heat as is found in the body ; that the 
ſame eaten by a ſtrong, healthy perſon are ſo changed 
by the powers of the veſſels and viſcera, and the mix- 
ture of the human liquids, as to loſe their own na- 
ture, and be converted into ours; but when the body 
is too weak to aſſimilate the aliments, they then fol- 
low their own nature, and degenerate into a ſponta- 
neous corruption. An acid, therefore, is foreign to 
the body; «for no animal humour, RY ſo called, | 
yr tom of itſelf. Eo 


AP H. IXI 
Tinte acid acrimony (60) has, for its ante- 


cedent cauſes, 1. Aliments of the mealy, 


ſucculent, acid, freſh, crude, fermentin g or fer-= 


_ mented parts of vegitables. 2. The want of 
good blood in the body that lives on ſuch. ali- 
ments. 3. The weakneſs of the fibrous tex - 
ture of the veſſels and viſcera (24. 20. 43-1 


The want of animal motion, 4s in children. 
F 2 Theſe 


68 Of sroxr ANROUs Disrasrs Aph. 61, 62. 

Theſe are the cauſes which produce an acid in the 
body; being either aliments degenerating of them 
ſelves into an acid acrimony, or whatever weakens the 
 affimilating powers of the body. See * 25 25. 
Né. 1. 29. 41. | 
4. The chyle i is mixed with the blood in ſmall. 


quantities, and is changed into milk by the powers 
of the veſſels and viſcera, and, at laſt, is converted 


into blood. Thus is effected by means of the circu- 
lation, and chiefly by the action of the lungs. The 
more exerciſe one utes, the ſwifter the motion of the 
humours will be, and, of courſe, the affimilation of 
the aliment will be more ſpecdily and more eaſily per- 
formed. For this reaſon infants are —_— to r | 
eaſes . from acidit. | | 


Ar H. IXI. | 


T HE ſeat of this a6id acrimony 1s chiefly 5 in 
the organs of the firſt digeſtion; from 


whence it by flow degrees n me blood, and 
at laſt the humours. p 


In the organs s of the firſt e 7 All the 8 
chat the aliments undergo by manducation, the ac- 
tions of the ſtomach, inteſtines, lacteals, &c. till the 
chyle is diſcharged into the ſubclavian vein, is called 
the firſt digeſtion. The effect of this digeſtion is the 
production of chyle: but, by the ſecond digeſtion, 
whatever is of a foreign nature is intirely thrown of, | 
and the aliment changed into our own. . 

By ſlow degrees infects the blood. ] Fhis does not 
ſeem poſſible, till all the organs of the firſt digeſtion. 
are replete with an acid. For the mouths of the lac- 
teals, and meſeraick veins, will not eaſily admit any 
ching that is acid, as theſe tender orifices would be 
immediately contracted by it. Beſides, the chyle is 
aluted'? in the 7horaic m_ __ a large quantity of | 


Iymph, 


7 
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lymph; and thus diluted, enters the ſubclavian vein, 
and mixes with the blood, from which it can no lon- 
ger be diſtinguiſhed ; ſo that if there were ſome ſlight 
acid in the chyle, yet, thus diluted, it would ſoon be 
loſt. But, that the blood itſelf may receive ſome acid 
taint, there is reaſon to believe from what we ſome- 
times obſerve in diſeaſes. Thus ſweat ſometimes has 
an acid ſmell; and drinking too freely of ſharp wines 
has brought on the gout, which has been often cured 
by the uſe of alcaline remedies. The black feculent 
blood lodged in the hypochondria, when reſolved, and 
diſcharged by vomit, has been found ſo very acid as 
to erode ſtones. = 


5; Le LEE; 
- 4 acidity produces ſour belchings, hun- 


ger, a knawing pain in the ſtomach, moſt 

ſevere cholics, flatulencies, ſpaſms, a ſluggiſh- 
neſs of the bile, and various changes thereof, 

acid chyle, and ſtools of an acid ſmell. Theſe 
( are its effects in the ſtomach and inteſtines. 


Severe cholics.] An acid, produced in the ſto- 
mach, if it be not changed by the bile, is rendered 
more acrid the longer it remains in the inteſtinal tube, 

and hence may occaſion exceſſive pains by eroding 
and vellicating its fibres. From this cauſe gripings in 
the belly are ſo frequent to children. 
_. Flatulencies, ſpaſms.] Air, unconfined in the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, does no hurt; but when an acid, 
by its irritation cauſes ſpaſms, . by which they are 
contracted in ſeveral places, the included air rarifies 

and diſtends them, and when the ſpaſm is removed, it 
paſſes upwards or downwards with violence, or elſe 
ſhifting its place, wanders through the inteſtines with 
a murmur called borborygmos. 


F 3 „ 
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A fluggiſhneſs of the bile.] Of all the humours 
that are not excrementitious, the bile is the moſt 
acrid, and putrifies the ſooneſt; but mixing with the 
chyle in the duodenum it often deſtroys the tendency ir 
has to turn ſour, and divides and diſſolves the whole 
into one uniform mixture. When therefore an acid 
predominates, the nature of the bile is in a manner 
1nverted, and its efficacy quite loſt. This is evident 
in infants labouring under an acid, for the coloſtrum 
in their ſtomachs is diſſolved by the bile, whilſt it is 
in a good ſtate, and then the ſtools appear yellow, 
and alike in every part; but when the bile becomes 
ſluggiſn by the predominance_ of the acid, white 
lumps of this coloſtrum will be diſcharged with the 
ſtools. As long as the bile continues in a natural 
ſtate, there is always a good ſtate of health, but if 
it abounds, or is too acrid, putrid diſeaſes will follow; 
if it is deficient, or becomes ſluggiſh, then a foun- 
dation is laid for chronic diſeaſes. {aps 


AP H. LXIV. 


'ACIDITY in the blood produces paleneſs, 
a chylous acid ſerum : hence in women, an 
acid, or rather too aceſcent milk, acid ſweat, 
and acid ſpittle; hence itchings, obſtructions, 
puſtules, ulcers, too ſpeedy coagulations of the 
milk, and perhaps of the blood itſelf, with an 
unfitneſs to circulate, and then irritations of the 
brain and nerves; whence, convulſions, a dil 
- «turbed circulation, and death at laſt. ba 


Paleneſs.] Thoſe who have a predominant: acid, 
look pale. This ſhews a deficiency of the moſt folid 
red part of the blood, and where this fails, the aſſi- 
milation of the crude humours is deficient, and they 
more eaſily degenerate into a ſpontaneous corruption. 

4:6 | „ Paleneſs 


Aph. 64. from an e * 


Paleneſs therefore is not only the effect of a preſent, 
but alſo the preſage of a future acid. 

A chylous acid ſerum.] This muſt be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the concocted ſerum of the blood, which is 
yellow, concretes by fire, and is never acid or 
aceſcent, but is apt to turn putrid by a ſpontaneous 
corruption. By the chylous ſerum, is here meant the 
chyle itſelf, as yet circulating with the blood, and 
not ſufficiently fu 5 bdued, fo that it retains its own na- 
ture, by which it inclines to acidity. For, from 
chyle, milk is generated, which, by the power of 
the circulation, will be changed i in 24 hours into ſe- 
rum and red blood ; but if the aſſimilating powers 
be too weak, it will either not alter the nature of the 
milk, or at leaſt not ſo ſoon; hence the aceſcent nature 
of the milk will remain, and an acid be produced 1 in 
weak people, even in the blood itſelf, 

Hence in women an acid, or rather too aceſcent 

milk. ] Milk ſeldom turns in the breaſts, but it may 
eaſily be in ſuch a ſtate as ſoon to become acid. If 

a healthy woman abſtains from eating or drinking 24 
hours, ſhe will have no milk in her. breaſts, but a 
yellowiſh ſalt ſerum, becauſe the milk is now changed 
by the force of the circulation into a ſerum, and, 
depoſiting the nature of Aliment, is become a natu- 
ral humour. 

Acid ſweat, and acid ſpictle.} This never hap- 
pens but in very weak people; yet if an acid is in 
the blood, all the humours ſecreted from it may be 
acid alſo. 
| Itching.) All ſharp humours depoſited on the 
{kin oceaſion itchings, obſtructions, and puſtules, 
& c. about the ſubcutaneous follicles. In a jaundice 
the bile, when carried to the ſurface of the body, 
will raiſe an intolerable itchin 

Too ſpeedy coagulations of” the milk. ] Milk in- 
lining too much to acidity, and ſtagnating in the 
aftiferous ducts of the breaſts, ap e turn 

8 F 4 acid 
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acid there, and occaſion tumours, inflammations, 

&c. Coagulations of milk in the breaſt are more 
frequent after a fever than before; and then it is ra- 
ther from an alcaleſcent degeneration. | 
And perhaps of the blood itſelf.] An acid gene- 
rated in the body can hardly coagulate the blood; 
yet if the atra bilis be mixed with the blood, it may 
certainly cauſe a fatal coagulation of it. | 
Irritations of the brain and nerves.]  Acrid ſub- | 
ſtances can hardly ever arrive at the tender veſſels of 
the brain and nerves, nature having been ſo careful 
to prevent their admiſſion, by faithful guards in 
every part. If ſmoak offends the eye, the eye-lids 
preſently ſhur, if drawn into the lungs, a cough is 
Excited to expel the enemy, &c. But irritations. of 
the brain and nerves may ariſe from an acid in the 
prime viz; for thote diſperſed through the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, have a wonderful conſent with every 
part of the body, as we learn from certain experience. 
A worm irritating theſe nervous parts, will occaſion 
convulſions. Poiſon ſwallowed, and ſtill remaining 
in the ſtomach, will diſturb the whole body, even 
till death enſues. Hence an acid in the firſt paſſages, 
ma 8 wonderful diſeaſes, and even death it- 
ef, by an irritation of the nerves only, without en- 
tering into the inſide of the brain and nerves. 


3 „ 

F RO M what has been ſaid (from Aph. 60 
to 65,) the preſent, future, and paſt acid 

_. conſtitution may be known; hence alſo its ef- 

feects foreſeen, and the cure known. 55 | 


J 

HIC H is effected; 1. By aliments both 
animal and vegitable of an anti- acid na- 

ture. 2. By broths, reſembling good blood 
2 e made 
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made of the fleſh of rapacious animals. 3. By 
ſtrengthening things. 4. By ſtrong exerciſe, 
5. By medicines that abſorb, dilute, obtund, 
and change acids, „ ; 


1. Animal and vegitable.] No animal tends to 
acidity of itſelf, but always to putrefaction; food there- 
fore of the animal kind is oppoſite to an acid, and 
waſted fleſh more eſpecially fo, Fiſh is particularly 
good, as it putrifies ſooner than fleſh; and thoſe 
which devour other fiſh are thought preferable to the 
rreſt, as the pike, &c, Jellies are alſo ſerviceable. 

Moſt vegetables are aceſcent; yet not all. All bitter 

vegetables reſiſt acidity; hence hops preſerve beer 

from ſouring. Cabbages putrify of themſelves, and 

all the acrid antiſcorbutic plants, as ſcurvy-graſs, 

' horſe-radiſh, muſtard, &c. nay, when diſtilled freſn, 
they yield a volatile alcaline ſalt; hence they become 

ſo beneficial in cold ſcorbutic diſeaſes. In the Ma- 

teria Medica, under the preſent aphoriſm, there is a 

catalogue of the anti-acid plants, and of thoſe birds 

that live on other animals, whoſe fleſh, therefore, is 
moſt liable to putrify. x „ 

2. Three things are required for the cure of an 

"acid. ©-1, Sue food as never naturally turns to an 

acid. 2. Such corroborants as excite thoſe actions 
of the body, employed in the aſſimilation of our food. 
3. To correct the preſent acid in the body, that it do 
no miſchief : how this is done we ſhall ſhew in the 
laſt number of this aphoriſm. „ 
3. BY 2 things.] They have already 

been treated of, Aph. 28. N' 4. but Brunſwick mum 
excels all the reſt ; which is a kind of ſyrup from 
wheat, and abides the heat of India without a change, 
and is more beneficial in all languid diſeaſes, than could 
almoſt be expected. „ | 
4. By ftrong exerciſe.] What exerciſe does to 
ſtrengthen weak ſolids has already been obſerved in 
c e 


5. By 


j 


iP arts they cover from eroſion. . If acrid poiſon has 
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5. By medicines that abſorb.] The chief of theſe 
Are ern utes in the Materia Medica, and are ſuch 
as have the peculiar property of attracting a latent 
acid, of ſeparating it from the other parts of a li- 
quid, and, in a manner, concreting into one maſs 
with it. 

Dilute.] That is water r and every liquid in which 
it is the prevailing ingredient. But as an acid pre- 
valls in weak bodies, and watery diluents weaken, 
(See Aph. 3 N Is) ahlorpe nt medicines are pre- 
ferable to the diluent. 

'Obtund.] Theſe are ſuch as by 5 ſoft and oily 

parts ſo involve all acrid particles as to render .them 

Inactive; and, at the ſame time, preſerve all the 


en fwallowed, the beſt remedy is to drink a large 
quantity, of. oil. Broths made into jellies are here alto 
Feneßcl, as they inviſcate acids by their ee 
and are naturally diſpoſed to utrifaction. 
And change acids. ] Theſe are ſuch. medicines as 


| meeting an. acid, unite with it into a new kind of 


falt, that is neither acid nor alcali, but what the che- 
miſts term a neutral or a compound falt, which is 
one of the beſt reſolvents. When the acrid liquor of 
alt of tartar per deliguium is mixed with the very acid 
oil of vitriol, a mild compound ſalt is produced, 


called in the ſhops, . vitriolated tartar, which is one 


ed the beſt diobſtruents we. have. 


AP H. LXVII. 


| 1 HE ice preparation, doſe, ey 5 


ſonable application of theſe remedies, are 
known to the phyſician, from his knowledge 
:of-the diſeaſe, its Ns: and the ſtate of. the 1 
tient, 1 


The choice.] We ſoldem g give, dean Ges, PR - 
or VINE, to young cluldren, or at 2255 in a JED 


Aph. 67. from an acid Humovs. - 
| ſmall doſe; becauſe, if they do not preſently meet 
the acid, they may do as much miſchief by their 
acrimony as the acid itſelf. But we give them ab- 
ſorbents which have no acrimony to hurt, or ſoaps, 
in which the acrimony of the alcali is ſo inviſcated b 
Oil, as to be incapable of doing harm. If theh in- 
teſtines be excoriated by an acid, we fly to oils, ad 
animal jellies. If, with an acid, there be a gluti- 
nous lentor in the prime viz, which renders abſor» 
bents uſeleſs ; we then uſe. the faxed alcaline ſalts, 
which reſolve the glutinous viſcidity, and change the 
acid into a neutral ſalt. If an acid has got into the 
blood, cauſing cold and ſluggiſhneſs, the volatile al- 


caline ſalts are of ſervice, as they excite the languid 


powers of life by their ſtimulus. Fixed alcaline falts 


are likewiſe beneficial, as they may enter the blood 
diluted with the chyle. Abſorbents are leſs proper, 
as they do not enter the lacteals: but if the body at 
the ſame time wants to be ſtrengthened, filings of 
ſteel are preferable to all other medicine. 
Preparation.] The alkaline ſalts, whether fixed 
or volatile, are beſt given diluted with pure water. 
If a troubleſome flatulence ſnould ariſe from the 
meeting of the alkali and acid, then an alkali, boil- 
ed up with oil into a ſoap, ſhould be given. 
Doſe.] Abſorbents may be given in large doſes, 
as they are not active enough to do any harm. Nor 
need we be very cautious in giving diluents and ob- 
tundents. But as medicines which change acids are 
all of the acrid kind, they require a ſmaller doſe, as 
1s obſerved in the Materid Medica. 5 
Seaſonable application.] If an acid is lodged in 
the prime vie, it is beſt to carry the anti- acids 
through the whole tract of the inteſtines, by adding 
ſome gentle purging ſtimulus. If it is in the blood, 
the volatile alkaline ſalts are particularly ſerviceble. If 
an infant ſuffers from acidities, we may weaken and 
deſtroy the preſent acid; but we cannot ordec an al- 
Kaleſcent diet, as it loaths almoſt every a" 


0 
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milk. In this caſe, the mother ſhould live upon a 
diet oppoſite to an acid. See Aph. 66. N*. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


„ Pb LIVIN: 


FENCE it is obvious, why this diſeaſe is 
141 ſo common to children, to the ſlothful, to 
virgins, to the poor, and particular tradeſmen. 
To children.) Becauſe they live on their mothers 
milk, and on mealy ſubſtances, or on the milk of 
other animals, which are all of an aceſcent nature. 
Their ſolids are alſo very tender, and they have ſcarce 
any exerciſe. ET. | FED | 
The ſlothful.] Idleneſs weakens the action of the 
veſſels and viſcera; hence a degeneration of the ali- 
ments into a ſpontaneous corruption: and as our 
food, ſuch as bread, wine, beer, and many kinds of 
herbs turn ſour, it is no wonder that fach perſons 
are ſubject to diſeaſes from a redundant acid. 
_ To virgins.] From their lax habit of the body, 
and ſendentary life, and drinking too much warm 
= ED = | | ; 5 
To the poor.] Becauſe they can ſeldom get fleſh, 
and live by ſome ſedentary trade. | | 
And particular tradeſmen.) Thoſe who ob- 
liged to ſpend whole days in an air full of acid fumes, 
are ſubject to acidities; for the bibulous veſſels ab- 
ſorb a conſiderable quantity from this air. Beſides, 
it is drawn into the lungs, gets into the ſtomach and 
inteſtines; hence the palene of thoſe who make vi- 
negar, aqua fortis, &c. 7 : 


THE 
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» 


The DiIsEASEs Rong a $PONTANROUS 
; Grorzx. 
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A Glutinous far from vegetables is ; prefiuced. 
1. By a diet of crude mealy aliments, and 
auſtere unripe fruits. 2. From a want of good 
blood. 3. From a debility of the veſſels and 
viſcera, and from an inaQtivity of the bile. 
4. From a want of animal motion. 5. From 
a diſſipation of the moſt fluid parts of the blood 
through the relaxed ſecretory veſſels. 6 From 
2 retention of the thicker parts, owing to a de- | 
bility of the exdretory TE. 


A glutinous ſubſtance is, as it were, of a ſemi- 
po uid nature, but has ſuch a lentor in its parts, that 

en moved, they, in a manner, ſtill Rick cloſe to-- 
other; There is a lentor in all the human fluids. 
The blood, the ſerum, the bile, ſaliva, &c. have a 
certain tenacity neceſſary to health; when the blood 
Joſes this plaſtick lentor, a dropſy enſues. But there 
are ſome ſecretions from the blood which are natu- 
rally glutinous, as the unctuous liquor that lubri- 
cates the joints, the mucus that defends the membra- 
nous parts, as that in the gullet, ſtomach, and in- 
deſtines. Here we treat of the morbid gluten ariſing 
oy the following cauſes, 

A diet of crude mealy aliments.] All mealy 
fubſtances mixed with water grow more or leſs thick, 
and more ſo if taken crude; for after fermentation, 
che tenacity is broken, as is plain from bredd. 
Auſtere unripe fruits.] The children of country 
| TY eat 9 * ; e a ſwelled belly, 3 


ale 
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pale face, * a languor of the whole body, by giv- | 
ing a greater lentor to the fluids. 
2. From a want of good blood.] Good blood was 
_ juſtly reckoned among the cauſes that aſſimilate the 
aliments into our humours, (25. No. 1. 43. No. 3.) 
when this is wanting, the glutinous aliment retains 
its own nature, and is not ſufficiently changed. Thoſe 
who have loft a great deal of blood, grow tumid, 
and languiſh under a cold lentor ; for good blood at- 
tenuates all viſcidities b 72 motion and heat. 
3. From a debility of the veſſels and viſcera.]- A 
due ſtrength of the veſſels changes the crude aliment 
into our own humours ; if increaſed, it roduces the 
Phlogiſtic lentor, which is the reverſe of that we are 
ſpeaking of. Hence robuſt people live upon a mealy. 
jet without prejudice ; but the weak and idle 9 | 
the abdominal viſcera quickly obſtructed by it. 
Ignactivity of the bile.] The bile 2 its ſoapy na- 
ture diſſolves the aliment, divides and attenuates 
whatever is glutinous a and viſcid. When, therefore, 
the bile becomes inactive, the glutinous aliments, 
and the natural pituita or mucus which lines the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, are accumulated, become more 
r and occaſion very dangerous diſeaſes. 
4 A want of animal motion.] In ſedentary peo- 
the natural gluten is always increaſed, and their 
dies become Jax and bloated. Exerciſe increaſes 
the motion of the fluids, and carries off whatever 
would otherwiſe ſtick in the veſſels. When the body 
is ſtrongly exerciſed, reſpiration is increaſed, and by 
the reciprocal action of the diaphragm and the ab- 
dominal muſcles, it moves all the viſcera, and 
preſſes them cloſe WO; till by this means they are 
dete ey 
AB. From a diſn pation of the moſt fluid parts.] 
This is a frequent cauſe of viſcidity, though ſeldom 
thought of; for moſt of our humours run into con- 
eretions, when a ſmall portion of the maze. fluid 
rw is 1 off. Hence appears the abſurdity of 5 


-; attenuating 
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attenuating the blood by ſudorificks, &c. as it muſt 
ſo much the more. run into concretions. 

6. From a retention of the thicker parts.] A 
ſound body generates a pituitous matter, which, 
when it has done its office, ought to be diſcharged. 
out of the body, otherwiſe it will become morbid. 
The internal ſurface of the trachea and bronchial 
| veſſels, is overſpread with a ſmooth mucus, which 
covers and defends the nerves that are there diſperſed ; 
but this mucus, in a healthy young perſon who 
breathes well, and is active, is diſſipated after it has 
done its office; or collecting in a larger quantity after 
ſleep, is eaſily brought up by a little coughing and 
hawking: yet, in old men, it is gradually collected, 
grows ſluggiſh and viſcid, and their weak lungs, and 
ſtill weaker ſides, being incapable of throwing it off, 
it occaſions a kind of ſtertor in that part of the lungs 
where the air is lodged, till at length it is brought up 
by coughing. From the conſtant ſupply of this mucus, 
and weakneſs of the concoctive powers of the lungs, 
the dilatation of its veſſels, and relaxation of the 

mucus cells, proceeds that aſthmatic cough incident 
to old men, whereof Hippocrates ſaid long ago, 
That hoarſeneſſes and colds in old men do not go 
off by concoction.” * Whatever therefore attenuates 
this viſcid mucus, and at the ſame times excites the 
languid powers, is particularly ſerviceable to old men. 
The ſame kind of mucus is likewiſe found in the 
{ſtomach and inteſtines, | and even in the bladder: 
hence the mucous or pituitous urine of old men. 


l Aer . EN. 
Tus ontancous gluten is rt Formed in 


1 the ſtomach and inteſtines ; hence it gets 
into the blood, and afterwards into all the li- 
quids derived from it. . „ 


e i 
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N the rim vie it cauſes a toſk of - 4 

a ſenſe of fulneſs, a nauſea, vomitings, a 
| crudity of the aliments, inactivity of the bile, 
an inſpiſſation and conſumption of it ; it gives 
Tiſe to the mucus in the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
occaſions a coſtive and ſwelled belly, and pre- 
vents the due preparation, reren, and e. 
cretion of the chyle. | xr 05 


| Loſs of appetite.] We know that loſs of appe- 
tite proceeds from this cauſe, when it falls off lowly, 
and at length is quite gone, without any diſeaſe pre- 
ceding, or any ſign of AR en in- the humours 
about the ſtomach. 

Senſe of fulneſs. ] People i in this caſe always « com- 
plain of being full, are never hungry, and feel a 
py load at their ſtomach. 

Nauſea, vomitings.] This viſcid phlegm adhering 
to the fauces, or fluctuating i im the ſtomach, will ir- 
ritate it to ſuch a degree as to cauſe a continual nauſea, 
and often violent vomiting | 

A crudity of the aliments. * The food Snow 
is ſo blended with this tenacious phlegm, that the 
efficacy of the humours, ſecreted in theſe parts, is ren- 
dered altogether uſeleſs ; though the action of theſe 
humours, eipecially of the bile, is the chief inſtru. : 
menc of chylification. If, therefore, the humours, + 
which in a healthy ſtate divide and abſterge all viſci- 
dities, cannot prevent the accumulation of this lentor, 
they are much leſs. able to attenuate it after it is 
collected. 

Inactivity of the bile.] Though this "EI 
matter cannot poſſibly get into the blood, by the 
lacteal and meſenteric veins; ; yet when dilutedl and 
mined with other . it may, as it were, ſteal 
133 into 
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into it, and there form preternatural viſcidities; for 
the humours ſecreted from the blood, will follow the 
nature of the blood from which they are ſecreted, If 
the. blood abounds with this lentor, lo will the hu- 
mours ſecreted from it. | 

An inſpiſſation and conſumption af it.] It is pro- 


bable that after the bile is mixed with the chyle in 
the inteſtines, that part of it is re-abſorbed by the 


| meſenteric veins, and returned to the liver. But 
when i it is inviſcated with this tenacious gluten, it 
cannot be reſorbed, but paſſes into the great inteſ- 
tines by the periſtaltic motion; ſo that a large quan- 
tity of pure bile may be conſumed to no purpoſe. 

Gives riſe to the mucus in the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines. Namely, to this morbid ſort. May not the 
ſame produce that which the ancients called vitreous ? 
Galen's caſe ſeems to ſhew, that the vitreous phlegm is 
different from that which is n collected. Vid. 
de Iocis affect. lib. 2. cap. 5. 


A coſtive and ſwelled belly.] 1 As the bile i is the 


chief ſtimylant whereby ſtools are procured, if it be- 
comes inactive, or is inviſcated with the glutinous 
matter in the primæ viæ, the body muſt become coſ- 
tive and then ſwell. This we ſee in children labour- 
ing under this diſeaſe, whoſe bellies ſometimes ſwell 
to a monſtrous ſize. 


And prevents the due preparation, &c.] To make | 


| chyle there is required the action of the ſtomach 

— inteſtines, a mixture of both ſorts of bile, of the 
pancreatic juice, and ſuccus gaſtricus, &c. but all 
Their effects are impeded by the adheſion of this glu- 


tinous matter, ſo; that the chy le cannot be perfected, 


nor the. ſecretion of it made in the inteſtines. Hence 
_ the Ys for want «of dee e ls] into a true 
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3 DisgAsESs from Aph. 72. 
Ar I ccortic oc 
I N the blood, it produces viſcidity, paleneſs, 


and a moſt difficult circulation; in the 
veſſels, obſtructions, concretions, a pale urine, 
with ſcarce any ſmell; a viſcid faliva; a white. 
ſwelling, defective ſecretions, a want of the 
moſt ſubtile fluids ; and hence a coalition of the 


If this pituitous matter infects the blood, certain 
mptoms of ill health will follow, which, when ob- 
rved, are termed the effects of the gluten ſponta- 

Bens; ind theſe es tone tt it oeg.7 
Viſcidity.] But very different from the inflamma- 

tory viſcid, which does not diffolve in water, as this 

ſpontaneous glue does. 24 SOT 21 

Paleneſs.] We may ſee the colour of the blood 

in all thoſe places where there is no ſſcin; as in the 

tongue, the gums, the inſide of the mouth, the noſe, 

c. When therefore all theſe parts appear pale, we 

know that the viſcidity is not of the inflammatory, 

but of the pituitous kind. When the blood is in- 
flamed, there is a heat and redneſs in theſe parts; but 
paleneſs and coldneſs when phlegm predominates. 

A moſt difficult circulation.] This always ſhews 

elf chiefly. in the lungs and brain; for this reaſon, 

the a&ion of theſe parts are diſordered: hence ſuch 
perſons as are thus indiſpoſed, frequently die lethar- 
gie, or ate choaked . an oppreſſion of the hangs. | 


4 


Pale urine with ſcarce any ſmell.] This always 
mes the powers of the body to be languid; hence 
it is pale in children, in lax women, and feeble old 
men. : - 
A viſcid faliva.] The ſaliva has naturally fome 
degree of viſcidity, becauſe the mucus of the mouth 
and neighbouring parts is mixed with it. But as the 
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fluids ſecreted from the blood, participate of the na- 
ture of the blood, it is no wonder that a viſcid ſa- 
liva ſhould be ſecreted from too viſcid a blood. 
White, ſwelling.] By a white ſwelling is here 
meant that diſeale called by the ancients, a Leuco- 
phlegmatia, wherein the blood both loſeth its redneſs 
and denſity. This diſeaſe is often confounded with 
the anaſarca, though they are evidently diſtinct dif- 
eaſes : for in a leucophlegmatia the humours are of 
a cold pituitous nature, in the anafarca, watery and 
thin. Hence Hippocrates diſtinguiſhing them ſays, 
<« when white pituita ſeizes the body, the whole body 
„ ſwells with a white tumour—if it is carried off in 
the beginning, the patient will recover; otherwiſe | 
eit turns to a dropſy, and kills;” * and elſewhere, 
,a dropſy follows the pituita alba.“ | | 
Defective ſecretions. ] All ſecretions are made 
from the blood ; that theſe may be duly performed, 
it is neceſſary that the blood ſhould be good. Though 
weak bodies convert the aliment into chyle and milk, 
yet they cannot turn it into ſolid red blood; hence 


they have ſo white an aſpect. For the ſame reaſons, 


they ſcarcely perſpire, make little urine, ſecrete but 
little bile, &c. and as the accumulated pituita either 
| ſtops up or compreſſes the ſmaller ſecreting veſſels, 
the ſecretions muſt be defective. 1 5: 
Want of the moſt ſubtile fluids.] When the hlood 
degenerates into a pituitous avs all the actions that 
depend upon a ſecretion of the animal ſpirits muſt 
fail. Hence that averſion to muſcular motion, that 
torpor, dulneſs of the ſenſes, fleepineſs, and forget- 
fulneſs fo viſible in leucophlegmatic people: for by 
the wiſe appointment of nature, the blood ſent to the 
brain 1s d from its more viſcid parts, being firſt 
conveyed by the external carotid to the noſtrils,” the 
tongue, the inſide of the mouth, &c. where depoſit- 
ing its lentor, the pureft blood only is carried to 


De Afectionbd. Apb. 74. Sed. 7. 
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the cerebrum and cerebellum, for the ſecretion of 
n 

Hence a coalition of the fineſt canals.] When fo 
large a veſſel as the canalis arterioſus collapſes and 
N grows together, when deprived of its circulating fluid, 
no wonder that the ſame "I ſhould "POE. to the 
fineſt canals. 


ar R. Lxxw. 
| H- NCE all the concoctions, hae 


ſecretions, excretions: all the vital, natu- 
ral, and animal motions. are ene. whence 
ſuffocation and death. 


All theſe miſchief maſt — ariſe from a a too 
3 een res ee of the wende 78 


A P H. Rong 


Ri O M what has been faid (69 to 54) the 
diagnoſis, prognoſis, and anamneſis of this 


| diſeaſe are evident; nor is it difficult to Kare 
the method of mae 1 2 30 | 
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| W H Ic H will be obtained; 15 By the uſe 
of meat and drink well fermented, ſeaſoned 

Voith falt and aromaticks. 2. By broths made 

from the fleſh of birds. 3. By ſtrengthening 

| the veſſels and viſcera. 4. By exerciſe... 5. By 

3 mamedicines that dilute, 2 ſtimulate, and 
Are iof the bilious and ſoapy kinds. 6. By fric- 

tion, heat, baths, and bliſters. —Belides, the 
internal 885 may be overſpread with concre- 
8 | tions 


5 
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4s thin as Water, 
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tions that are glutinous, . cheeſy, mucous,” mu- 
cilaginous, friable, ceraceous, pultaceous, dreggy, 
calcalous, tartareous, inflammatory, ſerous, po- 
lypous,  meliceratous, ſteatomatous, atheroma- 
tous, and ſcirrhous. But we ſhould be careful 
not to expel, with this morbid gluten, that be- 
neficial, natural, lubricating, unctuous, and de- 
fenſive gluten, which nature has, for neceſſary 
uſes, given to the eyes, eye-lids, noſe, mouth, 
fauces, gullet, ſtomach, inteſtines, pelvis, ure- 
ters, bladder, urethra, to the mucilaginous 
ſheaths of the tendons, to the. articulations of 
the joints, to the larynx, aſpera arteria, and 
bronchia, which has too often been done by 1 ig- 
norant men and 22 EY 


1. Flour mixed with water beconies a vici vaſte, 
but when it is well fermented this tenacity is deſtroy- 
ed. Therefore bread. well fermented, eſpecially biſ- 
cuit, is here directed, which ſhould be End with 
a little ſalt, and the aromaticks mentioned in the 
Materia Medica, as cinnamon, mace, nutmeg, &c. 
For drink, wine, or ſtrong beer, which is preferable 
to wine in this caſe; bitt the beſt remedy” is Brunſ- 
wick mum with biſcuit. When the g'uten is in- 
flammatory, we give a decoction of barley-water; ; 
but this would increaſe the cold gluten, we are now 
treating — 

2. Broths made from the fleſh of birds that live « on 
inſects, have not ſo much of the gclatinous part, byt 
as ſoon as they are ſwal.owed, are, by the heat of the 
body, more diſpoſed to putrify, than that of animals 
' which feed on vegetables; for. putrefaction attenuates 
whatever is viſcid. Thus the thickelt Jelly of hart{- 
horn, the moment it being! to Patri Wil Hecome 
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3. How the veſſels and viſcera are to be ſtrength- 
ened, See Aph. 47. 5 5 
4. Without great exerciſe it is a vain attempt to 
eure this pituitous indiſpoſition; and yet the motion 
muſt not be too violent at firſt, leaſt the glutinous 
matter ſhould be thrown upon the lungs, which 
would be attended with great danger. When the pa- 
tient is too weak to uſe exerciſe, friction ſhould po 
eee ee 
5. This cold pituitous matter may be diluted by 
water, . if warm; but by relaxing the ſolids 
jt increaſes the cauſe of the diſeafe. ent 


4 „ Reſolvents have been treated of Aph. 
5 Stimulate.] Every thing applied to the body that 
Increaſes the motion of it may be called a ſtimulant, 
this being the common effect of all ſtimulating medi- 
cines, In the Materia Medica theſe ſtimulants are 
enumerated according to their various claſſes, 
Of the bilious and ſoapy kind.] The bile and the 
viſcid pituita are of ſo oppoſite a nature, that they 
can never predominate together, bile being the 
poet ſolvent of all pituitous humours; and in 
thoſe who abound with them, the bile is either defi- 
cient in quantity, or rendered too inactive. Nothing 
therefore ſeems more proper than to ſupply the defect 
of the bile, either by giving. the bile of other ani- 
mals, or by the uſe of bitter plants. The Venetian 
ſoap 1s a mild diſſolvent of all glutinous fat ſubſtances, 
to which may be added one twentieth part of gall, 
made up into pills, and thus endeavour fo ſupply the 
JJ ble. TT 
By friction, ] See Aph. 28. Ne. 2. Children who 
have ſwelled bellies, are greatly relieved by rubbin 
BE Mem with coarſe cloths in a morning, after ſleep and 
_—_— = 5 
3 Heat.) All medicines for the cure of glutinous 
dliſeaſes are ſuch as raiſe heat in the body. 


Veſic a= 
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Veſicatories.] Theſe act as ſtimulants, whereby 
they excite the languid motion of the blood, and by 
their diſſolving power attenuate the pituitous matter. 
Beſides, the internal 2 may be, &c.] We are 
certain from medical obſervation, that ſtrange con- 
cretions of the humours may happen in various parts 
of the body, and of a quite different nature from 
each other, which may impede the action of the parts 
where they are ſeated, and produce very wonderful 
and obſcure diſeaſes. Theſe concretions are enume- 
rated in the text. 1 | | 
But we ſhould be careful not to expel, &c.] That 
a viſcid mucus is ſecreted in many parts of the body 
by proper organs, for certain neceſſary uſes, is not to 
be doubred. The eye-lds are defended by ſuch a 
viſcid mucus, to prevent their being inflamed and 
excoriated by rubbing ſo frequently againſt each 
other. If the nerves, diſperſed through the cavities 
of the noſtrils were not covered with ſuch a mucus, 
they would ſoon grow dry, and the ſenſe of ſmellin 
be loſt. ' The inſide of the mouth, the fauces, and 
_ eefophagus, are covered with a like liniment, that 
 what'is ſwallowed may the more ealily paſs into the 
ſtomach. The internal ſurface of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines are lubricated with a mucus, to defend the 
extremities of the veſſels and nerves here open and 
prominent from the acrimony of the aliment. When 
this mucus is abraded in a dyſentery, molt violent 
pains ariſe, which are only to be relieved by ſuch 
means as reſtore it. The tendons are ſurrounded 
with, mucilaginous ſheaths to facilitate their motions, 
The layrnx, the aſpera arteria, and the lungs, have 
nerves ſo irritable, that if they were not covered with 
a mucus, the centact of the air would occaſion a per- 
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An ISL 


COM E plants abound with a matter, which 


when it putrifies of its own accord, does 
not turn acid, nor coaleſce, but is reſolved into 
a fœtid volatile fat alcali: ſuch are almoſt all 
the very acrid aromatic plants. But theſe are 
ſeldom taken in ſuch large quantities, as to oc- 
caſion a diſeaſe of themſelves. But if this 
ſhould happen, it ought to be ranked amongſt 
thoſe ariſing from an acrid olioſe alcali. 


Pa os cone nappa do 
aſhes, more or leſs ſalt ; theſe. boiled in water will. 


yield a ſaline lixivium, which after evaporation will | 
leave the ſalt called alcaline. Thiris diſtinguiſned 


by certain marks: it remains fixed in the fire for 
ſome time, but melts in a moiſt air; it has a ſharp, 
fiery, urinous taſte, but no ſmell; mixed with acids 
it raiſes an efferveſcence, and turns ſyrup of violets 8 

green. Soot diſtilled yields a conſiderable quantity 
of this alcaline ſalt, efferveſces with acids, and changes 
the colour of ſyrup of vigkets; >; tt i pn 

prepared by the na- 
tural fabrick of ſome plantß. Muſtard-ſeed bruiſed 
preſently exhales a volatile alcaline ſmell; and, if 
pounded. with vinegar, ſhews ſigns: of efferveſcence. 
There are other plants that ſhew few marks of 
preſent volatile alcali ; yet when left to themſelves, 
degenerate into a volatile fœtid, pinguious alcali: 
there 1s a catalogue of theſe in the Materia Medica. 
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An alcali therefore in the body is either from a 
ſpontaneous corruption of our humours, or from ali- 
ments that are of themſelves apt to putrefy, or from an 

| abuſe of alkaline ſalts. Though the acrid aromatic 
herbs are never ſo much uſed, a8 to produce a ſpon-; 
taneous alcali in the blood; yet the blood has been 
ſo diſſolved by an ichprudent uſe.of them in the eurvy. 
N fatal hmorthages have enſued. 855 
FE Gf APH. LXXVII. 1 9 nant Ig 


Ty flnids 3 y Rt the parts of „ | 
are various, according to the different food 


on which the animal lives; z Or, e to * 5 
| its 17 7 cat. a 5 


A P UH. XXV. 


F © R ERR Y that Held on hacks 1 water 
have either an acid, or aſceſcent chyle, and, 
| conſequently, a x milk of the ſame nature; which” 
in our bodies, following its own nature, has all 
the effects of vegetable nouriſhment, (ſee 61 to 
76.) and produces a viſcid matter in the prime 


Vic, 190 curd, " which 3 is a e Rang of viſe 
cidity. 8 þ 1 
Our aliment S 0 aſide: its own natural dil- 
poſition, and be changed into our on humours by 
the action of the veſſels and viſcera, before it can ſup- 
ply. the parts that are continually flying off; but the 
aliment often retains its own nature a conſiderable 
time, and then the fluids derived from it are different, 
- according to the different nature of the aliment bur 
| thoſe formed, from animal food, differ more eſpecix 
ally from one another: for the following reaſons, | _. 
1. Becauſe ſome live on vegitables only, as cows, 
ſheep, &c. ſome on, animal e only, as the 


3 1 1 "+ | | | lapwing, 
F 40 
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lapwing, woodcock, we and others on both, as 
„ ſparrows, pheaſants. 2. Cows milk will turn ſour in 
D hot weather; the fleſh of the ſame animal will putrefy. 
He that eats the milk takes down an aliment that will 
turn acid of itſelf, and he that eats the fleſh, a ſub- 
| ſtance inclined to ſpontaneous corruption. 
A viſcid matter in the prime viz like curd.] The 
blood and ſerum are ſtrongly difpoſed to form con- 
cretions. The ſerum coagulates with a-Certain degree 
of heat, but milk does not; yet milk flowing with 
the blood for twenty-four hours i is changed into ſe- 
rum, and then acquires” this power of concreting. 
This is owing to the action of the veſſels on the 
fluids, and more eſpecially of the lungs. The more 
remote, therefore, the fluids are from This laſt degree 
of perfection, the leſs power they have to run into 
| concretions. Chyle, for this reaſon, will hardly yield 
24 coagulum, but milk, which is only chyle that has 
5 circulated with the blood for ſome time, may be ſe- 
parated into cream, whey, and curd, which, when the 
whey is expreſſed, becomes cheeſe; ſo that the plaſtic” 
nature of the ſerum of the blood begins now to ſhew r. 
itſelf in the milk. Upon eating of milk, this coloſ- 
trum is ſeparated in the ſtomach and bowels from the | 
bother parts, and would fill the inteſtines with the 
worſt ſort of lentor, if it were not ſeparated by the 
bile. Hence the ſwelled bellies of infants, putrid 
Aren, &c. | 2 8 + 


A PH. Ixx1Ix. 9 8 


I UCH animals as feed 9. others, are fupplied 
with juices. that eaſily become alcaleſcent. 

Por in theſe, the chyle retaining the nature 
of the aliment ſeon tends to an alcaline ſtate; 
hence a fiſh diet, without ſalt, or acid ſauces, 
cannot be long uſed. Hence all rapacious ani 
mals bave con — a ſtinking breath; © 


Ar E. 


A PH. IXXX. 


FF the aliments are reduced, by the powers of 
1 our bodies, ſo as to form ſuch liquors as are 
found in an healthy and ſound body, after 24. 
hours abſtinence from meat and drink, then, if 
they are left to themſelves in reſt and in heat, or, 
if they are ſtrongly agitated, they will acquire, in 
all theſe ſtates, a tendency to putrefaction. 


The foregoing aphoriſms treat of the changes which 
happen to the humours from the aliments, before 
they have acquired the nature of our fluids , in this 
1s explained haw the ſame humours are changed after 
they have laid aſide their alimentary nature, and been 
converted into humours like our own. . Blood, taken 
from a vein four or five hours after eating, contains a 
large quantity of a milky chyle, but circulating with 
the blood ſome time longer, it loſes its whiteneſs, and 
is attenuated into ſerum. Hence milk has different 
qualities, according to the different times it is col- 
lected after eating. | EE 
All our fluids, if expoſed to the heat of the com- 

mon air, will putrefy, though we live merely on acid : 
or aceſcent ſubſtances; ſo that they are bur one de- 
> from a ſtate of putrefaction: but they all putre- 

| F ſooner after ſtrong exerciſe. How rank is 
the ſweat, how fetid the urine, after any hard labour? 


Ar H LICKNT = 
Þ UT in food of the animal kind there is al- 
ready that tendency to putrefaction, even 


before that alteration, which it undergoes in 


ar H. 
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* 


HIS putrefaction (80, 81.) indicates that 5 


ſtate of the humours wherein the water: 
parts, in a great meaſure; fly off; that the ſaline 
part being attenuated, and deprived of its acid, 


or even changed and ſeparated from its earth and 


oil, is grown acrid, volatile and alcaline ; and; 


likewiſe, that the oily parts, being, in one part, 
rendered more thin, diveſted of their earth, and 
mixed with that acrid ſalt, are become acrid, 

volatile and fœtid; whilſt the other part of. the 
oil being moſt firmly united to that earth, de- 
prived of its water, ſalt, and the ae oil, 


changes into black, thick dregs, e of 


circulatin g through the veſſels. 


Theſe are the aeteatans which happen to the bay 


—_ of animals, whilſt they putrefy. 
Watery parts, in a great meaſure, fly off.] Water 
is the moſt moveable part of all the humours, comes 


away firſt in every chemical proceſs, and is, there- 


fore, the ſooneſt diſſipated. 


That the ſaline parts — attenuated, &c. ] The 


were 


line ſalt; for, if it be dropt into the eye, it gives no 


: but if it be kept for three days in a heat equal 


ro that of the body, it will putrefy, become acrid, 


and yield by diſtiflation a volatile, alcaline ſalt, though 


the native blood of the ſalt is neutral; ſo that its a= 

ure is changed by p Pane e 7 
The other part of the oil being — h cn, . 

c. ] It is not the Whole quantity of the oll, but a 


part only, that ĩs made volatile by putrefaction; 'the 


remainder, being b daun with the earth, adheres firmby | 


10 it. | 
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Inenens fiſhes, amphibious innen binds, 
beaſts of all kinds, reptiles, and even nien, 
do naturally incline to this e corrup- 
| tion. (82) a never turn acie. 


10 R 


A P. H. ILXXXIV. | 


\H E an Abbelen cauſes of this 8 
tion are, I. Living upon animal food (ex- 
cept the milk of grazing cattle,) (78) eſpecially 
upon inſects, fiſhes, birds of prey, and alcaleſ- 
cent vegitables. 2. A great quantity of good 
blood, or of ſuch as has already a tendency to 
putrefaction. 3. The great power of the votes, 
viſcera, and bile. (See 50 to 54.) 4. A ſtagna- 
tion, or too great an agitation of the fluids, ariſing 
| from the animal motions being either too lan- 
id, or raiſed too high, 5. Great heat affects 
ing the body, frequently and i, 8 


No man can live many r on fleſh or fiſh ne 
vithout ſalt, or ſome acid or aceſcent vegetables. He 


would ſoon languiſh and loath his food; yet N22 85 - 


| hve upon fleſh alone, and drink nothing; 0 fl. 
Bile.] Of all the liquids of the body in health] ex- 


cept ſuch as are excrementitious, the bile is the moſt 
acrid, and the moſt: di ow N to putrify. In acute 


diſeaſes, it ſpeedily tends to corruption, and often 

oduces moſt terrible diſorders. When it mixes 
with the chyle in the duodenum, it impreſſes upon 
the food, . may be called the firſt character of 
human nature, and changes the acid or aceſcent part 


of it into an oppoſite nature. The bile, therefore, is 


A 3 inftrument i in the formation of the 9 
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but, if it either exceeds in quantity, or begins to 
putrefy, it brings on an univerſal , corruption, and 
Sives riſe to the moſt acute putrefying diſeaſes. 

4. The want of motion in our fluids, or an exceſs 
| of. motion, will produce putrefaction.] A man lives 
eighty years without any corruption of the humours ; 
he then dies, all motion ceaſes, the fluids ſtagnate, 
and, in three days, or leſs, his body putrefies. An 
exceſs of motion will do this much ſooner; for an 
acute fever, in twenty-four hours, will roduce an 
univerſal corruption, as appears from the Retid urine, 
cadaverous ſtools, ſtinking! breath, &c. Nat two 
oppoſice cauſes produer tho ene een. 3 


"AP II. IXXXy. 15 e 
15. FA prime me viz it occaſions thirſt, i los of 


appetite, nidorous eructations, a ſtinking 
ſmell of rottenneſs and corruption, a foulneſs in 
the mouth, tongue, palate, and fauces, a bit- 
teriſh putridity, a nauſea, a vomiting of putre- 
fied, Blows matter, an averſion to. every thing, 
but what is watery, or acid, a putrid crudity, a 
bilious diarrhea, agar aac iliac pains, us 2 


| nen ſenſation, of heat. 


/ Theſe are all the ſymptoms ng from a pure 
faction of the humours in the prime dis. | 
-Ehirlſt.] This is abways LN effect of Horry: in 
the-firſt paſſages ; as clearly appears in hydropical 

; — who — 5 W hw le thirſt after W 
ted by ion. = 
ions. ]W hence theſe ark is lea 
9-0) Aph.: 63. y they are , putrid, they 

2 from the aliments Pareo ng mth the ſtomach, ar 
from ſome fomes in the viſcern. 

A foulneſs in the mouth, tongue, &c: ] A prudent 85 
| phylcinalrays ie theſe parts, 8 175 
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the ſtate of he chylo-poietic organs, and alſo of the 
lungs. When this is owing to inflammatory obſtruc- 
tions, it is attended with great dryneſs ; — hen ĩt 
proceeds from a putrid matter, there is a greater de- 
gree of moiſture, unleſs theſe two cauſes . concur, 
which is often the caſe in acute diſeaſes. 

\ Inflammatory; iliac pains.]. Every king of acri- 
mony may ſo irritate the nerves diſperſed through the 
inteſtines, as to produce ipaſmodic contractions and 


inflammations;, eſpecially when their mucus is abrad- 
ed by the acrid, bilious matter. 


A troubleſome ſenſation of heat.] In purrid fevers 
an wn de in che chief n wh 


A e H. IXXXVI. 


TN the blood it eiedeces a potts Wilton of 
it; an alcaline, Olioſe, volatile acrimony; » 
rendersit unfit for nutrition z grvesit a tendency to 
waſte; and deſtroy $ the ſmalleſt veſſels; hence it 
diſorders, PEG and deſtroys all the actions of 
the ſolids and fluids ; it alters the circulation, the 
ſecretions and excretions; hence ardent ſevers, 
putrid urine, and putrid ſecretions, inflamma- 


tions, ſu ppurations, \ mh mortifications, 
and death. | 


A ak diffolution. 4 Sound blood, Ain on a 
vein, coagulates into a red homogeneous maſs, which 
afterwards ſeparates a thin ſerum, the red part till 
remaining concreted. Yet this blood, Spe to a 
heat equal to that of the body, will putrefy, and grow 
_ thinner, and never after coagulate again. The bile, 
in a jaundice of long continuance, will diſſolve the 
blood, diſpoſe it to putrefy, and produce a dropſy. 
In a EE ſcurvy, the blood is fo diſſolved, as to o- 
caſion ecchymoſes, ſpots, and violent bæmotrhages. 


* 
95 he DrsgAsks from Ah. 86. 


nit for nutrition.] The white of an egg, Which 
nouriſhes the chick, has a remarkable tenacity... The 
ſerum of the blood, which reſembles it much, has a 
| Ike plaſtic coheſion: ſuch kind of coheſion ſeems 
neceſſary in our humours for the nouriſhment of our 
bodies; but this is deſtroyed by putrefaction. For 
this reaſon, in putrid diſeaſes; wherein the humours 
are diſſolved, nutrition fails, and A flow mæraſmus. 
| ley; as in phthiſical caſes. 
A A tendency to waſte.] As in that kind of waſting, 
which the Engliſh term a conſumption,.. in which the 
y gradually conſumes without any remarkable 
— in the 8 This may ariſe from eating too 
much fleſh, whereby the humours become alcaleſ- 
cent, and loſe their plaſtic tenacity. . 

Deſtroys the ſmalleſt veſſels.] For this reaſon, the 
very fine and tender yeſlels,of,zhe N and ce- 
rebellum are firſt affected in a uria. 

It diſorders, depraves,—all t er action, &. 1 When 
the humours become thin by TR en they enter 


- into other veſſels than they oughlit; and of bland be- 
come acrid. In ſome acute fevers, there ariſes ſo 
ſudden a putrefaction, that the functions are all im- 
mediately injured. The: on uick and difficult reſpira- 
tion, the ſwift and unequal pulſe, ſhew plainly a diſ- 
order in the vital functions. The extreme weakneſs, 
delirium, drowſineſs, &c. indicate the diſorder of the 
animal functions; as the loſt appetite, thirſt, nauſea, 
and vomitin 8 indicate that of the natural. 
10 Ardent {ar nl When the atre bilis is diffolved 05 


„ of” | 


| = are. T 

Inflammations, 850 We learn from es, 
that, any thing acrid, may, by its ſtimulus, excite an 

Inflammation, either! in the whole body, or in ſome 


particular part ; the Ce acrimony, therefore, may 
Ha py 


wA 
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produce an inflammation, and all the conſequences 


of 1 it, ſuch as ſuppuration, gangrene, &c. 
A P H. LXXXVII. 


FR Dl hes- beca ſaid, (ſee Aph. 4 
to 86.) the diagnoſis and prognoſis, as wal 
as the cure, may be eaſily underſtood. 


How to reduce the dia * prognoſis, and cn<: 
P 


rative indications, ſee Aph. 27. Thus, in the pre- 


ſent diſeaſe, the antecedent cauſes enumerated in 
Aph. 84, and, its effects, in 85 and 86, demonſtrates 


its preſence; the prognoſis will then be, that all 


thoſe bad circumſtances are to be feared which obſer-' 


vation has ſhewn to Rande from 1 it, as in 85, 86. 


4 H. LXXXYVIIL 


Tir cure is effected, 1. By meats and drinks 

that ſpeedily turn ſour, or are already acid. 
Such are the mealy vegetables boiled in water, 
or left to ferment till they begin to corrupt; 
milk, and its productions; ripe ſummer fruits, 


their acid crude juices, or the fame fer- 


mented, or turned into wine or vinegar. 2. 
By acid medicines from crude or fermented ve- 
getables, or by falts, and ſulphur turned- into 


acids by the force of fire. 3. By ſalts which | 


_ abſorb alcalies, ſuch as ſal-gemme, ſea-falt, an 
nitre. 4. By watery diluents. By mild ob- 


tundents, ſuch as emulſions of the .mealy vege- 


tables, or decoctions of the ſame; and by the 
much commended boles, conſiſting of a latent 


balſamic acid, and a moſt demulcent viſcid. ; | 


6. v0, ſoapy, abſtergent, and ſuboleous medi- 
l. 8 | cines, 
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98 The Disk As Es from Aph. 88. 
cines, by oxymell, and the acid inſpiſlated j ns 


or robs. 7. By reſt, . vapour-baths, or 
fomentations. 


The cure here conſiſts in 3 the KA) mat- 
ter, or changing it ſo as to do no further miſchief, 


and then directing ſuch meat and drink as never pu- 


trefy of themſelves, but rather incline to turn acid. 
Milk, &c.] Milk alone is not quite ſafe in putrid 
diſeaſes; for though it turns acid, yet it has cream 
in it, which may grow rancid, and cheeſe, which is of 
an animal nature, and may putrefy. But its whey, 
eſpecially that from ſour butter-milk, is excellent. 

; Ripe ſummer fruits.] The juice of ripe fruits needs 
no preparation, It. allays thirſt, cools, relaxes the 
belly and urinary paſſages, and gives the greateſt 

relief when the ſtomach ſuffers from putrid bile. All 
the acid was, well diluted, are in this caſe of great 
benefit. 

Vegetables.] Many vegetables a are naturally acid, 
as all the kinds of ſorrel, tamarinds, &c. Hither is 
do be referred the acids prepared by fermentation, 
namely tartar and vinegar, and alſo the acid ſpirits 

drawn by fire, from ſea- ſalt, nitre and vitriol, which 
_ moſt powerfully reſiſt all putrefaction. The ſpirit of - 
ſulphur per capanum, as it is called, is ſingularly ſer- 

viceable in this caſe, being the pureſt foſſile acid, 
: Withollt any metalline ſubſtance ee with it. 
By falts which abſorb alcalies.] Theſe falts, ſprink- 
led on the fleſn of animals, prevent putrefaction, and 


are uſeful, unleſs the motion of the humours be too 
violent: diſſdlved in water, and applied to external 


— 2a : —— 


LI 2 with a gangrene, ey: will Loop off 
purre faction. : 5 


1 watery diluents.] When the ſalts of the blood 
are too acrid, and the oils attenuated and almoſt 
by fr they are carried off by urine, and ſometimes 
Wn ſweat; waters are . to waſh them wy. 
858 * FD 5 
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and a proper vehicle ſupplied for diſcharging them by 
ſweat. Emulſions and decoctions, by reaſon of the 
water they contain, dilute ; but by means of the ſoft, 
oily gluton reſiding in them, they inviſcate whatever 
is acrid, and render it inactive. 5 

The much commended -boles:] Boles, or medi- 
cated earths, were greatly eſteemed in Galen's time, 
eſpecially the lemnian. There are many of theſe 
earths ſtill in the ſhops, of which the beſt is, perhaps, 
what 1s called the Armenian bole. - They reſiſt all 
putrefaction by their latent acid, and by their inno- 
cent mildneſs are extremely demulcent. Hence they 
are of ſignal ſervice in putrid dyſenteries, if given in a 


large doſe; namely, one ounce in a pint of water, 


and then taken by ſpoonfuls. | 

6. By ſoapy abſtergent, &c.] In acute diſeaſes, the 
fat, by heat and motion, is diſſolved, and mixing 
with the blood, produces, as it were, an oily ple- 


thora. Water, and watery portions, will not free the 


blood from this oily matter, without the addition of 
ſuch ſoapy ſubſtances, as will make the fat miſible 
with water. The ancients uſed honey boiled with 
vinegar : we uſe honey and ſugar too; but more eſ- 
pecially the acid robs of elder-berries, currant, &c. 
which, as they reſolve concretions by their ſoapy 
virtue, do alſo, by their acidity, reſiſt putrefaction. 
Buy reſt.] Becauſe muſcular motion increaſes the 
force of the circulation, and diſpoſes the humours to 
putrefy, as is evident from the acrid, red, fœtid urine 
made after violent exerciſe. e e 
By vapour-baths, and fomentations.] By relaxing 


the veſſels, the cutaneous paſſages are opened, the 
- attrition of the fluids diminiſhed, and the peccant 


humours more eaſily carried off. Fomentations an- 
ſwer the ſame end, the ſkin, being bibulous, abſorbs 


the remedies thus applied, and ſoon, convey, them to 


. * . + 4, * 
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HENCE it appears in what 3 and 
- why acid eructations following after thoſe 
of the e kind are of ſervice? Why, and 
to what convaleſcents, a taſte like ſal ammoniac 
is troubleſome ? Why ſour ſweat is ſalutary in 
acute diſeaſes? What an acid, alcaline, bilious, 


and oily acrimo * is? What diſeaſes may be 
called putrid in the proper ſenſe of the word ? 
Why theſe happen chiefly to people of ſtrong 
and plethoric conſtitutions? Whether ever any 
humours truly alcaline, are found in a living 
body ? Very rarely, indeed; as I can ſpeak from 
experience. Poſſibly the urine retained long in 
the bladder, or abſorbed by a porous calculus, 
may ſometimes be ſo. In hr caſes death 
happens firſt, the pulpy extremities of the vital 


parts being conſumed by _ as before it 
becomes alcaline. 


Why dei eructations, &c.] T -his is not de 
true; for in infants and weak people, theſe eructa-— 
tions are very troubleſome : but when it ariſes from 
a putrid matter in or about the ſtomach, they denote 
the putrefaction to be overcome, and are therefore a 
good ſign. Hence Hippocrates obſerves, © that acid 
d eructations after a hentery, are a good fign;”. and 
| thews that the ſtomach and inteſtines are ſo far 
ſtrengthened as to retain the aliments we enough to 

N acid. 

Why, and to what comratifions, &c. ] Thoſe whi x 
recover from very acute diſeaſes, find every thing 
they take taſte ſalt. This ariſes from the aceſcent or 
god alinents having N the Predominant pu- 


trid 


A 
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trid alcali, and changed it into a ſort of mild com- 


pound falt. 


Why ſour ſweat, &c.] Becauſe it ſhews, that the 
tendency of the humours to an alcalige putrid nature 
is corrected. 

What an acid, &c.] This ariſen from aceſcent 
aliments not ſufficientiy concocted by the action of 
the veſſels and viſcera; for humours properly animal, 
putrify. 

_ . Alcaline.]. This is owing to aliments that are apt 

to putrify, and to a ſtagnation of the humours. 
This acrimony is firſt found in the feces; and, in 
very putrid diſeaſes, a great tendency towards it in 
the urine. | 

Bilious.] In acute Aide the circulation is en- 
creaſed, and therefore a greater quantity of bile is ſe- 
creted, which 1s not, as in health, diluted with a 
bland ſoft chyle, but grows acrid, and mixing with 
the blood, diſturbs the whole animal economy. 

_  Oily.] A corruption of oil, even of the mildeſt 
kind, is of all others the worſt. 

What diſeaſes, &c.] Putrid diſeaſes are properly 
thoſe which, by an encreaſed motion and heat of the 
fluids, cauſe all the humours to degenerate ſo very 
| ſuddenly, as to tend very near to putrefaction. Of 
this ſort are all acute continual fevers, eſpecially ſuch 
as the ancients called putrid from their effects. 
Why theſe happen to, &c.] For they abound with 
good blood, have great heat and ſtrong veſſels, which 
change the aliment into an animal nature, i. e. diſ- 
poſe it to putrify. | 

Whether ever any humours, &c.] We have not 
obſervations.to determine this. 

_ Urine retained long in the bladder.] A urine fo 
very putrid was diſcharged by a catheter, that it ſtain- 
ed the ſilyer inſtrument with all the colours of the 
rainbow, and gave the ſurgeon, who imprudently 
drew in ſome of the putrid ſteam, a ſlight peripneu- 
mony, which laſted for r H days. 1 
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In other caſes death happens firſt.] They who die 
of a ſuppreſſion of urine, have all the functions of 
the brain firſt diſordered, and then go off in a fatal 
fleep. Here the acrid matter that uſed to be carried 


off by urine, ſeems, by being retained, to deſtroy 
the tender veſſels of the brain. 


A P H. XC. . 
| pence at laſt we know what hurt may 


ariſe from too great or too little motion of 
the circulating fluids, and how much its effects 
vary according to the different places where they 
ſtop, and the humours. upon which it a&s. 
What ill effects ariſe from a ſtagnation or extra- 
vaſation of the fluids : nor is the origin of that 


viſcid gluten obſcure, which thickens our hu- _ 


mours when we eat in great quantities ſtrong 
decoctions of fleſh prepared bs hos boiling ; or 
when we eat too Kb, or too long, the inte- 
guments of animals, and their. viſcid tenacious - 
extremities ; for from hence ariſes another kind 


of gluten, very different in its nature from that 
deſcribed in Aph. 75, 


What hurt may ariſe, &e.] See Aph. 84. N'. 4. 
for both will cauſe putrefaction. 
How much its effects vary, &c.] An e 
circulation chiefly affects the parts neareſt to the heart: 
hence the great heat about the pit of the ſtomach in 
burnin #2 fevers ; but the greateſt danger lies where 
the veſſels are ſmalleſt, viz. in the cerebrum and cere- 
Bellum. There is alſo a difference in reſpect of the 
humours; the bile ſpecdily corrupts in fevers, and be- 


Comes acrid, &c. but "IN ener humours n not t change 
ſo ſoon, - | 


Nox 
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Nor is the origin, &c.] Strong broths are perfectly 
glutinous, and load a weak ſtomach, without en- 
creaſing the ſtrength, but the thinner afford a good nov 
riſhment. Strong broths of calves feet are given 55 
phthiſical people with a view to ſtrengthen, but their 
weak lungs are oppreſſed with a tenacious chyle that 
occaſions great anxieties. Fig 
Hence ariſes another kind of gluten.] The gluten 
deſcribed in Aph. 69. and ſeq. is owing to vegetables 
of the viſcid and mealy kind, which either cauſe ob- 
ſtructions, or ferment and turn ſour by being mixed 
with the liquors we drink, or with thoſe that flow to 
it from the glands. But the mucilaginous and ten- 
dinous parts of animals is hurtful, both on account 
of its tenacity, and great tendency to putrefaction. 
Common glue, which is made of theſe parts, diluted 
with water, will ſpeedily putrify, and emit an hor- 
rible ſtink, - — = 


r n Xt 


H thus treated of the moſt ſimple 
diſeaſes of the ſolids and fluids, it now fol- 
lows, that we treat of the moſt ſimple diſeaſes 
that occur both in ſolids and fluids together. 


Of Dis As Es that ariſe ſolely from an 
Exckss of the CIRcuLATORY Mor ION. 


1 . 


\ LL the fluids contained in any veſſel that 


| has its riſe from the aorta, are ſecreted 

from the blood only, which a little before was 
mixed in the right and left ventricles of the 
heart, and was one uniform liquid. 
Rr H 4 N AP H. 
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. AP H. XCIII. 
* T this blood has there and chers larger 5 


globules of a determinate ſize, a changeable 
figure, and of a red colour; and alſo globules 
that are yellow, ſerous, and fix times leſs than 
the red; and a tranſparent fluid that coagulates 
by fire; as alſo a lighter, thinner, pellucid wa- 
ter, conſiſting of ſtill ſmaller particles, but not 
diſcernible by reaſon of their tranſparency, A 
congeries of the former is called red blood, of 
the latter the ſerum. 


This is mere ſpeculation, ol depends upon the 
truth of Leuwenhoeck's s microſcopial obſervations. 


A P H. XCIV, 


HE red concreted blood: ſeparated Fic 

the ſerum, is ſoon converted .into ſerum 

by reſt alone, and the laxity of its parts: fo that 
very little of the red part will be left A 


ATE 


CERUM long kept in an air moderately warm 
O and moiſt,. by mere reſt, and the laxity of 
its parts, is reſolved into a more thin, tranſpa- 
rent, and light fluid, which gradually becomes 
putrid, and . exhales into vapour. And 
theſe effects will be more or leſs in proportion 
to the time. x | 


OT As the 4 blood difolves i into a ale 8 ſo 
will the ſerum, left to itſelf, grow thinner, ga 
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and exhale, leaving only a few dregs behind. When 
the ſerum is expoſed to a warm and moiſt air, it 
grows thin, becomes acrid, and will not coagulate 
any more with boiling water or alcohol. The ſame 


+ particulars are obſeryed in the white of an egg, for 


ſcarcely any two liquids are ſo much alike as the ſe- 
rum of the blood, and the white of an egg. 


| A; P BH. 3CVh: 
tle heat, a little more than that in 
health, and which loſes little by exhalation, 


runs together into a ſolid, ſciſſile, tenacious 
maſs, indiſſoluble in water, oil, or ſpirit. And 


the ſame effect is produced by heat, a ſingular 


kind of concretion, not unlike the former. 


The blood of an healthy perſon is ſtrongly diſpoſed 


to concretion. That which drops from a 'rupiured 
artery in the noſtril, preſently runs into a ſolid cake; 


and this diſpoſition is increaſed by an addition of 


heat; for this reaſon, an increaſe of heat in acute diſ- 
eaſes is always attended with great danger; for if the 


blood is once concreted, neither ſalts, nor ſpirits, - 


nor oils, nor even ſoapy ſubſtances will reſolve it. 
| AP H. XCVIL 
: T HE redneſs of the blood (93, 94.) and the 


tendence, the ſerum, and lymph, have to 
coagulate (95, 96.), is owing to the action of 


the veſſels, and the force of the circulation, as 


pe learn from the changes made in the chyle, 
me and blood, and microſcopes further Gn 
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We do not know the time when red blood is form- 


ed in the human fœtus, but the immortal Malpighi 
has ſhewn it in an egg after incubation : for before, 
there 1s not the leaſt appearance of red blood either 
in the ſhell, membranes, white, treddles, yelk, or 
ſacculus colliquamenti, though viewed with the beſt 
microſcopes. By the obſervations of this great man, 
red blood is firſt ſeen in the right auricle of the 
heart, then in the right and left ventricles, and ſoon 
after in the aorta, Hence we may infer, that red 
blood is formed from a ſubſtance that is not red; and 


even before any red blood exiſted ; and that the for- 


mation of -blood js owing to the power of the circu- 
127. and the action of the veſſels on the contained 


Ap H. XCVII 


| 2 HE cab motion of the blood through. 
the veſſels, ariſes from a quicker and 
ſtronger contraction of the heart. 1 


AP H. XCIX. 

HE heart is the oftener and more ſtrongly 
contracted; 1. By the action of the cere- 
brum and cerebellum, producing too great an 
influx of the nervous fluid, as in paſſions of the 
mind, and in pain. 2. By the irritation of the 
heart from an accelerated motion of the venal 
blood, puſhed forward by friction, or muſcular 
motion, or by ſome acrid matter mixing with 
the blood, heather it be af an aromatic, ſaline, 
acid, alcaline, purulent, ichoroſe, or putrid na- 
ture; and ſometimes by a ſpecies of contagion, 
plague, and poiſon, a kind of diſeaſe that has 
not hitherto been explained. | _ 
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The heart is a true muſcle, and is furniſhed with 
thoſe parts which in other muſcles are inſervient to 
motion. When the nerve is deſtroyed that leads to 
a muſcle, the action of it is deſtroyed. When the 
brain is compreſſed by the effuſion of any humour, 
the action of all the voluntary muſcles ceaſes. A 
greater than ordinary influx' of ſpirits through the 
nerves into a muſcle, from whatever cauſe it ariſes, 
Increaſes the action of the muſcle, even to a violent 
ſpaſm. - But affections of the mind will more eſpe- 
cially increaſe the motion of the heart. Offer an af- 
front to one who is quite calm and undiſturbed, what 
a change does it make in the whole ſyſtem ? his heart 
beats quicker and ſtronger; his face ſwells, his eyes 
ſparkle, and even a fever will ſometimes follow that 
ſhall end in death. Pain will alſo ſo change the 
whole encephalon as to cauſe a delirium, and take 
away all ſenſe of pain; but pain ſeldom continues 
long without raiſing a fever, i. e. a ſtronger and 
quicker contraction of the heart. N 
Accelerated motion of the venal blood, &c.] What- WH 
ever increaſes the return of the venal blood towards Pp 
the heart, muſt at the ſame time increaſe the motion -- il 
of the heart; ſuch are too violent muſcular action, 
and frictions. In health our humours are mild, and 
the circulation free and equal; but when any thing 
acrid gets into the blood, the motion of it is Bern 
ed, and a fever raiſed, which either expels the acrid, 
or ſubdues it: nor does it much ſignify what the 
acrimony is, for the effects of all are much alike, 
and differ only in degree. In ſpicy ſubſtances it is 
contained in a tenacious oil ſo cloſely united, that it 
cannot eaſily be ſeparated. A mild tertian may be 
changed into a continual fever, by a large doſe of 
pepper taken to cure it, Vinegar, ſo uſeful in putrid fe- 
vers, will, when taken in too large a quantity, raiſe 
a fever. In all theſe caſes the acrimony is viſible to 
the ſenſes; but there are other moſt ſurpriſing ſtimuli, 
: 3 | ̃ . 
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which cannot be claſſed with any known kind of 
acrimony, and yet diſorder all: the functions of the 
body. Who can explain the nature of the ſtimulat- 
ing power in a drop of variolous matter? Or who 
ſhall point out to us the manner. how ſound humours 
changed by the variolous contagion, ſhall aſſume a 
poiſonous nature, and acquire an almoſt infinite 
power of multiplying itſelf ? : 
Af H. &. 
N increaſed motion of the blood through 
the veſſels, produces a greater action in the 
blood propelled into the veſſels that receive it; 
a greater reſiſtance of the veſſels to the blood, 
a ſtrong compreſſion of the blood, and a violent 
attrition of the veſſels and blood againſt each 
other; a ſtrong attrition of the parts of the 
blood amongſt themſelves; a greater heat of the 
whole ; an exſiccation of the blood by the diſſi- 
pation of its more watery parts; an inflamma- 
tory viſcidity, and a great diſpoſition of the 
blood to concretion; a reſolution of the blood 
into ſalts, and more volatile and acrid oils; a 
greater amplitude of the veſſels at their origins; 
2 protuſion of the thicker fluids into the ſmalleſt 


veſſels, which obſtructs and deſtroys them, and 


produces inflammations, ſuppurations, gan- 
grenes, a ſphacelus, and ſcirrhus, and all the 
numberleſs evils that may follow from all theſe. 
6 * This aphoriſm enumerates all the effects of an 16 | 
creaſed circulation, both in the ſolids and fluids, and 


wants no explanation to thoſe who know the action of 
the heart and arteries, | | | 


+ © * Gieater | 
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Greater heat of the whole. ] It is moſt certain that 


heat ariſes from the attrition of the parts with each 


other, and the ſides of the veſſels; for as ſoon as the 
blood is at reſt, all heat ceaſes ; for this reaſon, weak 


people, in whom the circulation is languid, are al- 
ways cold. This always verifies a ſaying of Hippo- 
crates, that © the blood is not hot by nature, but 
<« grows hot.“ 


An exſiccation of the blood, &c.] Great heat al- 
ways diſſipates the moſt moveable parts. The ſur- 
face of the body both inwardly and outwardly has 


exhaling veſſels, by which the thinneſt part of the 
blood is ſecreted and carried off. Hence Hippocrates 
has obſerved, that © thoſe who die of a burning fe- 
ver, die of dryneſs.” 

A greater amplitude of the veſſels, &c.] The n 


of the heart is the only cauſe that dilates the arte- 


ries; as this force increaſes, ſo will the dilation of the 


arteries increaſe, and be the ene the nearer the 


artery is to the heart. 

A protuſion of the thicker fluids i into, &c. ] This 
is confirmed by certain obſervations. If a man in 
health runs violently, his face will ſwell, and grow 
red in thoſe places which naturally are not red; the 
tunica adnata of the eyes will be filled with red blood, 
though theſe veſſels never contain red blood in a na- 
tural ſtate. - Violent motion will fo dilate the renal 
tubes as to bring on ory urine, which mere reſt 
will cure. 


Which obſtructs and deſtroys them. ] An artery | 


grows gradually narrower, till at length it becomes 
fo ſmall as to tranſmit only one particle of blood. This 
appears evident in the tranſparent parts .of animals, 
when viewed with a microſcope, more eſpecially in 

the lungs of a lizard. If a ſerous artery dilated at 
ns. origin happens to admit a globule of red blood, 
it will not paſs through the narrower extremities of 


ir, wie ne be : obſtrufted, and IM the continual im- 
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pulſe of the fluids againſt the obſtructed part, ſuch a 
tender veſſel will be eaſily deſtroyed. - 


APH. CI. 


AN 1ncreaſed circulation is therefore known 
1 from its cauſes and effects; but more 
particularly by a quick and hard pulſe, by a 

| Hort and difficult reſpiration, and by great 

t. ; | 


Quick and hard pulſe.] A quick pulſe ſhews, 
that the heart is more frequently contracted than it 
ſhould be in the ſame ſpace of time; a hard pulſe, 
the fulneſs of the arteries, denſity of the blood, and 
that it paſſes with difficulty through the ultimate ex- 
tremities of the minute veſſels, by reaſon of its in- 
flammatory viſcidity. A quicknels of the pulſe only 
without hardneſs, ſhews that the heart is more fre- 
quently contracted, but not more ſtrongly ; for the 
pulſe in dying people is very quick, but at the ſame 
time ſmall. A hard pulſe without quickneſs denotes 
rather an interrupted circulation, as in very plethoric 
people. = „„ 
Short and difficult reſpiration.] All the blood ex- 
pelled the right ventricle of the heart, ought to paſs 
through the lungs before it can return to the left; 


burt as the right ventricle is not able by its own muſ- 


cular force alone, to propel all the blood through the 
narrow extremities & the pulmonary artery, inſpira- 
tion is required to dilate the lungs, and open a free 
paſſage to the blood that is thrown from the heart. 
Therefore, the oftener and ſtronger the right ven- 
tricle contracts in a given time, ſo much the more 
— and ſtrong the inſpiration will be; for this 
reaſon, whenever the motion of the blood is acce- 
|  lerated by running, or any other exerciſe, the reſpi- 
ration increaſes in proportion, and is performed with 
. „ greater 


— 
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greater difficulty. But when the blood begins to ac- 


quire an inflammatory ſpiſſitude, the reſpiration will 


then be ſtill quicker and more difficult: hence a 
quick and laborious reſpiration is of ill omen in all 
acute inflammatory diſeaſes. . „ 

Great heat.] Whilſt there is a free circulation, 
and the quickneſs of it increaſes, there will be alſo an 
increaſe of heat. But when the blood does not reach 
to the extreme parts, they grow cold, and a burning 


heat will be felt about the internal viſcera, as it hnap- 


pens in the worſt kind of ardent fevers; for which 


reaſon, a burning heat is reckoned among the fatal 


ſymptoms, by Hippocrates in his Prognoſticks, and 
in other places. „„ | 5 
AFM QL. 


UCH remedies therefore as will leſſen the 
too frequent and forcible contraction of the 
heart, will alſo be the moſt efficacious for re- 
training too violent motion. 


AP H. Cin. 


WW HEREOF the firſt regard the mind, the 


latter the body. 


It has been obſerved, (Aph. 99.) — a change of | 
ſe the motion of the 


the thoughts only may ſo incre 

heart, as to bring on a very violent fever; and un- 
leſs the phyſician · he able to remove this change in the 
_ thoughts, all other means will be ineffectual. What- 


ever does this without changing the body, muſt act 
on the mind. When an angry man is put into a great 


fright, his anger is afſuaged by this change in his 


thoughts, though no alteration is wrought in his body. 


The other means that take away the corporeal cauſes 
of, increaſed motion, act on the body cally. 0 Ly 
„ | AP H. 
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ma Of DiszAsts from Aph. 104, 105. 


AP H. CIV: 


HE former of theſe remedies are ſuch as 
T will ſtill any great paſſion by reaſoning,” 
by exciting a contrary paſſion, or turning it 
another way. i SS 


 —AÞ IK. ON; 


1 HE latter act by giving teſt to the muſ- 

- cles, by relaxing the veins (54), by cor- 
recting whatever is acrid, either by diluting or 
obtunding remedies, and removing the cauſes + 
of pain. 1 . 


The preceding aphoriſm ſhews the method of re- 
ſtraining thoſe impetuous motions, which were the 
effects of a change in thought, by acting on the mind 
rather than the body: but as the commentary on that 
aphoriſm is rather curious than uſeful, we have paſſed 
it over, and ſhall in this conſider what is proper to 
take away the corporeal cauſes of an encreaſed circu- 


lation. 


By giving reſt to the muſcles.] As moſt of the 
veins on the ſurface of the body lie upon the muſ- 
cles, and are compreſſed by them, the motion of the 
muſcles muſt accelerate the return of the blood to- 
wards the heart. Vid. Aph. 28. N'. 2. 
Relaxing the veins.] In the moſt acute diſeaſes, 
where the circulation is quickeſt, the greateſt part of 
the blood lies in the arteries, while the veins are 


empty. In languid diſeaſes, where the circulation is 


flow, the veins and all the cavities are full, and the 
arteries empty; a laxity and. fulneſs of the veins 
therefore, :accompany a diminiſhed circulation. By 
relaxing the veins, they will contain a greater quan- 
tity of the blood flowing from the arteries, and con- 
op ns | ſequently 


Aph. O6. a CIRCULATORY Mor iO. 113 
ſequentiy a leſſer quantity will be returned to the 


heart, and the velocity of the circulation leſſened. 


See the method of relaxing the veins in Aph. 54. 
By correcting whatever! is acrid.] Every acrimony 


may be cured by art, provided the viſcera be ſound: 


but when a poiſonous and contagious ſtimulus: pro- 
duces an increaſed circulation, art Is then of little 
ſervice. 

Removing the cauſes of pain.] - A Juxared bone 
occaſions: violent pain, and is followed by a fever, 
which cannot be cured but * e the Daa 
and ſor removing the cauſe, ny | 


of 8 es par a Defca 
oo the CIRCULATION, 1 a 


PIETHORA. 


at 


A f M. cyl. Re NOR 
D. 1 8 EASE 8 ariſing from a defect of 18 

circulation, are very near 155 ſame with 

thoſe that ariſe in the humours pontaneouſly 
from their ſtagnation. It is only to be remem- 
bered, that the admiſſion of the air haſtens their 
ſpontaneous corruption, and that the excluſion 
of it retards it; and therefore the knowledge 
and cure of theſe i is to be drawn from 58 to 80. 
And from all theſe taken together, the nature, 
cauſe, effects, ſigns, and remedies of a Plethora 
are underſtood, if due Arend be e to the 
following-particulars. .. 10 Sa oni fin NI gud 
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114 Of Disx Asks ariſing from Aph. 106. 
to the human fluids. If we conſider what happens 
to crude or aſſimilated liquids, when the circulation 
is deficient;. it will plainly appear, that the ſame 
changes will nearly happen, as if they ſtood ſtill and 
were left to themſelves. The blood, if it ſtands 
ſtill but for a few moments, ſeparates into ſerum and a 
red coagulated maſs. When the circulation is much 
diminiſhed, ſomething like this happens, _, thence 
ariſe lee, e d concretions which are ſo often 
| chronical eaſes, See Aph, 58. & 


SJ a PEA admiſſion of air is apt to promote all 
the ſpontaneous degenerations of the humours: for 
there is no fermentation without air, and putrefaction 
comes on far more Nlowly when the air is excluded. 

In the laft months of pregnancy, when the blood 
almoſt ſtagnates in the diſtended veſſels of the uterus, 
there is no corruption: but when the fætus is ex- 
Sane and the air has free acceſs, the lochia emit a 

foctid ſmell. In violent contuſions the extrava- 
— blood ſtagnating under the unbroken. ſkin, 
hardly ever putrifies, but is by degrees attenuated 
and, abſorbe. and at laſt vaniſſies away; but « extra- 
77 2 blood e to the air, Bs preſently pu- 


Bu juantity of the fuid to be moved retards 
cle e of the circulation, we have, for this rea- 
ſon, ſubjoined to this chapter the hiſtory of a Ple- 
thora, with all its cauſes, nature, ſigns, and cure, 
09-44 in the cke ſix following numbers. 

4% A, plethora. is a greater, quantity of good blood 

155555 undergo, thoſe changes which vnavoidably 

to life, without cauſing diſeaſs. | 

A 0 thora is not every increaſe of the humours, 

By only an increaſe of good blood. When the body 
-: abounds with other humours, this diſpoſition ; is call- 

ade hyry, not a plethora. The ancientsi dil- 

My pak this-over-plenitude::1nto:.twa.kinds;; the 

TU the e who: other to oe Py 


EXD 9 


Apb. 106. a Se tion of PLETHORA. 175 


When the veſſels were full of good humeurs, but in 
ſuch quantity as to be 4 to burſt; or when the 
functions were not duly performed by reafon of their 
too great diſtenſion, this was called a plethora ad 
vaſa, But when the veſſels were not over full, yet 
contained more than the weakneſs of the vital powers 
could move; this they called a plethora' ad vires. Phe 
former is properly a _ plethora,” and i in this ſenſe i ir 8 
uſed here. 
3 This kind of plothiota 18 gentvited by all thole | 
_ cauſes which produce a large quantity of good chyle 
and blood, and at the ſame time prevent their atre- 
nuation, conſumption, and perſpiration through: the 
cutaneous pores. _ Ag 
Our ſolids ate unavoidably worn by the ac Mons of 
| life; and our fluids conſtantly flying off; this - waſte. 
muſt be ſupplied by our aliments, converted into 
good chyle and blood. If therefore a greater quan- 

« rity be generated than is ſufficient to: ſupply the 
waſte, the ſuperfluous part will be accumulated in 
'the veſſels, which will be {till more increaſed, if t 
force of thoſe actions be leſſened, by which the guide 
are to be attenuated, conſumed, and carried off, 
The following number recites the principal cauſes 
from whence theſe two particulars ariſe.” 

5 Amongſt the other cauſes of a plethora may be 
reckoned a ſtrong contraCtile force! of tlie chylopoie- 
tic organs, and alſo of the heart and arteries, toge- 
ther with a laxer texture of the veins, and other mall 
veſſels; mild aliments eaſily 3 into chyle; 
much ſleep, an eaſy mind, a want of müſcular mo- 
tion; and a habit of letting blood, whether 5 or 
artificial. | eee 
A Wong Porkradtle ger os Sec. FE K che cl 
poietic organs be firm and Krong 2 ce duantit "he 
; Chyles drawn from our aliments.! If the heart and 
arteres be equally ſtieng this large quant) bf 
chyle is converted into 800d Blood; And 48 ke Veids 
are 1 laxer, they F to iche ere 
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116 Of Dis Ass ariſing from Aph. 106. 
quid, and admit this ſuperfluous quantity, unleſs 
they be emptied by exerciſe and motion: for the 
leſs the motion of the humours is in the veſſels, the 
more they are aggregated in the veins, Sce A Ph. 
1065. 8 
Mild aliments.] A mild ſoft diet yields a large 
quantity of ſmooth chyle, which greatly nun, 15 | 
production of a plethora. 

Much ſleep.] How much ſleep contributes to re- 
lax too rigid fibres was ſhewn in Aph. 35. N.. 2 
Beſides, in ſleep all our waſtes are repaired. ' When, 
therefore, we ſleep too long, a larger quantity is ac- 
cumulated, and leſs carried off; and hence ariſes a 
plethora. 

A want of muſcular motion. ] . Nan is born to la- 
bour, and in the ſweat of his face to eat his bread. 
Hippocrates has obſerved, that he that eats, cannot 
be well unleſs he labours; for food and labour, by 5 
their oppoſite effects, contribute to health. 8 

An habit of looſing blood, &c.] It is certain, 
| "that the oftener a man bleeds, I he is not weakened 
thereby, the ſooner he fills again with blood. Dodart 
obſerves, that 16 ounces taken away by veneſection, 
was repaired. in five days in a healthy man. A woman 
Who had been let blood above 60 times in the ſpace 
. of a year, on account of ſome. violent diſorders of the 
mind, grew very fat, and gained 150 pounds in 
weight within the ſpace. of a few months, ang: at uſt 
fell into a dropſy. 

J All the effects of a plethora depend on. . 
tion, which is to be aſcribed to the increaſed velocity 
of the blood, and the heat ariſing therefrom; or to 
Te cauſes only to be known from obſervation. 
Hence ariſe a dilatation. of the ſanguiferous, as 
8 0 of the lymphatic: arteries; a change of the 
cretion ; a compreſſion of the ſanguiferous and lym- 
5 2 Phatig v veins; a difficult circulation through the lungs, 
2 Inflammation, ruptures of the veſſels, ſuppufa⸗ 
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Aph. 106. a Circulation of PLETHORA. 117 


Depend on rarefaction.] When the veſſels are tao. 
full, health may continue for a time; but when the 
blood from any cauſe is rarefied, then the functions 


begin to be diſordered. Theſe changes are the effects 


of the plethora, though they do not r depend upon a 
ſingle cauſe, and the plethora only the prediſpoſing 
cauſe,' while the rarefaction is the exciting or occa- 


ſional cauſe. 
To the increaſed velocity of the blood.] Wben 


2 greater quantity of blood flows through the veſſels, 


in a given time, we then ſay that its velocity is in- 
creaſed ; but this can never happen without a greater 
attrition of the fluids againſt the ſides of the veſſels ; 
whence comes heat, and from heat, rarefaction, which 


alone is capable of producing a plethora : for if the 


blood Be rendered twice as rare as it was, is is the 


ſame thing with reſpect to the veſſels, as if they really. 
contained twice the quantity of e As 


Hence a dilatation of the ſanguifetous, &c.] Too | 


great a quantity of blood, or blood rarefied, will take 
up a greater ſpace, and conſequently dilate the veſſels, 
ſo that both the arteries and the veins will be alike 
diſtended. But in this ſtate the blood cannot be ſo. 
eaſily propelled from the arteries into the veins, be- 
cauſe of the great reſiſtance at the extremities of the 
arteries. Beſides, as the different proportion which, 
the ſecreting branches of the arteries bear to the 
crunk, from whence they ariſe, is reckoned by phy- 
fioligiſts amongſt the cauſes which ſecrete ſo many 
different humours from the blood; it is plain that 
this proportion muſt alſo. be varied by the dilatation, 
of the arteries. 
A compreſſion of the ſanguiferous, c.] When 
the veins are compreſſed by the arteries which accom- 
pany them, they will be leſs able to receive che 
blood; hence a tin oreater dilatation of the. arteries. 
A difficult circulation through the lungs.] For che 
ü reſiſtance made to the blood, Rem the left ventricle 
of the heart, is increaſed every moment; and conſe- 
1 33 
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118 Of DrsxAsrs diy How, bes Ab. 106 


2 the pulmonary veins cannot ſo eaſily 

emſelves into the left ventricle; the blood a 
will be accumulated in the veſſels of the lungs, the 
reſiſtance to the right ventricle will be increaſed, and 
at laſt the citculation ſtopped. 

Nuptures of tie veſſels.) Eſpecially | in thoſe parts 
bete the. veſſels are tender, as in the brain, lungs, 
FG: hence apoplexięs and hæmoptoẽs. 

Suppurat „gangrene, death.] Suppuration and 
Ned rene are the common effects of an inflammation 
not  efalved; and death from too great a diſtention 
of the veſſels, ſo as to reſiſt the evacuation! of the 
keart, whereb the circulation is ſtopt; or becauſe 
the larger veſfels being too full, compreſs the ſmaller 
in the cerehrum, cerebellum and nerves; or the 
veſſels break and effuſe the fluids neceſſary to life; 
or laftly, becauſe the extrayaſated humours deſtroy 
the actions of the viſcera whereon life depends. = 

A plethora is therefore eaſily known When pre- 
ſent, and its future effects ręadily foreſeen,” (By J.) 

s It is cured by bleeding; exerciſe, watching, a 
ſharp and actid diet after evacuations, and by gradu- 
Aly omitting theſe evacuations. 

A ſharp and acrid diet.] Soft meats ſupply 2 large 
quantity of chyle, and conſequently a great deal of 
good blood. Nature provides milk for infants, which 
s food already prepared in the body of the mother, 
and neceſſary in that ſtare which requires a great ſup- 
ply of humòyrs: but in a plethora, the harder meats, 
fuch as are difficult to digeſt, and ſtimulating aroma- 
tic ſauces, are more ſeryiceable, as they produce leſs 
chyle, and conſequently leſs blood. But ths quantity 
of 2 een muſt be leſſened before acrid ſub- 

wen, leaſt their ſtimulating g quality ſhould 

8 the motion of the humours, and thereby en- 
danger a rupture of the veſſels. 
And by * omitting Kc. ] See letter 7 of f 
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AN obſtruction is the ſtopping up of a canal, 
and denying a paſlage to the fluid that 
ought to paſs through it, whether it be vital, 
ſound, or morbid, ariſing from the increaled 
bulk of the liquid that is to paſs, above the 
diameter of the veſſel that is to tranſmit it. 
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An obſtruction is the ſtopping, &c.] This is the 
moſt general idea of an obſtruction. By a canal is. 
here meant every veſſel through which a fluid is con- 
tinually paſſing, as in the arteries and veins: for 
thoſe canals through which a liquid paſſes only at: 

certain times, are rather to be called emiſſaries; though 
an obſtruction may happen to theſe too, as in the bi- 

liary, ducts, the urethra, &c. An obſtruction chiefly | 
takes place in the veſſels, ſeldom or ever in the larger 
receivers. ff.. Cy 

Vital, ſound.] Here is conſidered how many kinds 
of liquids may be hindered from paſſing through the: 
obſtructed canals; and this may be even the vital li- 
quid, which being brought by the veins to the heart, 

is thrown into the lungs and the aorta, and returned 
again to the heart for the ſupport of life; but life. 
may ſubſiſt a long time, though perfect health be 
wanting. Thus a ſmall calculus may be formed in 
one of the urinary tubes, an obſtruction will ariſe, 
which will hinder the paſſage of the ſound liquid that 
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120 Of an OBSTRUC TIN. Aph. 108 
ought to paſs through this tube; and yet there will 
ibs no great impediment to the circulation of vital 
fluid, though the action of che tube will be by this 
means diſordered. 55 | 
Or morbid.] The fluids are ſaid to be morbid, 
when they are ſo far changed from a ſound ſtate, as 
to diforder the functions; nor does it matter whe- 
ther this change he the cauſe, or the effect of the 
diſeaſe. Thus for example, an inflammatory ſpiſſi- 
tude of the blood, which is the prediſpoſing cauſe of 
a future pleuriſy, renders the blood morbid, that is, 
apt to Siforder the functions. But in the ſmall-pox, 
where the blood has a purulent / taint, the morbid 
ſtate of the humours is the effect of the diſeaſe, and 
did not exiſt. before the diſeaſe, but was occaſioned 
by it. Now theſe morbid liquids are ſometimes car- 
ried alone through the canals, and ſometimes mixed 
with other Bach that are yet in a ſtate of ſanity; 
an obſtruction may therefore be forined in the canals, 
which ſhall obſtruct the paſſage of theſe morbid li- 
quids, as is evident from tranſlations of morbid hy- 
mours from one place to another. 
Ariſing from the. increaſed bulk, &c.] This gives 
a juſt idea of the proximate cauſe of every ob- 


H. 


Ans rRucrioNs ariſe either from the 
narrowneſs of the veſſels, the bulk of the 
fluid that is to paſs through them, or from both 


theſe cauſes together. 


Theſe particulars contain all the cauſes of an ob- 
ſtruction: for either the fluid that is to paſs is grown 
thicker, while the capacity of the canal remains the 
fame; or the canal is ſtraightened. whilſt the fluid is 


paſſable : or laſtly, the narrowneſs of the canal, and 
/ „ 


Aph. 109, 110. Of an OBSTRUCTION. 121 
the ſpiſſitude of the fluid, equally concur in forming 


the obſtruction. We are now to enquire into the 


cauſes of all theſe. 


APH. clx. 


H E ſtraitneſs of the veſſels is mur 


either by external compreſſion, or their own 


natural contraction, or by an increaſe of thick- 


neſs in the coats of the veſſels. . 


Here are aſſigned the ſeveral WS by. which 5 
veſſels are made more narrow, the fluid to be tranſ- | 


mitted _ ſtill chin and ns | 
A P H. CX. 


T! FE; bull66 the particles 68 l at 
ted is increaſed by the viſcidity of the' 
fluid, or by being admitted i into a og veſſel, . 


| errore 5 


Here are nds e the . of the fluids, which 
may cauſe an obſtruction, though the capacity of 


the canal remains the ſame. 
The elementary particles, which compoſeour fluids, 


have a determinate . magnitude proportional to. the 


narrow extremities of the veſſels through which they 
are to paſs. Thus a particle of red blood ought to 
be ſo ſmall, as to paſs the extremity. of the fineſt red 


_ artery; and ſo in the other orders of the thinner- 
_ fluids, If then the elementary particles be increaſed. 
in bulk, they will ſtop at the extremities of the ar- 
teries, and be the cauſe of an obſtruction, though 


this very rarely happens, 


But we are to conſider another Kale in the fluids, 
which is a more frequent cauſe of obſtruction; that 
15 an increaſe of their viſcoſity, from too great a co- 
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122 Of an OpsTRUcTION. Aph. 111, 
heſion of the elementary particles: for as the parti- 
cles of all fluids cohere with a certain degree of force, 
in order that they may paſs through the ſmalleſt ex- 
tremities of our veſſels, it is requiſite that they paſs 
fingle and freed from their coheſion with the reſt ; 
ie Powers: therefore that circulate the humours 
rough the veſſels, muſt be able to overcome this 
cohefion, the elementary particles may cohere ſo 
ſtrongly, as not to ſuffer themſelves to be divided 
from each other by the action of the heart and veſ- 
ſels, ſeveral of them will unite together, which ought 
ſingly to paſs through the extremities of the veſſels, 
and ſo form an obſtruction. el i 200009 
Errore loci.] That is, when good humours get 
into the ſmaller veſſels where they naturally ought 
not to be, and through whoſe extremities they can- 
not paſs. Thus when red blood enters the ſerous or 
l;mphatic arteries from too great a dilatation of their 
orifices, this blood is ſaid to be admitted, errore lobi, 
and may be the cauſe of the moſt obſtinate obſtruc-, 
tions, though the humours have all their healthy qua- 
lities, and the veſſels be all ſound : for when the veſ- 
ſels are too much dilated, if the impetus of the 
blood be at all increaſed, red blood will preſently 
enter into ſuch veſſels as do not naturally contain 
„ „ 
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0 ie e k , © Tu 
AN obſtruion may alſo ariſe from a narrow- 

: * neſs of the veſlels, from the bulk of the 
fluids, and from a concurrence of the cauſes of 
TTC 


For the cauſes which ſtraiten the canal, and thoſe 
which rendet the fluids impaſſable, may poſſibly con- 
1 Hence it appears to what fimplicity 
this whole: doctrine might be reduced, if only the 
e tt | proximate 
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proximate cauſe of all obſtructions was to be con- 
ſidered. But the great difficulty is, that their remote 


cauſes are ſo numerous and ſo various: all which We 


ſhall enumerate in Ker order. | 
A P H. cxll. 


＋ H E veſſels are compitſial tern . 
by an adjacent tumour, either of the ple- 
thoric, inflammatory, purulent, ſcirrhous, can- 


cerous, ædematous, ampullary, ſteatomatous, 


atheromatous, meliceratous, hydatidic, ancu- 


riſmatic, varicoſe, . pituitoys, e 
or callous kind. | 


' Tumour.) All tumours: rife; either from BY 
fluids diſtending the veſſels beyond their natural 
bulk, or from their being extravaſated, or from the 
veſſels being concreted with their inſpiſſated liquids. 
Here are enumerated all the varieties a the tu- 
mours. 

Plethoric.] The effects of this tumour are chiefly 
ſeen in the brain; for the cranium being always en- 
tirely full, and red blood only found in the pia ma- 
ter, and in the larger arteries diſperſed through the 
medullary ſubſtatice of the brain, and thoſe inveſting 
the medulla oblongata, for the cortical ſubſtance natu- 
rally contains none : hence when theſe blood veſſels 
are diſtended, as the cranium cannot give way, the 
veſſels of the cortical and medullary ſuoſtance muſt 


be compretſec, and all the 2 15 the brain | 


diſordered. 


Inflammatory.] Blood drove'- into am inflaſhed 
veſſel muſt diſtend it, and of courſe compreſs the ad- 


Jacent veſſels ; hence the circulation will be inter- | 


rupted, and tumours produced. 
| Purulent.]-. For pus contained in its proper mem- 
þranes, forms a purulent vomica; or when it — 
an 
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and diſcharges its matter into the cavities that lie 
near it, in both caſes it will, by, its preſſure, ftraiten 
the adjacent veſſels. 

Scirrhous, cancerous.] Ya a gland firſt ſwelled 
and then indurated, by which the veſſels diſperſed 
through the membranes of the gland, and alſo in the 

parts adjacent, are compreſſed; for this reaſon, the 
| larger ſcirrhous tumours are always attended wb Vas 
ricous veins, 

'CEdematous.] Tumours attended with pain, are 
called phlegmones ; if 95 ain, and hard, ſcirrbi; 
if without pain, and ſoft, are then properly 
called zdemata, which is now applied only to tumours 
that ariſe in the membrana celluloſa, the true ſeat of an 
cedematous ſwelling. Now as this membrane ſur- 
rounds all the veſſels; the tumours arifing thence + 
may leſſen the areas of the veſſels, and EY | 
occaſion very ſurpriſing diſeaſes, | 

- Ampullary.] See Aph. 75 . ä 

Hydatidick.] Hydatides are little membranous 
bags of various ſizes, found in divers parts of the 
body, both e and internal, filled with a watery 
humour. 
5 Aneuriſmatick.] An aneuriſm is 2 preternatural 
dilation of an artery in any part, ſo that the artery 

which before was 1 conical figure, is now expand- 
ed into a ſinus in the part that is weakened, which 
may produce the worſt diſeaſes by OT the | 
neighbouring parts. ler 

Varicous.] What an aneuriſm is in the arteries, 
that a varix is in the veins, but a much more fre- 
guent diforder, and- more ene happens to 
women with child; becauſe the diſtended uterus 
preſſing upon the iliack veins, prevents the veins of 
the legs and thighs from diſcharging the blood they 
contain ſo expeditiouſly as they qught. . 1 2992 

Callous. ] A callus is a membranous part increaſed; 
in bulk, attended with hardneſs. and inſenſibility, 


a ba from a concretion of the veſſels by external 
compreſſion, 


Aph. 112. Of an OBsTRUCTION. 1235 
compreſſion. The proximate cauſe of a callus is the 
compreſſion of the "veſſels, the expreſſion of their 
fluids, and the concretion of their ſides. In infants 
there is no callus,” but when they begin to walk, the 
_ veſſels at the bottom of the feet becoming flar, loſe 

their liquids, and begin to grow. together, and form 
a callus, which, of itſelf, can do no great harm; but as 
it may, by its ſize and hardneſs, compreſs the parts 


around it, it may cauſe an aan, and other | 


very troubleſome diſorders. 
2. By fractures, luxations, diſtortions, or diſtrac- 


tions of the harder parts of the body, compreſſing 


the flexible veſſels. _ 
Diſtortions, or diſtraftions.] Theſe do not pro- 


perly take place in the bones, but in the ligaments 


by which they are connected. It is plain, that nei- 
ther of theſe can happen without a compieſſion of- the 
veſſels. | 

3. By every cauſe that drive FR veſſels too much, 
.and lengthens them, whether it be by a tumour, or by 
the preſſure of a part out of its natural poſition, or by 


ſome external ſtretching force. A flexible canal cannot | 


be lengthened without leſſening its cavity at the ſame 
time. Now all tumours lengthen the veſſels of the 


parts wherein they are ſeated, b y diſtending the mem- 


| branes which ſurrounds chern. The bones, muſcles, 
tendons, when out of their natural ſituation, produce 


the ſame effects; and. allo all external force that 
| lengithens the parts. 


4. By external compreſſing cauſes, ſuch as E 


Gdachs, bandages, the weight of an incumbent body 
reſting: too long upon one part, and ligatures, &c. 
| Under this head. we- max alſo reckon motion, attri- 

bock and the ſqueezing. of any part againſt other 


5 
In the. former 1 of this aphoriſm are enu- 


merated thoſe cauſes which occaſion bſtructions, by 


ſtraltening the veſſels; ; namely, füch as atife*frotn 
zeln ef the-pares; or From Belg aroſe of 
59982 their 
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126 Of an OBSrRUCT ION. Aph. 113. 
their natural poſition; and alſo thoſe cauſes . 
by lengthening, the veſſels, leſſen their capacity; In 

1215 Ke. are been thoſe. Tee render. — 
veſſels narrower, 7 paſſing: n. the cereal . 
eee eee 

ight cloths. 7 compreſling the veins: on 

ſurface of the body, there will be a. greater quantity 
of blood * into the arteries, which may do 

great hurt, ef; Hper cially to thoſe who, are liable to ſpit 
| blood, or make bloody urine. Hence hyſterical wo- 
men, &c. are ſo much relieved by unlacing when 
their garments are too tight. 
Bandages, ligatures.] Theſe have different elfects 
according to the degree of aſtriction. 

The weight of an incumbent body, &c.] When 
nick people are obliged, by reaſon of ſevere pains, 
c. to keep in the {ame poſture, the whole weight 
of the body reſts upon the parts whereon they lie, 
by which, the; veſſels are rendered narrower, and often 
ſo compreſſed. as to ſtop the circulation, and Produce 

a gangrene.,. 
Motion, attrition, Kc. Men not uſed to walking, 
have often their feet inflamed after a 1 5 rr 
on er &c. | 


A P H. Cx. 


W. H EN the contraction, 8 to a el 
is increaſed, eſpecially in the ſpiral and 
| longitudinal fibres, the cavity of the veſſel is leſ- 
ſened; and this contraction ariſes, 1. From all 
the cauſes which increaſe the elaſtic: force 2 5 a 
4 veſſel, or viſcera, mentioned in Aph. 31 
| 40. 50, 51. 2. From a tumour. of 280 
aller veſſels, when over-full, "whereof the fides 
and. cavities, ef the larger veſſels are ; compoſed. 
2 Fra * of the cauſe Which ex- 


279152 | tends 


_ 
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tends the veſſels, whether it be inanition or in- 


activity: hence veſſels cut aſunder ſoon become 
able to retain their own. fluzds. . 


; he proximate cauſe of every obſtruction 3 is only 
one, which is always fimple and-the fame, i. e. the 
greater bulk of the matter that is to be tranſmitted 
above the capacity of the canal that is to tranſmit. | 

That the veſſels have a power of contracting thems 
| 8 is beyond all doubt; for it is by this. power, 
that the dilated arteries contract to their former dir 
menſions when the heart ceaſes to act; and it is as 
certain that this contractile power may be increaſed. 
A fat man ſhall loſe half his weight in an acute diſ⸗ 


_ eaſe, his veſſels collapſe, yet there is a due circula- 


tion, which could not be if they were not full; and 
the veſſels could not remain full, after the loſs of ſo 


large a quantity of liquids, unleſs. they contracted 


themſelves more than they uſed! to do before, We 
are now to conſider the principal cauſes which increaſe 
this contractile power of the veſſels. 

1. Whatever, therefore, increaſes the claſticity of the 
fibres enables them the more to reſiſt the force of the 
diſtending fluid. For theſe ents ſee the Aph. re- 
ferred to in the text. 

2. It is now certain, that the membranes which 
| conſtitute. the greater canals conſiſt. of a wonderful 


texture of veſſels. Ruyſch has demonſtated, that the 


branches of the coronary. arteries are deſperſed through 


the membranes of. the aw. and all its larger 


branches. 


There is alſo a cellular coat, with follicles for pre- | 
paring and emitting that unctuous liniment, which - 


covers. the inſides of the eee All the tumours, 
5 cy ee en Aph. 112. No. , may take 
Place ere. 4 The Aterjes. in theſe ee Ta 
Þecome aneu rilmaric, or, may be diſtended by i 

ination ; the ve weite ey become” vast gf Fm 


5 A 111 Anat. Prebl. 3. Tab. 3. Fig. * 7 575 7 
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123 Of an Ogsrxverion. Aph. 114. 
may orow into ampullory tumours, and the lympha- 


tics be turned into puſtules and hydatides. 


3. There are two cauſes that diſtend the arteries, 
namely, the foree. of the heart propelling the blood, | 
and the quantity of blood contained in the arteries, 
If the force of the heart be leſſened, the circulation is 
Now; if the diſtending liquid be diminiſhed, the fault 
lies in inanition, and in both caſes the force which 
diſtends the veſſels, is leſſened. But the capacity of 
all the veſſels depends on two oppoſite cauſes, viz. 
the impetus and quantity of the fluid moved through 
the veſſels, and the contractile force of their ſides 
reſiſting the diſtending cauſes; when, therefore, the 
diſtending cauſes are leſſened, the contracting powers 
will have the greater effect, or, which is the ſame 
thing, the veſſels will be made narrower. It is ſcarcely 


_ erecible how much the veſſels may be contracted, 
hen the diſtending cauſes ceaſe, or are much dimi- 


niſned. When the humours are evacuated in great 

. as in the cholera morbus, &c. the veſſels 
wed ſo contradted, that the pulſe can n 

be elt. | 

Hence veſſels cut aſunder, &c.] When the blood 


is thrown into the arteries, the more the reſiſtance is 
towards their extremities, the more it dilates them; 


but when an artery is cut aſunder, there is ſcarce any 


reſiſtance, and the blood flows freely through the 


wound. Hence when the veſſels happen to be half cut 

through, a very obſtinate hæmorrhage enſues, which 

is happily cured, if they are intirely Gvided, as yu 
. in Te 1 57 of wounds. 5 e eee 
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TY thickneſs in Fa e we a veſt 
10 1s increaſed, 1. By every. kind of tumour 
nga thoſe veſſels, 5 9 au Ks 
2225 ke up. the membrays (Aph. 112.N . 1 —— 
"i 8 2. 


Aph. 115. Of an OnsTverion. | 
Z. By calloſities formed there, whether cartila- 
ginous, membranous, or bony (51.) 


* 


See Aph. 112. Ne. I. & Aph. 39. 
A P H. CXV. 


TP! H E bulk of. the fluids i is increaſed ſo as to 


become unpaſſable, either, 1. By a change 
of their ſpherical figure into another of a larger 
ſurface preſenting itſelf to the mouth of the ca- 
nal; or, 2, By the union of ſeveral particles 1 into 
| one, which were before fingle. 


— Having treated of thoſe cauſes of obſtruction; which 
hinder the free circulation of the fluids by contracting 
the cavities of the veſſels, we come now to conſider 
thoſe changes of the fluids which render them unfit 


to paſs the narrow cavities of the veſſels, as they na- 


turally ought to do in a ſtate of health. 


1. When the particles of our fluids loſe . ſphe- 
rical figure, they alſo loſe the poſſibility of an uni- 


form tranſition through the veſſels; for, ſince by the 
motion of the heart and arteries every particle of the 
blood has a different motion and poſition every mo- 

ment, it was requiſite to make this motion uniform, 
that they ſhould be of ſuch a figure, as might enable 


them to paſs through the narrow extremities of the 


veſſels in any ſituation , which Is the Cale of a phe. 
rical figure only. 

2. The extremities of the e arteries are fo 
fmall that they tranſmit but one red gobule at a 
time; if even of theſe unite together they r ob- 
| ſtruet the orifice of the canal. 
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A H. CXVI 
PH E figure of theſe pagsticles is 8 


> changed, when that even and uniform preſ- 
fure fails, which ought to act on every ſide at 
once, and equally on all the particles, now left 
to their own claſticity ; that is, when the mo- 


tion of the blood is languid, the veſſels relaxed, 


or the quantity of the fluids diminiſhed. 


(. | When the . is propelled by the beat i into the 
arteries already full, all the particles of the blood 


contained inthe arteries muſt be ſtrongly compreſſed; 


by which means the particles thus compreſſed be- 
come condenſed. For this reaſon the denſity of the 


blood is always in proportion to the power of the 


heart and arteries : hence ſtrong, laborious people 
have. very denſe and ſolid blood, whereas it is Es 
and leſs apt to concrete in weak people. 

The ſpherical elementary particles of our fluids are 


ſometimes, with difficulty, preſſed through the extre- 


mities of the veſſels, and are changed into an oblong, 
cylindric figure; but when th ey have got through 


theſe narrow paſſages they recover their former figure 


by their own elaſticity. This is evident from the 
- microſcope, and plainly ſhews that theſe particles are 
elaſtic, and that they will expand into a larger bulk, 


when freed from the compreſſion of the veſlels. But 
what are cauſes which render the ſhape of the ele- 
mentary. particles of our fiuids, ſpherical? If we con- 


fider that the blood is thrown by the great. force of. 


the heart into a conical veſſel that is. reciprocally oY 
lated and contracted, and incurvated as ſoon, as 
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any angular part ſhould ſtick out in any of the eli- 
mentary particles, that point muſt ſuſtain the rotation 
of all the reſt, and, therefore, will ſoon either be beat 
off, or ſmoothed down. Add to this, that the ex- 
ttemities of the arteries, if cut tranſverſely, have a 
circular ſection, and ſo may give their figure to ſuch 
particles as are of a flexible nature. But if the cauſes 
ceaſe to act, which preſerve this ſpherical figure, the 
elaſtick particles will rebound, and recede from this 
figure. Now the principal of all this ariſes from 
a too languid motion of the heart and arteries, from 
whatſoever cauſe it may proceed, from a relaxation 


of the veſſels, and from the quantity of the fluids 
diminiſhed, 09 (© X | 


n 


HE ſmall particles of the blood unite to- 
=» gether by reſt, cold, froſt, dryneſs, heat, 
dy rapid circulation, and a ſtrong compreſſure 1 
of the veſſels; by an acid, auſtere, ſpirituous,- | 


| abſorbing coagulum, by viſcidity, and oilineſs. 5 | | 


re ee 
E 


| | 
By reſt.] The cauſe of fluidity is not in the blood N 
itſelf; for when it drops from the noſtril of the moſt | 
healthy man, it preſently turns into a ſolid cake: 

but it is the continual motion it undergoes through 

the veſſels that preſerves it from coagulation. The | 
ſtronger therefore a man is, the greacer is the danger | 
of the blood's forming itſelf into a folid maſs; if | 
from any cauſe, it ſhould reſt in the veſſels : for this | 
reaſon, the fainting which happen to weakly girls | 
are ſeldom. dangerous, as their blood is thin, and | 
ſcarce ever coagulates, though it be without motion. | 
By cold, froſt.] It is not eaſy to determine the | 
degree of cold that will congeal the blood, becauſe . | 
it concretes ſo ſoon of itſelf, even in a warm air; 
but the ſerum will turn into ice, when expoſed to a 


"Ka degree | 
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degree of cold equal the the 28th degree of Fahren- 
heit's Thermometer; ſo that it requires a greater de- 
gree of cold than water, probably becauſe it abounds 
with ſalts. | | | 
By dry neſs.] When the ſubtile part of our fluids 
is carried off, the reſt being thicker, eaſily run into 
- eoncretions. Thus the fine ſubtile dew that exhales 
from the extremities of the arteries in the cavities of 


the noſe and lungs, turns to very tenacious mucus, 


when the moſt thin part is carried off. For this mucus. 
is not ſuch when it is firſt ſecreted, but a moſt lunpid 
humour, and afterwards thickens. by ſtagnation. In 
deſperate conſumptions, where, by night ſweats, the 
blood is deprived of its finer parts, it begins to ſtop 
farſt in the fine cutaneous veflels, and forms inflam- 
matory puſtules. | 

Buy heat.] In all diſeaſes where the heat very much 
excceds that in health, the blood is immediately dif- 
poſed to run into concretions. Add to this, that an 
increaſe of heat diſſipates the moſt fluid parts. | 


By a rapid circulation, &c.] The weaker the cir- 


ulation. is, the more thin is the blood, the more 
rapid. the motion of the humours is through the veſ- 


ſels, the thicker the blood is, and more apt to con- 


crete. - Blood taken away on. the firſt day of the 


fmall-pox, will look well to the eye; on the third or 
fourth, it will be covered with an inflammatory cruſt, - 
the moſt fluid parts being carried off by the fever, 


and the thicker more cloſely compacæted: for whilſt 


there is a large quantity of a thin. liquid interpoſed. 


between the thicker parts, the preſſure of the veſſels. 


will not change their figure ; butwhen this is carried. 


off, the thicker parts of the blood becoming conti- 


guous will be forcibly compreſſed by the action of 


the veſlels, loſe their ſpherical figure, touch each 
other in many points, and run into concretions, 
By an acid coagulum.} All acids do not coagu- 
late the blood: the acidulous wines, juices of ripe- 
acid fruits, vinegar, butter-milk, &c. rather diſſolve 


it. 2 


* 
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at: but the foſſile acids prepared from ſea- ſalt, nitre, 

&c. will coagulate the blood. | 
Auſtere.] Such as allom, the different ſorts of 

vitriol, which occaſion the ſtrongeſt coagulations. 
Spirituous.] Alcohol applied ro the bleeding 


mouths of divided veſſels, ſtops the moſt violent hæ- 


morrhages, by coagulating the blood. See Aph. 28. 
Ne | | 


J. 4. | | 
Abſorbing.] There are ſome bibulous ſubſtances. 


which attract moiſture, as gyp/um, quick lime, the 


burnt bones of animals, ſeveral kinds of clays burnt 


in a ſtrong fire, &c. 


Viſcidity.] How this may cauſe obſtructions, ſee 

Aph. 72. | | | \ 
Oilineſs.] Fat melred by violent exerciſe, intenſe 

heat, or by acute fevers, and thrown back into the 


blood, will often occaſion ſudden death. 


AP H. CXVIIL 


HE fluids become unfit for circulation by 
an error of place, if a corpuſcle enters the 


dilated baſis of a conical veſſel, and cannot paſs 


through the narrow extremity of it. A ple- 


thora, an increaſe of motion, a rarefaction of 
the fluids, and relaxation of the veſlels, are the 
principal cauſes of this dilatation ; and more 
eſpecially if theſe having preceded, their con- 
traries ſoon follow. EE 


Hithkerto we have treated of thoſe cauſes of ob- 
ſtruction, which either leſſen the cavity of the veſſels, 
or render the contained fluids incapable of paſſing 
2 them, by an alteration in the figure of their 
particles, or by their cohefion. There now follows 
another kind of obſtruction, ariſing from an admiſſion 
of the groſſer parts of the fluids into veſſels, to which 
55 ä „„ they 
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they do not 26 belong. This kind of obſtruc- 


4 * 
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tion is termed Error loci, or Error of place, and ſel- 


dom mentioned by phyſical writers, though often 


the cauſe of death in acute diſeaſes. But. to render 
this obſtruction more plain, what follows deſerves 
our attention. os | 8 

The largeſt particles in the blood are the red glo- 
bules, which are naturally in the larger veffels only. 
Now the extremities of the arteries which convey red 


blood, tranſmit one globule only, and that with ſome 
difficulty, as appears from microſcopial obſervations 
on the circulation through the tranſparent parts of 


live animals. The finer parts eſcape out of theſe 


red arteries by the ſmaller lateral veſſels which ariſe 


from them; and as red blood only paſſes through 
the extremities of a red artery, ſo a red vein receives 
this red blood only. The veſſel of the next magni- 
tude receives all the liquids ; it excludes only the red 
blood, and retaining alſo the thickeſt parts, namely, 
a ſerous globule tranſmits the remaining thinner fluids 
through the ſmaller veſſels arifing from this ſerous 


artery. And thus from analogy it is probable, 


that the ſame law takes place in all the decreafing 
ſeries of veſſels. A large veſſel can tranſmit all the 
humours, but a ſmall one only the thinner, toge- 
ther with its own natural liquid, from whence it has 
its name. Now the extremity of a red artery, where 
it becomes a vein, ought to be larger than a ſerous 
artery ariſing from it; for otherwiſe the red blood 


would not continue in its proper veſſels, but paſs 


into the ſerous arteries, ſo that the leaſt red artery is 


the leaſt of the largeſt veſſels, and the greateſt of all 


the ſmaller. The capacity of the veſſels are chiefly 
increaſed by the following cauſes. - 
Plethora.] When an artery is over diſtended with 


blood, the ſides of it muſt be forced aſunder, and 


conſequently the mouths of the ſmaller veſſels that 


' riſe from their ſides, will be dilated, and admit larger 
articles than they naturally contain, Thus the 


f 2 32 
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Tunica adnata of the eyes, which naturally has no 
blood veſſels, often becomes red in plethoric habits. 
An increaſe of motion.] See Aph. 100. 
A rarefaction of the fluids.] If che bulk of the 
liquid be increaſed by heat, or any other cauſe, while 
the quantity of matter 1s the ſame, it muſt dilate the 


the containing veſſel, which will then admit of larger 


particles than it ought to contain. 

Relaxation of the veſſels.] The capacity of the 
veſſels depends on two very oppoſite cauſes ; the 
force of the heart, and the reſiſtance of the veſlels. 
If theſe powers were equal, the canals would always 
have the ſame capacity. But if this refiſtance be 
leſſened by a relaxation of the veſlels, the impelled 
fluid will dilate the veſſels, and ſuch particles of the 
fluids will enter the 3 as were before excluded. 

| More eſpecially if theſe having preceded, their 


contraries, &c.] Thus if the body be expoſed to a 


cold air when heated, or a man drink cold water, 
what terrible miſchiefs happen ? For the veſſels being 

contracted by the ſudden cold, retain the groſſer Auids 
that have entered them; hence inflammations, and 


often ſudden death. 
"I A PH. cxlx. a 


IE N CE appear the cauſes and nature of 
every kind of obſtruction. 


Having recited the ſeveral cauſes of Suden it 


ſtill remains a doubt whether one may be formed in 
every kind of veſſels. That it may ariſe in conical 
veſſels, is certain; for the particles of the fluid ar- 


rive at a narrower ſection of the cone every moment, - 


and that which paſſed eaſily at the baſes, may ſtick 
readily in the extremities of this converging canal z 

and then the liquid behind will preſs the obſtructed 
Particle into a ſtill narrower ſpace, and thus increaſe 
725 obſtruction. But in the veins, where the motion 
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is from the apex of a conical canal to its baſis, an ob- 
ſtruction ſeems impoſſible, unleſs it ariſe from an ex- 


ternal compreſſure of the veſſels, 
e 


HEN an obſtruction ariſes in a living 

? body, it hinders the circulation of the li- 
quids that ought to flow through the veſſels, 
ſtops. thoſe which ſtrike againſt them, and ſuſ- 
tains their action; it expreſſes the more ſubtile 
parts, unites the thicker; it extends, dilates, 
attenuates, and diſſolves the veſſel ; condenſes 


the ſtagnant fluid; deftroys the functions ariſing 


from a free circulation ; empties and dries the 
veſſels ſupplied from thence ; leſſens the capa- 
city of thoſe that tranſmit the fluids ; increaſes 
both the quantity and velocity of the liquids in 
the unobſtructed veſſels ; and conſequently pro- 


duces all the evils that may ariſe from thence. 


This aphoriſm recites the effects of an obſtruction 
conſidered as a cauſe. Sole of Dig is na 
Stops thoſe which ſtrike againſt them, and ſuſ- 
tains, &c.] As the obſtruction is formed in a coni- 
cal canal, the liquid is thruſt forward every moment 
into a ſtill narrower place: hence it is ſtopped at the 


obſtructed place, and the obſtructing matter conti- 
nuing immoveable, muſt of courſe ſuſtain the whole 


imperus of the liquid that preſſes a tergo. | 
It expreſſes the more ſubtile parts, and unites, 
&c.] The blood has in it ſeveral fluids conſiſting of 
leſſer particles, and every larger canal has ſmaller la- 
teral branches, capable of tranſmitting the moſt fluid 
parts, but not the thicker. Now when the action 


of che 2 and arteries propels the blood againſt the 


0 


place, the moſt fluid parts will of courſe 


paſa 
2 
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paſs into the ſmaller lateral canals, being preſſed as it 
were between two oppoſite powers, the thicker parts 
only will remain behind, and being forced againſt 
the obſtructed place, will increaſe the obſtructing 
matter. EE 
Extends, dilates, attenuates, and diffolves, &c.] 
The fuller the arteries are, and the greater the re- 


ſiſtance is at their extremities, the more they are di- 


Hated, by the blood propelled from the heart. When 

a veſſel is extended, the ſolid fibres which conſtitute 

its ſides, are drawn aſunder, the points of contact 

leſſened, and the coheſion weakened. See Aph. 25. 
. 3. 1 | 


Deſtroys the functions, &c.] For all the functions 


depend on a free circulation: but as an obſtruction 
may ariſe from a great variety of cauſes, it is won- 


derful that the functions are not more frequently diſ- 


ordered, as ſome veſſel or other diſperſed through 
the ſeveral viſcera are 3 obſtructed. Ana- 
tomiſts give us a reaſon 
veſſels in the viſcera almoſt every where communi- 
cate by their branches : hence, though ſome ſhould 
be obſtructed, yet the circulation is free in the reſt ; 
nor are the functions of the viſcera diſordered by every 
light obſtruction. | | | 
Empties and dries the veſſels, &c.] In many 
parts of the body the blood is brought by one veſſel 
only. Each kidney is ſupplied by a ſingle artery, 
&c. ſhould this be obſtructed, the vital fluid could 


not by other ways be conveyed to this part. But 


veſſels deprived of their fluids will collapſe, or con- 
tract to the ſmalleſt diameter. When the obſtruct- 
ing cauſe in the larger veſſels is removed, the fluids 


again; but when the ſmalleſt veſſels collapſe from a 
| like cauſe, and continue in this ſtate ſome time; their 
ſides would grow together, and remain impaſſable. 
For this reaſon, acute inflammatory diſeaſes of the 


- 4.4 


or this, namely, that the 


ruſhing in with a violent force would diſtend them 
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head leave behind them an incurable deafneſs, 
blindneſs, the collapſed veſſels growing together. 
Loeſſens the capacity of thoſe that, &c. o For ex- 
ample, when the ſtomach is diſtended with a large 


quantity of meat and drink, and preſſes the deſcend- 


ing trunk of the aorta, the turgid face, the red eyes, 
the ſtrong pulſe, &c. all ſhew both the quantity of 
blood to be increaſed in the upper parts, and that it 
flows with greater celerity through the veſſels ; hence 
it is, that we meet with ſo many inſtances of People 
dying apoplectic after a full meal. 

' Produces all the evils.] For as a diſordered function 
1s a diſeaſe, there may ariſe as many diſeaſes from an 


Skut; as there are functions 0 be: Gorton]. 
Re IS > IL CXXL., 


Po R "RE as ; thoſe ets: 1 * ITE 


Aruction (120) ſhew themſelves in different 
ſymptoms, according to the diverſity of the ob- 
ſtructed W and the obſtru Wi matter. 


i 


5 P H. CXXII. 


1* N che ſanguiferous arterial veſſels may ws 

an inflammation of the firſt kind; in the 
iow ſerous arteries, a red inflammation by 
error of place, or the yellow one proper to. that 
veſſel, hot and. yellow: in the dilated lymphatic 
arteries, a yellow inflammation of the ſecond 
kind may ariſe from an error of place, ' or a pel- 
lucid hot kind, proper for that veſſel ; in the 
larger lymphatic arteries, a hot cedema ; in the 
leſſer, pains without any apparent tumour: but 
in the pinguiferous, oſſcous, medullary, ner- 


vous, and biliary veſſels; 3 other diſorders ariſe 
from oofiruttian. | 


T he 
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The comment on this aphoriſm being moſtly ſpe- 


culation, and drawn from analogy, which ſuppoſes 


a decreaſing ſeries of veſſels infimtely ſmall, and al- 
moſt beyond conception, we have left it wholly our, 
as it does not affect the practice of phyſic. | 

But in the pinguiferous, oſſcous, &c. ] If the pin- 
guiferous veſſels be obſtructed, the fat will corrupt 
by heat and ſtagnation, and grow very rancid. The 
veſſels of the bone being inflamed, will produce a 
caries, exfoliation, exoſtolis, Kc. If the tender veſ- 
ſels in their cavities, which ſecrete the medullary oil, 
be inflamed, the corrupted marrow will occaſion moſt 
terrible diſeaſes. Inflamed nerves will produce the 


ſharpeſt pains, and become no longer the inſtruments - 


of ſenſe and motion. An obſtruction in the biliary 
veſſels will bring on a bilious cacochymy, and all the 
. diſorders which conſequently follow. | r. 


A H. r TRE 


H E who knows the ſeat, nature, matter, 
41 cauſes, and effects of obſtructions already 
delivered, (107 to 123.) will eaſily diſcover the 


figns by which a future and preſent obſtruction 


may be known, and alſo the effects of it. The 
| pireviing * explains this. 


*A PH. CXXIV, 


W HEN the Akzent kinds of obſtruction 
are known, it will not be difficult to find 
out a method of cure proper to each. 
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AP H. cxxv. 


F OR that which ariſes from external com- 

preſſion, (112) indicates the removal of the 
comprefling cauſe, which, where it is poſſible, 
is to be taken from the deſcri = hereafter 


given. 


1 All the cauſes which form obſtructions . nel 


compreſſion are enumerated in Aph. 112. When 


this cauſe is known, the next inquiry will be, whe- 


ther it is poſſible to remove it or not. 
The ampullary tumours, when ſeated in the ex- 


_ ternal parts, and eaſily come at, cannot always be 
Jafely taken away, what hope is there then of eradi- 
_ cating theſe tumours, when ſeated in the internal 


parts of the body? The caſe is the ſame in 1 
other inſtances. 


A P H. cxxvI. 


; B U T that which ariſes from an increaſed 


contraction of the fibres, is known by thoſe 


figns which ſhew too great a contraction of the 


viſcera, veſſels, and fibres; (34, 36, 40, o. 
53.) and ſo is that obſtruction alſo, when 
contraction proceeds from the ſecond when 


(Aph. 113. N'. 2.) namely, from tumours of 


the minute veſſels which conſtitute the fides 


and cavities of the larger: and alfo that 


_ kind which we have aſcribed to inani- 


* 


. APH. 
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AT H. CXXVII 


Hs obſtruction 15 126. F is cured, 1. 


by ſuch remedies as correct the too great 


contraction of the fibres, veſſels, and viſcera, 


(35. 36, 38, 54, 56.) 2. eſpecially if they can 
be applied to the very part affected, which is 
chiefly done by vapours, fomentations, baths, 
and liniments; 3. by ſuch as empty the veſſels 
which compoſe the membranes. This inten- 


tion is gained by evacuants in general, but eſ- 


pecially by ſuch applications to the veſſels them 
{elves as relax, dilute, deterge, and evacuate z 


and, 4. by ſuch as reſolve calloſities when 


formed. 


1. The diſeaſes 8 from too great a rigidity of 


ſolids have been treated of in the aphoriſms referred 
to. But it is to be obſerved, that ſome ſtimulants, 
and even the paſſions of the mind, are capable of 
very ſuddenly increaſing the contractility of the ſo- 
lids. When the vapour of kindled ſulphur is drawn. 
into the lungs, the veſſels are immediately ſo con- 
ſtringed as to tranſmit nothing. A drop of vinegar 
thrown into the eyes, will make the eye-lids ſhut fo 
cloſe, that no force can open them. I have ſeen a 
woman in perfect health, who, upon a ſudden fright, 
had a tumour riſe in her breaſt, which, though pro- 
perly treated, hardened into an irreſoluble ſcirrhus. 


2. When a particular part only is too rigid, topi - 


cal remedies are ſufficient, ſuch as vapours, fomen- 
tations, &c. Warm water will ſoften the hardeſt 


parts of the body, but when turned to vapour, will 
do this much more effectually. Fomentations, as 


they conſiſt of watery parts, with the emollient herbs 
boiled i in 3 are Ukewiſe beneficial. Liniments 


made 
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made of the mildeſt oils drawn from vegetables, freſh 
marrow, ointment of marſh-mallows, end the like, 
are of ſignal ſervice, where too great rigidity 1s the 
caſe. - Baths, eſpecially of vapour, relax univerſally.. 
Warm water dropped from a high ſituation on the 
part affected, has done wonders in topical diſeaſes. 
By this method 1 have ſometimes cured the moſt ob- 
ſtinate tumours of the knee. 
3. It has already been obſerved in Aph. 113. N-. 
2. that the ſides of the greater veſſels are made up 
of the imaller, which, when too full, would narrow 
the cavity of the greater veſſels : for inſtance, if the 
emulgent arteries inflamed in their membranes ſhould. 
be ſo contracted in the branches diſperſed through the 
ſubſtance of the kidnies, as to prevent the ſecretion 
of the urine, 'it would occaſion an iſchury, which 
1 is the caſe when it happens in acute diſeaſes. 
The cure of this diſorder is performed by | 
Evacuants in general.] Bleeding is of the great- 


eſt benefit in this caſe; for by emptying the large 5 


veſſels, the leſſer, Which form their ſides, are leſs. 
compreſſed, and the force by which the liquid is im- 
led againſt the obſtructed place is diminiſhed. 
ut if remedies can be applied to the affected part, 
it will be ſtill better: thus for example, if an iſchury 
happens from this cauſe in an acute diſeaſe, and the 
patient does not want to empty the bladder, it is 
plain that the ſeat of the diſorder is ſomewhere about 
the kidnies; then after evacuations, the loins are to 
be fomented, and clyſters W How diluents, 
&xc. act, ſee Aph. 54. No. 4 | 
4. As reſolve calloſities. 1 A alls is formed by 
the compreſſion and concretion of the ſmaller veſſels, 
as was {aid in Aph. 112. N'. 1. yet if pared off from 
the ſkin, will grow again, although no vital liquid 
flows through it. Bur the following aphoriſm will 
ſhew the — of an ing callainics when they 
are once formed. | 


43 


APH. 
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AP H. CXXVIIL, 


UT that kind of obſtruction which ariſey 

from this cauſe, is ſeldom, if ever, cured. 
Emollients and laxatives are the beſt remedies: 
hence appears the inevitable neceſſity of death, 
and the great difficulty of prolonging OY any 
medicines whatſoever, . 


As a concreted veſſel can never become pervious 
again, the only hope of cure, when the ſkin is cal- 
lous, is to prevent all attrition ; and by degrees the 
outward ſurface will wear off, and the veſſels under 
it as gradually protrude the concreted parts. But if 
an external callus is ſo difficult to revive, an interna} 
one muſt be much more. 

Emollients and laxatives are the beſt remedies. 1 
For by theſe the hard cover that lies on the veſſels 
below, is ſoftened and ſeparated, eſpecially if plenty 
of diluents be given inwardly at the ſame time. In 
the ſpring, ſome men ſuffer intolerable pain from a 
— in the ſoles of their feet, ſo that they cannot. 
walk. This ariſes from an inflammation of the live 
parts under the callus, being preſſed upon by its 
hardneſs; yet if it be often fomented with a decoction 
of milk and linſeed flour, it will grow ſoft, be raiſed, 
and ſeparated : but then the callus will grow again z 
to prevent which, as much as poſſible, the part 


=o ſhould be covered with waſh-leather to prevent all. 


attrition. 

The inevitable neceſſity of death. ] Life neceſſa- 
rily deſtroys itfelf: for to preſerve the vital actions, 
the veſſels ſhould be flexible, i. e. yield to the diſ- 

tended fluid, and return to their former capacity 
again, fee Aph. 39. N'. 1, and 55. | But the actions 

life ſtrengthen the ſolids by degrees, till at length 
they become — rigid, and no longer yield to the 
1 | Liquids 


£ 
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liquids propelled from the heart, which of courſe 
cannot be evacuated ; hence follows that moſt eaſy 
death in extreme old age without any — 


A P H. cxxix. 


＋ 1 AT nend of the fluids to paſs through 


the veſſels, which depends upon the loſs 
of their ſpherical figure, is known from an in- 


quiry into the cauſes, (116.) as they are gene- 


rally. diſcoverable by the ſenſes, 
Ser Aph. 115, 116. where the above i ſuffcicaly 


A P H. cxxx. 


T is cured by ſuch remedies as reſtore à 1 ED 
rical figure to the blood globules. Of 925 


kind are all thoſe which increaſe the motion of 


the fluids through the veſſels and viſcera; and 
ſuch are N and roboramts; as allo briſk 
motion. 


See Aph. 28, . a8 Ne. 2, and 75. Ny 4. 
f Ar R. cxxxI. 


AS the concretion on” inſpiffation wy the 
fluids may ariſe from ſo many and different 
_ 117.) it will alſo require various reme- 
a different method of cure, accord- 
ha _ the different ſtate of the diſeaſe : and 
this diverſity of cauſes in every particular diſ- | 
eaſe being well underſtood, will point out the 
proper remedies, and the beſt method of uſing 


them. 
In 
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In chronical diſeaſes where the humours are with 
difficulty circulated, the velocity of circulation is to 
be increaſed by ſtimulants, in order to divide the 
concreted maſs. In acute inflammatory diſeaſes, 
where the phlogiſtick lentor thickens the blood, the 
vital power is to be weakened by bleeding, to. abate 
the celerity of the circulation. When the veſſels are 
too weak, and do not act with ſufficient power on 
their contained fluids, concretions will ariſe in the li- 
quids from their ſtagnation, or want of due motion. 
When the veſſels are too ſtrong, and too much com- 
preſs the fluids they contain, the thinner parts are 
expreſſed, and the reſt become more compact and 
viicid, and more apt to run into concretions. In all 
diſeaſes, therefore, that ariſe from obſtructions in 
the fluids, the nature of the cauſe is to be in- 
quired into, before any thing can be determined 
about it. | 


A P H. CxxXII. 
5 


B UT in general the concretion of the fluids 
is removed, 1. by the reciprocal motion of 
the veſſels; 2. by dilution; 3. by an attenu- 
ating fluid conveyed, mixed, and circulating 
with the blood; and, 4. by removing the coa- 
gulating cauſe. . | Ty 76 


This aphoriſm enumerates only the general method 
of removing concretions of the fluids. 1. How much 
the reciprocal motion of the veſſels contributes both 
to prevent and remove concretions of the blood, ap- 
pears from a curious obſervation of Leeuwenhoeck's.* 
Having found a bat almoſt ſtarved with. hunger and 
cold, he examined with his microſcopes the wings of 
the animal, but ſaw no motion either in the arteries 


Experiment. & Contempt. pag. 205, 
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or veins. Six hours after, the animal being a little 
more revived, he obſerved an oblong particle of con- 
creted blood, which filled the whole cavity of an ar- 
tery, protruded through it, and immediately repelled; 
and thus continued moving backward and forward, 
till at length the whole maſs was reſolved, and paſſed 
through the narrow extremities of the artery into the 
vein. 15 5 | 
2. By dilution.) When a thin fluid inſinuates it- 
ſelf between the concreted particles, and ſeparates 
them from their contact with each other, the obſtruc- 
tion is ſaid to be reſolved by dilution. But as diluents 
alone will not always anſwer this intention, we are 
obliged to have recourſe to | 
3. An attenuating fluid, ſuch as we know to have 
a power of diſſolving concretions, which is all that 
can be expected from art. Now the diluents we take 
down, are received by the veins, and carried to the 
obſtructed place, by the force of the heart and ar- 
teries; and if the concreted maſs be yet moveable, 
ſo as to pals and repaſs with a reciprocal motion, theſe 
diluents will be continually ſliding by it, rubbing 
againſt it, and mixing with it, till it is at length re- 
ſolved. But if the obſtructing maſs ſticks faſt, and 
remains immoveable in the narrow extremities of the 
veſſels, then the attenuating fluid can only preſs upon 
it from behind, but cannot be moved or mixed with 
it, which renders the concretion very difficult to be 
reſolved : and this ſeems to be the caſe in irreſoluble 
inflammations, where the beſt diluents and attenu- 
ates, though given in lar uantities, prove in- 
c 
4. By removing the coagulating cauſe.] If this 
can be done, but for the moſt part it is attended 
with difficulty. If, for inſtance, the blood be coa- 
gulated by acids, there are ſome bodies which will 
attract them: but if the coagulated blood ſticks in 
the extremities of the veſſels, and be every where 
contiguous to the ſides of the obſtructed veſſel, 


q 
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will not be eaſy to come at the obſtructing coagulum. 
If by ſpirituous fermented liquids, it will be equally, 
if not more difficult to conquer it, becauſe the coa- 
lum will remain, though the ſpirit be expelled : 
but if it be coagulated of froſt, we may extract the 
ſcy ſpicula by adding cold water, and the method of 
doing this will be ſhewn in Aph. 454. | 


e 
RECIPROCAL motion is given to the veſ- 


A fels; 1. by fuch means as diminiſh the 

diſtending cauſes, as bleeding; 2. by whatever 
ſtrengthens the veſſels; (28, 29, 45, to 49.) 
3. by friction; and, 4. by ſtimulants. 


3. Frictions are of great uſe in reſolving obſtruc- 
tions. TI have ſeen an indurated parotid gland, after 
the beſt applications had failed, reſolved by being 
well rubbed with woollen cloths for an hour toge- 
ther, twice a day, after being expoſed to the vapour 
of warm water and vinegar. Alſo ſtimulants, we 
have already treated of them in Aph. 75. Ne. 5, and 
9 | 


AP H. CXXXIV. 
XJ AT E R dilutes, eſpecially when warm, 


Y whether it be drank, injected, received 
in ſteams, or outwardly applied, and then, as 
much as poſſible, propelled to the place where 
the matter to be reſolved adheres. To this | 
head belong ſuch remedies, as derive, attract, 
and propel. © 


To dilute, properly ſpeaking, is to ſeparate par- 


L 2 tion 


ticles of the fluids united together by the interpoſi-- 
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tion of watery parts. But to anſwer this intention, 
there is required a certain degree of heat; for cold 


water rather coagulates the fluids, and conſtringes 


the veſſels, and is therefore improper in this caſe, 
and hot water concretes the blood in a moment. The 


beſt degree of heat is that which a little exceeds the 
warmth of a ſound body. 

Applications that have a power to empty ſpeedily, 
and eafily fill the veſſels where the obſtruction is 


fixed, are called derivatives and aitrabents, as the 


water applied to the body, received into the veins, 
and mixed with the blood, is by their means con- 
veyed to the part affected in a gone quantity in a 


given time. 


Propellents are ſuch remedies as increaſe the mo- 
tion of the humours through the veſſels; for by 
this increaſe, the water alſo that is mixed with the 
blood, is carried along with the greater celerity. 


AP H. XXXV. 


H E fluids are attenuated, 1. by water; 
2. by ſea-falt, ſal gem, ſal ammoniack, 
nitre, borax, fixed alcaline, and volatile ſalts; 
3. by ſoaps made of alcalies and oil, whether 


native, compound, fuliginous, volatile, or fix- 


ed, and alſo by the bile itſelf; 4. and by mer- 


curial preparations, conveyed to the obſtructed 
part by ſuch means as derive, attract, and 


Propel. 
I. Though water holds the chief place amongſt 


attenuants, yet it will not diffolve every concretion 
that is found in the human body. It attenuates, in- 
deed, and diſſolves all ſaline, mucous, mucilaginous, 


gelatinous, cold pituitous, and ſoapy concretions ; 


but the inflammatory ſpiſſitude of the blood, all ole- 
ous, calculous, and ſebaceous concretions, &c. can- 


nor 


— 


vegetable, animal, foſſile. If free from i 
remains dry in the air, diſſolves intirely in water, is 
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not be diſſolved by water. However, there are other 
means to diſſolve theſe, ſuch as ſalts and ſoaps; but 
then theſe require water for their vehicle to convey 
them to the obſtructed place. 


* 


ſalts being much alike in many of their qualities, 


have alſo a like power of attenuating. The two firſt 
given inwardly mix, indeed, with our humours, but 


paſs off by urine almoſt unchanged; and undergo no 


| alteration from the action of the veſſels. Now what- 
ever is taken down, and cannot be changed by the 
powers of the body, will excite a greater motion, 
and act as a ſtimulant. But ſal ammoniack is lighter 


than the other two, more like the native ſalts of the 
blood, and more eaſily changed by the powers of the 


body. It is of a very penetrating nature, and is one 
of the beſt diobſtruents both in acute and chronical 


dens. | | 
The action of theſe ſalts ſeems to conſiſts in this, 


that when they are mixed with the humours, diſ- 


ſolved and conveyed to the obſtructed place, from a 
kind of a conſtant attrition by the action of the veſ- 
ſels againſt the obſtructing maſs, they divide it by 


their weight and figure, and at the ſame time increaſe 


O 


the action of the veſſels by their ſtimulus. 


How great their efficacy is, appears from obſer- 
vation. When the veſſels under the unbroken ſkin 
are ruptured by a contuſion, and the blood concreted 


into a mals, theſe ſalts diſſolved in water, and ap- 


plied to the part, will moſt happily diſſolve it. 


Nitre.] The modern nitre ſeems quite different 
from that of the ancients ; for this ſeems to have been 


of an alcaline nature, or, perhaps, that gave this 
name to the ſal ammoniacum. * But the nitre of the 
moderns is of a nature ſtrangely ambiguous, between 

: 4 free 3 ſea- ſalt, it 


almoſt the lighteſt of ſalts, a very great attenuant, 
; _ » Pliny Hiſt, Nat. lib. 31. cap. 10. | 


W323 | | can 


2. Sea-lalt, ſal gem, ſal ammoniack.) Theſe 
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can be changed with the powers of the body, 18 


cooling, and of great uſe in acute diſeaſes, where 


there are obſtructions from an inflammatory denſity 
of the blood. | WY WO, 

Borax.] This is a very wonderful ſalt, whoſe na- 
ture is not well known, and its | hiſtory confuſed in 
the beſt writers. It is commended much as a diob- 


ſtruent, and uſed in the moſt obſtinate diſeaſes, as it 
acts partly by its wonderful ſtimulus, and partly by 


its attenuating ſaline power. ns - 
Fixed alcaline.] This is the offspring of art only, 
and not of nature, fo called from the herb Kali, which, 
when burnt in open fire, leaves aſhes behind abound- 
ing with falt. This falt is obtained from various 
ſorts of vegetables, but without any difference, ex- 


cept in greater or leſs degree of acrimony. It is chiefly 


ven where cold, fluggiſhneſs, and a viſcid pituita 


Prevail; but where there is heat, dryneſs, or putre- 


faction, it is never ſafe, 5 

Volatile falts.] All animals and vegetables yield 
a volatile alcaline ſalt, when putrified. Some very 
acrid plants, as muſtard, ſcurvy-graſs, creſſes, &c. 


contain this ſalt. Theſe ſalts have very near the ſame 


uſe as the fixed alcaline ; but being very volatile fly 
off with the leaſt degree of heat. 

3. All ioaps contain an oil fo intimately mixed with 
a falt, as to mix with water without ſeparation ; fox 
this is required before they can be called ſoap. Many 


of theſe ſoaps are native; honey is of a very diſſolv- 
ing ſoapy nature; ſugar has the like virtue. The 
freſh or inſpiſſated juices of ripe ſummer fruits, have 


* 


an incredible power of diſſolving whatever they are 


mixed with. 


Fuliginous.] Smoke, as it riſes up, is condenſed 
in the chimney, and ſticks to the ſides in black flakes. 


Its chemical analyſis into water, ſalts, oils, and earth, 


ſhews its ſoapy nature. Pills of foot gilt over, to 


prevent their giving offence in viſcid diſeaſes, have 


often 


iO 
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often done great ſervice by their ſoapy attenuating 


nature. . REF, 

ile itſelf.] This is a true natural ſoap formed in 
the animal body, and has a diſſolving power, as is 
evident in thoſe diſeaſes which hinder it from paſſing 
the uſual way, it regurgitates into the blood, for then 


it turns it all to water; and for this reaſon, a long 


jaundice is almoſt always followed by a dropſy. An 
extract from bile is kept in the ſhops, and given in 
pills; and if it be rubbed on the hardened bellies of 


children, it will diſſolve concretions formed in the 


inteſtines, and carry them off by ſtool. | 
Different ſoaps are uſed according to the different 


nature of the difeaſe. The Venetian, which is made 
of pure . expreſſed oil, and a genuine alcaline falr, 
thins all the humours without any commotion ; but 


in acute and putrid ' diſeaſes it is not quite ſafe to 


give it. Honey, ſugar, and the inſpiſſated juices of 


ripe ſummer fruits are here to be preferred. 


Mercurial preparations.] Quickſilver is fo called; 


becauſe it ſhines like ſilver, and trembles as if it were 


alive. It is the heavieſt of all metals, except gold, 


is alſo the moſt ſimple and moſt eaſily diviſible; ſince 
at the fire it flies off in a volatile ſmoke. It has no 


ſenſible acrimony, yet if applied to the body, or 


taken inwardly, it changes the whole body in a won- 
derful manner, liquifies and diſſolves the blood into 


a kind of fœtid colluvies, and then carries it off by: 


ſalivation or ſtool; © 


AP H. CXXXVI. 


TI E coagulating cauſe is removed by the 
= attraQtion of another body that is ſtill more 
attractive. Thus acids are attracted into alca- 
lies; and oils into alcalies, &c. which is chiefly 


diſcovered by chemical experiments. 


L 4 | For 
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For example, if a dram of ol. vitriol. be diluted 
with three pints of water, and oil of tartar per deli- 
guium be poured on it, it will unite with the acid of 
the vitriol, and form with it a compound ſalt. If 
quickſilver be dropped by degrees into melted ſul- 
phur, and incorporated with it by continual ſtirring, 
theſe two will unite together into a black maſs, which, 
with a ſtrong fire, will never return to quickſilver 
again, nor fly off, but ſublimed together, will form 
cinnabar. If you would make the quickſilver fluid 
again, you muſt add filings of ſteel to the cinnabar, 
and ſet it over a ſtrong fire in a retort, and the ſul- 
phur will then unite with the ſteel, and the quickſil- 
ver being ſet free, will paſs into the receiver. | 
Many other experiments might be added to prove, 
that bodies united together may be disjoined by the 
admixture of another, which attracts the particles of 
one, more than they attract each other. Silver diſ- 
ſolved in aqua fortis is precipitated by copper, and 
the diſſolved copper is again precipitated by filings 
of ſteel, &c. Alcohol diſſolves and unites with d:{- 
tilled oils; pour water upon, and the fluid that was 
before limpid will turn milky, and the oils by de- 
orees ſeparate. | | 3 85 
But the great difficulty is to diſcover the coagu- 
lating cauſe, as very oppoſite cauſes may produce 
concretions of the fluids. Do not reſt and too much 
motion coagulate the blood? Does not extreme cold, 
as well as burning heat, convert its elementary par- 
ficles into irreſoluble maſſes? I 


BET AP H. CXXXVII 
BY T when the fluid propelled into wrong 
veſſels cannot paſs through them, and by 
this means forms obſtruftions, numerous and 
malignant diſeaſes are produced, for which rea- 
5 | ſon, 
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ſon, this ſingular cauſe __ to be attentively 
_ conſidered. 


This is that kind of obſtruction ariſing from an 
error bci, and expluned 1 in Aph. 118; 


"NF cXxXXVIn. 


7 E kb this to be thi 4 if we find, 
1. That the cauſes of this obſtruction, 


(118. ) which, for the moſt part, are very diſ- 


cernible, have preceded ; 2. That cauſes directly 


oppoſite to theſe have immediately ſucceeded ; 


and, 3. when the effects of it are 2 to be 
ſeen, as in 120, 1a, 1a. 5 


The 1 inquiry here is, how we may certainly know, 
that this is the cauſe of the obſtruction. The cauſes 


which have been found to produce an obſtruction by 
error of place, are, 1. a plethora; 2. an increaſe of 
motion; 3. the rarefaction of the fluids; and, 4. a 
relaxation of the ZN 8.) A plethora is known 
rom what has been ſaid 1h Aph. 106. . An increaſe 
of motion is indicated by the ſigns mentioned in 101. 
The rarefaction of the fluids is learnt from what has 
been ſaid in 106. 7. A relaxation of the veſſels is 
eaſily found out by the circumſtances enumerated in 
2 27, 43, and 44. but more eſpecially if this kind 


obſtruction happens without any of the preceding | 


ſigns. 


A P H. CXXXIX. 


I T is alſo eaſy to foreſee what will be the con- 


ſequences of this diſorder, by what has been 
explained in Aph. 120, 121, 122, and F23- 


APH. 
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is I HE cure is performed, 1. By re pelling the 
impacted matter into the larger Rh by 
a retrograde motion; 2. By reſolving the ſame; 
3. By relaxing the _ and, 4. ad oe” 
puration. | 


As the obſtructing molecle ſticks in a conical 85 
ſel, fo long as the bulk of it remains the ſame, and 
the ſides of the veſſel retain the ſame firmneſs, the 
molecula cannot be protruded further into the nar- 
rower parts: nothing then can be done but to puſh 
E back towards the baſis of the conical veſſel, that it 
ay paſs again into the larger veſſels. For inſtance, 
if a red globule, that has entered the orifice of a di- 
lated ſerous artery, be ſo fixed that it can paſs no far- 
ther, if it be puſhed back into the ſanguine artery, 
from which this ſerous artery is derived, it will freely 
paſs the extremities. of the ſanguine artery, and the 
obſtruction will be removed: and the ſame may be 
rr in the other ſeries of decreaſing veſſels. 

.- If the obſtructing maſs. could be ſo divided as 
to pu; through the narroweſt extremity of the ob- 
ſtructed veſſe], the obſtruction would be removed; 
and this method of reſolving one was viſible in 
Leeuwenhoeck's experiment, Where the obſtructing 
maſs, by going backwards and forwards, and rub- 
bing againſt the ſides of the canal was ſo reſolved as 

to paſs through it, See Aph. 131. 
23. That the veſſels may — ſo relaxed, as not only 
to admit, but alſo tranſmit the groſſer humours, 18 
plain from daily experience. Many people void pure 
blood inſtead of urine without any pain, after. being 
carried over rugged roads, not from any rupture, 
but from a dilatation of the renal tubuli, which-1s 
cured only by reſt. 


It 
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It may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange, that the relaxation 
of the veſſels ſhould be reckoned among the cauſes 


of an obſtruction errore loci in Aph. 118, and yet be 


here recommended in the cure of the fas diſeaſe, 


But it is here to be conſidered, that the relaxation 
which admits the groſſer humour into the dilated | 


. orifices of the veſſels, and does not tranſmit them, is 
the cauſe of an error loci; but that ſuch a relaxation as 
will ſuffer the groſſer fluids to paſs through the ex- 


tremities of tlie veſſels, will cure an obſtruction ariſ- 


ing from an error of place. 
4. When the obſtructing molecule are i firmly: 
fixed in the narrow extremity of a connivent veſſel, 


that it c:nnot be returned into the greater, nor be 


reſolved by art, the only thing left, is, that the ob- 
ſtructed part be cut off by the vital power, preſſing a 
' tergo ; that the veſſel thus freed, but open, may 

pour out its humours, which mixing with the very ten- 
der parts cut off, may form an homogeneous, white, 


thick, fat humour, called pus; and this we call ſup- 
pPuuration, which is always ſalutary, provided the veſ- 


ſels to be ſuppurated, and the obltruſien fluid, are 
not * neceſſary to life. 


AP H. cxII. 


HE obſtructed matter is depend 7. By 


an evacuation of the fluid which preſles, 


upon it, by large and ſudden bleeding, by which 


the obſtructing maſs is driven back by the ac- 
tion of the contracted veſſel, 2. By friction, 


from the extremities of the veſſel towards its 
baſis. 


1. When an artery contrafts itſelf, it would preſs 


back the blood it contains into a broader part, unleſs 


prevented by the impetus of the blood preſſing upon 
it from behind; when, therefore, ths n of the 


3 1 fluid 


1 


— 
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fluid is leſſened, and this force weakened, the fluid in 


the arteries will be moved with a retrograde motion 
from the apex towards their baſe. Both theſe effects 


are produced by bleeding, largely and ſuddenly. 


2. By friction.] When the Impetus of the blood is 
diminiſhed, the contraction of the veſſel only will 
then drive back the obſtructed maſs into a broader 
place. As friction increaſes the contractile force of 


the veſſels, as has been ſhewn in Aph. 28. No. 2. it 
muſt alſo aſſiſt in promoting this retrograde motion, 


eſpecially when directed from the extremities of the 
veſſel towards its baſis. | 

Experience confirms the advantage of this prac- 
tice. For bleeding ſucceeds better in a pleuriſy, 
when the ſide affected is gently rubbed, all the time the 
blood is flowing from the vein; or when the patient 
moves the affected part, by frequently drawing in his 
ae as hard as he can, or by coughing. 


A PH. CXLI.. 


T HE obſtructed matter is . by ſuch 


remedies as are mentioned in Aph. 133, 


134, 135 and 136. 
„AP H., CM. 


T HE veſſels are relaxed by the remedies re- 
commended in Aph. 35» 30 and 54. 


A 1 H. CXIIV. 


Seeker will be treated of in the hiſtory 
inflammation, 


Of 


i 
Of Wounds in GENERAL, 
AP H. CXLV. == 


1 is a recent and bloody ſolution of 
continuity in a ſoft part, by the motion, 
preſſure, or reſiſtance of ſome hard or ſharp 
body. | 1 
Ihis is an accurate definition of a wound, viz. that 
it is a ſolution of continuity in the ſoft parts; but 
then the term recent muſt be added to denominate it 
a wound, and to diſtinguiſh it from an ulcer, which is 
alſo attended with a ſolution of the continuum. It 
muſt alſo be a bloody ſolution ; for if there is no diſ- 
charge of blood, the wound is not worth notice, — 
The ſblution of continuity muſt be in ſome ſoft part 
to diſtinguiſh it from fractures and fiſſures, which are 
a likd ſolution in bones, or hard parts. Laſtly, to 


diſtinguiſh wounds from contuſions, is added, by ſome 
hard or ſhary body. | 


AP H. r 


THE immediate cauſe, therefore, of a wound 

is the hardneſs, ſharpneſs, motion and re- 
ſiſtance of the wounding inſtrument.— This 
Aph. is ſelf-evident. | 


* 


AP H. CXLVI. 


| "Ex E ſubject is any ſoft part, which muſt 
1 be, therefore, a compages of veſſels, ſan- 
guiferous, ſerous, lymphatic, and adipoſe ; ner- 
vous, membranous, tendinous, and the veſi- 
culæ made up of theſe, : 
2 2 A Ph 
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A*P*H. CXLVAL 


1 N which ſubject, the cauſe, (146) or inſtru- 


ment produces a ſeparation of the coherent 


parts, and an effuſion of their contained liquids. 


A H. CXLIX. 


2 ENCE it injures thoſe actions which de- 
== pend upon the integrity of the parts, and 


a determinate circulation of the fluids through 


the veſſels. 


Thus for example, to bend the fingers at pleaſure, 


| the profundus and ſublimus muſcles deſtined to that 


office, muſt be intire; for if their tendons are wounded 


or divided, their actions muſt periſh. 


AP H. CL. 


ros wounds, therefore, which are made 
in parts, whoſe integrity is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to life, are mortal. 


> 4. P Bi. GEL. enn 


B of theſe wounds ſome are inevitably mor- 

tal: and others prove mortal by being left 
to themſelves, but yet may be ſo far remedied 
by art, as to prevent the danger of death. 


1 wound in the aorta, where it paſſes out of the 
pericardium, muſt be inevitably fatal; but if one of 


the crural arteries be wounded as it paſſes into the 


thigh, ſuch a wound will be in itſelf mortal, becauſe 
the whole maſs of blood will run off through the 
. | | wounded 
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wounded artery, but not inevitably ſo, becauſe the 
artery above may be ſo compreſſed by ligature, or 
the tourniquet, that no blood will eſcape through it, 
and afterwards it may be tied up, &c. Many like 


caſes are to be met with among the writers of ob- 
ſerv ations. 


AP H. CLI. | 
| LASTLY, Wounds not mortal in themſelves, 


may become oy * neglect, or error. 


This aphoriſm is too true. How many have pe- 
riſned from loſs of blood, who might have been 
ſaved by a ſkilful ſurgeon * J What numbers are loſt 
from blood extravaſated under the cranium, who. 
might have been ſaved by the trepan ? But wounds 
may become mortal, not only by the ſurgeon's neg- 


— lect, but alſo by his errors. 


AP H. CLIV. 
B U T beſides death, there are alſo other effects 


of wounds, according to the different ac- 
tions of the parts before they were wounded ; 
and hence various appellations ariſe, which are 
eaſily underſtood by one acquainted with the 
actions of the parts in health. 


One acquainted with the uſes of che parts will ſoon 
foreſee all the effects of a wound. Thus, if the ten- 
don of a muſcle is divided, the action of that muſcle 
mul ceaſe. 


Y av. 
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„ 

3 | 1 

OR is there leſs variety in the names, forms, 

and effects of wounds, ariſing from the 
diverſity of the inſtruments wherewith they are 
made (146), with reſpect to their figure, and 
manner of aſſaulting, whether by puncture, 
ſtabbing, cutting, hacking, the force of the in- 
ſtrument, the taking it out of the wound, or its 


remaining in it, and its poiſonous infection. 


: This aphoriſm conſiders the different kind of wounds 
that ariſe from the different form of the wounding 
inſtrument. | | 4" 
wt AP H. CLVI. 

LL theſe (15 5) again vary, according to the 

ſtructure of the wounded part, as to its 


| hardneſs, ſoftneſs, connection, ſituation, effect, 


the fluid it contains, and the alteration in the 
part affected. 18 ; 

In the two preceding aphoriſms, we have thoſe diffe- 
rences in wounds which ariſe from the different acti- 
ons of the part affected, and the various inſtruments 


that give the wound. In this we conſider thoſe which 
reſult from the different ſtructure of the wounded 


n Hardneſs, ſoftneſs.] A ſharp inſtrument, with- a 
ſmall force, will eaſily penetrate the integuments of 
the abdomen, but it will require a much greater to 
divide the hard bones of the ſkull. 5 
Connection.] When a tendon is divided, the muſcle 
to which it belongs muſt loſe its action, as an effect 
of the wound. — When a ſmall artery is wounded in 
8 ä = drawing 
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drawing a tooth, and bleeds inceſſantly, the hæmor- 
rhage does not ariſe becauſe the artery is wounded, 


but becauſe it is connected to the boney ſocket of the 
tooth, and cannot contract itſelf. When the tendi- 


nous aponeuroſis of the biceps muſcle is hurt by 
bleeding, the ſevere ſymptoms which follow are not 


the reſult of ſo ſlight a wound, but of its tenſity and 


connection with other parts. 8 . | 
Situation.] If one of the ſmall intercoſtal arteries be 
wounded, and the 'pleura perforated at the ſame 


time, the extravaſated blood will get into the cavity of 
the thorax, corrupt and inflame the lungs, and cauſe” 
a ſuppuration, &c. and all this from the ſituation of- | 


the wounded artery. _- | 


Effect.] Many parts when wounded, diſturb the 
action of others, though anatomy does not furniſh us 
with reaſons for it. For example, after ſevere fits of 
the cholic and iliac paſſion, and, particularly after the _ 
colica piftonum, a palſy of the arm tollows. Who 


can explain the reaſon of this wonderful event from 
the ſtructure of the parts? | | 0 


The fluid it contains.] When the gall-bladder is 


wounded, the bile is poured into the cavity of the 


abdomen, where it quickly putrefies, and produces 


the worſt diſorders. If the ureters are hurt, the urine 
flowing from the wound will be accumulated in the 


abdomen, and, growing putrid, may infect all the 


abdominal viſcera. 


Alteration in the part affected.] For wounds may 


more or leſs deform different parts of the body. 


When the muſcles of the face become paralytic, what 


a ſtrange alteration does it make in the face? | 
AH err 


UT though it is neceſſary for one to know 
the origin of this multiplicity in wounds, 


B 


yet a ſubtile diſtinction of them by names is nei- 


ther neceſſary nor uſeful. | 
Vol. I. . 9 In 
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In the three preceding 3 the diagnoſis A 
prognoſis of wounds are laid down from the ſtructure 
and action of the parts, which are neceſſary to be 
known by every ſurgeon. But it would be an uſeleſs 
labour to impoſe names on every different wound, 
This appears from Amb. Perey's table a to 10 
Ti e on Wounds. | 


A p H. cl vin. 


E a 3 be made in a d ſtrong and healthy 
perſon, in a viſible part, that is not furniſhed 
with any large artery, nor very tendinous; the 


following ſymptoms ariſe, provided the gaſh or 


mouth of the wound be defended from the Fae . 
from the air, and from drying. 


PV 


ſtrument was forced, recede gradually more and more 


from each other, even. thou the inſtrument be re- 
moved, unleſs it be a very om puncture. 1 
2. The blood at firſt runs out with violence, and, 
by degrees, ſtops of itſelf. 
8. Soon after, a bloody cruſt is formed. in the 


7 cavity of the wound. 


4. Next the wound diſcharges a thin, reddiſh | 


_* kquour. 


5. Then the lips of the wound 6 to grow | 


red, hot, painful, to ſwell, and to be turned back, 


whilſt the bottom, becoming tumed, begins to riſe 


and ſwell, eſpecially the fat at the mouth of the 


wound, which ſoon degenerates. 
6. At the ſame time, the patient is ſeized. with 2 


fight fever, attended with heat and thirſt. ' 


7. Hence about the third or forth day, fooner « or 


: later, the wound is ſupplied with a chick white, fat, 
| . _ matter, Ds pur. 


1 eee 
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8. At this time the redneſs, heat, pain, ſwelling» 
the retorſion of the lips of the wound, and the fever, 
either ceaſe, or greatly abate. | | 
9. Then, by degrees, the cavity of the wound, 
from the bottom upwards, and from the circumfe- 
rence towards the centre, is filled with a new, red, 
and living ſubſtance, called fleſh, the edges at the 
ſame time uniting together by means of a white, 
bluiſh, ſoft, and equal matter. | 
10. At laſt the wound is dried up, and covered 
over with a ſcar. 85 = i 
It is here to be obſerved, that the wounded perſon is 1 
ſuppoſed to be in perfect health, and of a robuſt con- 
ſtitution; otherwiſe the ſymptoms will ariſe not only = 
from the wound, but from the ill habit of body alſo. - Þ 
We ſuppoſe, likewiſe, that the part wounded has no i 
conſiderable artery, and that it is not very tendinousy: f 
And laſtly, it muſt be defended againſt the cold, &c: 
— The above ſymptoms, common to all wounds, 
are, therefore, ſuppoſed to happen under. the condi- 
tions above mentioned. We are next to examine 
what alterations will be made in the appearance of a 
fimple wound, when both tendons and arteries are 
wounded, | | | e 


An ei. 


I F an artery that is not too large, nor too near 

the heart, is intirely divided tranſverſly, it 
ſhrinks back, and hiding itſelf among the adja- 
cent ſolid parts, will thus ſtop an efflux of blood, _. 
and all the other appearances will be deſcribed. 
as in Aph. 158. 8 TS. | 


The blood, propelled by the heart, dilates the ar- 
teries; but this dilatation is reſiſted by the ſtrong 
action of the muſcular fibres, which are diſpoſed cir- 
cularly about the . whoſe diameter they perpe- 


tually 
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tually contract to its former dimenſions, as ſoon a 
the propelling force of the heart ceaſes; and, there · 
fore, when a wounded artery pours out its blood, the 
mer of the blood will be leſſened, in conſequence 

of which the contracting power of the orbicular 
muſcles will, by degrees, ſnut up the orifice of the 
divided artery, if it is not too large, or too near the 
heart; for, in this caſe, the contraction of the artery 


would not be ſufficient to reſiſt the ſtrong impulſe of 


the blood, which would continue to flow even unto 
death; for the ſmaller the artery is, and the more 
remote from the heart, the weaker is the impulſe of 
r ets 


UT if the ſame artery (159) be wounded 
tranſverſly, and not wholly divided, the 
wound enlarges by a retraction of the fibres; 
hence a continual hæmorrhage, and, when that 
ceaſes, an aneuriſm, from the weakneſs of the 
Parra yielding to the- force of the circulating 
md | | 3 e 


In this caſe, the divided parts of the artery will 
continually recede from each other; but as it is in- 
tire on one ſide, the extremities thereof are prevented 
from flying back, and contracting themſelves; nor 
are the orbicular fibres now able to contract the 
diameter of the artery fo as to cloſe the wound; the 
blood, therefore, meeting with no reſiſtance in the 
wounded part of the artery, and a conſiderable one 
in the intire part, runs through the wound even *till. 
the patient faints or dies. But it often happens that 
the hæmorrhage laſts only till the patient becomes 
very faint and weak; after which, a thin cicatrix is 
formed in the wounded part of the artery, which, 
though able to retain the blood, now moved ſlowly 

7] | 5 through 
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through it, yet cannot ſuſtain its impetus when the 
patient recovers his ſtrength, and giving way, forms 
the tumour we call an ancuriſim, | i. e. a dilatation of 
the artery. | 


AP H. CLXL 


UT if the artery, totally divided, be large, 

an inceſſant hemorrhage follows, till the 
patient either faints or dies ; the parts below the 
wound fall away, and are conſumed by a putrid, 
but flow gangrene; or elſe drying op, are quite 
contracted. 


A large artery 3 and very near the heart. 
muſt ſpeedily be followed by death, all the blood 


_ diſcharging itſelf in a little time from the wound; but 


this is not always the caſe; for ſometimes the patient 
bleeds only ad deliquium, in which ſtate there is ſome 
hopes of a recovery, if he is not revived with wine 
and cordials. Of this the following hiſtory is a ſur- 
priſing inſtance. A countryman, in his cups, was 
wounded with a knife under the arm-pit, fo to di- 

vide the axillary artery, whence the blood flowed with 
incredible velocity, Soon after he tell down, was be- 
lieved, and laid out for dead; next day, when thoſe 
95 appointed by public authority came to examine the 
body, they found ſome heat about the thorax, with- 
out any other ſigns of life, and deferred the examina- 
tion of the wound ſome hours longer, during which 
time, the man began ſenſibly to revive, and recover- 
ed beyond the expectation of every one, but the arm, 
of the wounded ſide, continued dry and withered all 
his life afterwards. If then ſo lärge an artery, and 
ſo near the heart, could be chus cloſed, we ought not 
abſolutely to deſpair in the moſt dangerous wounds 
of the arteries, provided the weakened vis vitæ be 
not een by wine and cordials. — 


A 
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AP H. CLXII. 


＋ HE larger and tenſe nerves being quite cut 
through, their extremities fly back, and 
hide themſelves in the fleſh, draw and ſtretch 


their ſmall branches in the parts above the 
wound, and occaſion pain and obſtruction in the 
adjacent nerves; but, in the parts below the 


wound, a ſtupor, immobility, and a waſting, 
or a gangrene. See Aph. 180. 


Fly back and hide, &c.)] Though the nerves are 
very ſoft at their origin from the medulla oblongata & 


ppinalis, yet, in their progreſs, they are inveſted with 
thick coverings or coats, to convey them ſafely to 
thoſe parts of the body where they are to perform their 
functions. It is from theſe that the nerves receive 


their firmneſs and elaſticity: when, therefore, a large 
nerve is divided, the extremities are by the contractiſe 
power of theſe integuments drawn back from each 
other, and hid under the adjacent parts. 

Draw and ſtretch their ſmall branches, &c.] Tho? 
the nerves are diſtributed into branches like the arte- 
ries and veins, yet there is a very different mecha- 
niſm in the larger nerves; for one of theſe large 
nerves conſiſts of an infinite number of ſmaller bun- 
dles of nerves bound together in one common tegu- 
ment, which conſiſt of till leſſer ones; nor has the 
dexterity of anatomiſts been able hitherto to diſcover 
how far this diviſion may proceed. But a large nerve 
continually ſends off ſuch faſculi of nerves every way, 


which are called branches of the large nerve; not that 


the nerve is thence propagated by a continuation of 
its ſubſtance, as in the arteries and veins, but becauſe 
thoſe ſmall nerves before united with others like them- 


ſelves, are, under the form of a large nerve, now 


ſeparated from each other, and ſent each to a me 
| | 5 cular 


NX. 


of the larger canals. 
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cular part for the diſcharge of ſome function; for the 


{mall nerves which branch from the larger, were dif- 


tinct nerves, even at the origin of the large nerve, 
from the medulla oblongata & ſpinalis; whereas in the 
arteries and veins, the branches ariſe from the trunks 


When a large nervous trunk is divided, it will, at 
the ſame time, ſtretch thoſe branches ariſing from it 
a little above the wounded part; whence violent 


pains in the parts where theſe nervous fibres are diſ- 


perſed, which is often greater in the adjacent parts, 
than in that which is wounded. See Aph. 1112. 
But 1n the parts below the wound, &c.] The nerves 
have diſtinct offices; ſome give ſenſation, others mo- 
tion, and others again ſerve for the life and nutrition 
of the parts to which they belong. This we are 


taught from diſeaſes : for very often there are parti- 


cular palſies, and even hemiplegia's, which deſtroy 


all the actions of the voluntary muſcles on one ſide, 


whilſt the ſenſe, heat, and nutrition of the parts re- 
main unaffected. Sometimes the ſenſe and motion of 


a part is loſt; at other times, the parts ſhrink and 


waſte. But though the nerves, deſtined for theſe 


different offices, ariſe diſtinct from the brain, yet they 


paſs in the larger nerves to their reſpective parts, tied, 
as it were, in bundles; when theſe nervous faſciculi 
are totally divided, all the diffrent functions that they 
performed when intire, are quite deſtroyed ; hence a 


ſtupor, immobility, and waſting of the parts below 
the wound, unleſs other nervous trunks ſupply thoſe 


parts. with nerves, x 
Or a gangrene.] When a gangrene follows the to- 
tal diviſion of a large nerve, it muſt hinder the influx 


and efflux of the vital liquids by the arteries and 


veins; yet we know the arteries and veins are here 
intire, and their fluids in a healthy ſtate, and that the 
nerves only are divided, But if we conſider, that 
the motion of the blood through the arteries depends 
both upon the force of the heart, and the action of 
)) 8 tha 
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the arteries, and alſo that the force of the heart is 

moſtly ſpent in dilating the arteries, —it follows, that 

their contraction is the principal cauſe which moves 

the arterial fluid, that this is performed partly by 

their . but chiefly by the action of their 

round muſcular fibres. — That the action of a muſcle 

depends upon the integrity of the nerve belonging to 

| | it; it is evident, that when a nerve is wounded or 
deſtroyed, the muſcular force of the artery muſt alſo 
be deſtroyed; ſo that the blood will move on in ſuch 

an artery only by its elaſticity, and the impetus it 

receives from the heart. That the blood in the veins 

goes on with the velocity it had in going out of the 

arteries, ſtill accelerated by the motions of the ad- 

Jacent muſcles; but the nerves being divided, the 

ſubjacent muſcles become paralytick, and loſe the 

power of motion. Thus the jmpetus of the blood 

being diminiſhed, it will ſtagnate, or move ſlower in 

—_ the veins, and be there accumulated: for which 

_ cauſes, the vital motion of the fluids through the ar- 

'teries and veins, into the parts below the wounded 

nerve, will at length be totally deſtroyed, that is, a 

= gangrene will follow. | 


= w_—_s —— T— | ,«7“˙ 7, —— — —— — —— 
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unctured, or half divided, there follows 

at firſt, ſometimes an obtuſe, and ſometimes an 
excrutiating pain, which is firſt felt in the 
wounded part, and then ſpreads through all the 
communiecating nerves and adjacent parts; 
hence heat, tumour, and redneſs, round the 
parts; fevers, deliriums, convulſions, and an 
inflammation, an opening of the inflamed part, 
with a diſcharge of ſharp, thin, and often 
yery copious ſerum ; after theſe follow, either 


| rigidity, 


W HEN the tenſe nerves or tendons are 
a P 


— — 


| 
U 
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rigidity, inſenſibility, immobility, or a wither- 
ing of the limb, or elſe a gangrene and death. 
And all theſe ſymptoms are the more violent, 
the more ſtrongly the injured nerve is ſtretched 
upon the ſolid parts to which it is annexed; or 
according as the integuments of the nerve are 

more firm and compact. | 


Theſe are the direful ſymptoms which ſometimes 
ariſe even from the ſlighteſt wounds. If the tendon 
of the biceps muſcle be punctured in opening a vein, 
an intolerable pain inſtantly ariſcs; yet ſometimes in 
the beginning, the pain is ſlight, .but in a few hours 
extends through the whole arm, which feels like a 
durning fire in the wounded part; and when long 
red ſpots appear externally in the ſkin, it is always 
one of the worſt ſigns. In the malignant parony- 
chia, a red circle appearing in the ſkin of the cavi- 
tus is a bad ſign, and is often followed with a deli- 
rium, convulſions, and death. See Aph. 181, & 
4 - 


A P H. CLXIV. 


15 HE fame ſymptoms, with a little variation, 
take place alſo in wounds of the tendons, 
and theſe extremely violent. | 


We are taught by anatomy, that the tendons are 
continuations of the muſcular fibres which ariſe from 
the nerves that enter into the muſcles ; for this rea- 
ſon, wounds of the tendons and nerves are attended 
with the like ſymptoms: but as the tendons only 
move particular parts, while the nerves give ſenſa- 


tion to many parts of the body, all the ſymptoms of 


wounded nerves do not always attend wounds of the 
tendons, yet they are, in many caſes, ſimilar, 


A 


2 


* 
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A nerve, totally divided, does not excite much 
pain, unleſs the ſmall branches above the wound are 


over- ſtretched; but the parts below loſe all their 


actions. When a tendon is totally divided, the mo- 
tion of the part to which it is fixed, is deſtroyed alſo. 
Sometimes there is no morè pain in ſuch a diviſion of 
the tendons, than there is in every ſimple wound; 
but when they are only half divided, the conſe- 
uences are much worſfG. . 

We have not a better remedy in punctures of the 
nerves or tendons than the black balſamum peruvia- 
num made a little warm, and then dropped into the 
wound; and to make it penetrate the affected parts, 
apply a hot ſpatula over it, and then cover the 
whole limb with emollient cataplaſms or fomenta- 
tions; or continually rub in ſome very mild oily 


7 — 


— 


AP H. Ci xv. | 
ND the membranes of the tendons and 
nerves, as they are often productions of 
the ſame, are affected with the ſame diſeaſes. 


(162, x63.) 


All wounded membranes do not excite ſuch bad 
ſymptoms, but thoſe only which are very tenſe ; fuch 
as the tendinous membrane which inveſts the ſtrong 
muſcles of the thigh, the aponeurofis of the biceps 
muſcle of the arm, the tenſe membrane that inveits 
the meatus auditorius, and thoſe which are either 
productions of tendons, or from thoſe which, from 
the number of nerves diſperſed through them, are 
exquiſitely ſenſible, as the perigſteum, &c. | 


==, | 5 Dp | AH. 
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AP H. CLXVI. | 
Wu. AT the lymphatic, adipoſe, and ve- 


nous veſſels, and the veſicule ſuffer from 
wounds, and the conſequences of them, is eaſily 
underſtood from the laws of the circulation, and 
a conſideration of the adjacent parts: 


' Lymphatic,] The wounded Iymphatics do not oc- 
caſion any great diſcharge, nor do the ſanguiferous 
VEINS, though pretty large, extravaſate any great 
quantity of blood. 


Adipoſe.] That the fat circulates with the blood | 


is apparent even to demonſtration ; for we fee it con- 
ſumed in a few days in corpulent people, ill of acute 
fevers, and even little drops of fat ſwimming in the 
blood extracted by phleborom It is not agreed by 
anatomiſts, whether the f 41 50 contained in proper 
veſſels, or in cells 8 together, and mutually 
opening into one another; but in either caſe the adi- 
poſe veſſels, when wounded, will diſcharge their fat, 
which will putrify and produce bad ſymptoms. It 
is the fat that gives riſe to fungous fleſh, eſpecially 
if the wounded fat parts have been too often treated 
with emollients. 

Veins.] There is no great danger from: hemor- 
rhages of the veins, unleſs they be very large, and 
in plethoric habits, where they are of ſervice by leſ- 
ſening the quantity of blood. But we muſt obſerve, 
that when a large vein is wounded, acrid ſtyptics, 


ſuch as ns allom, alcohol, &c. cannot be ap- 
h 


plied without danger; for it is to be feared that thoſe 
ſubſtances may enter the open orifice of the wounded 
vein, and mix with, and congeal the refluent blood, 
which might produce very fatal coniequences. 
Veſiculæ. ] Such are all the glandular follicles, in 


whoſe cavities ſome fluid is ſeparared from the arte- 
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rial blood, and afterwards diſcharged by its proper 
emiſſary for ſome particular uſe. When theſe veſicles 
are wounded, their uſes muſt be deſtroyed; but the 
importance-of ſuch wounds is known from the func- 
tions of the parts affected: for example, if the ve/- 
culæ ſeminales be divided, the whole buſineſs of pro- 
creation will be interrupte. - 


A FH CA. 


1 F a wound lies open to the ſight, the exiſt- 
=" ence and nature thereof is known; 1. by 
our- ſenſes, after removing the impediments 
which hinder the fight of it, and ſtopping the 
flux of blood ; 2. by an anatomical —.—— 
of the adjacent parts. | by I EY 


A wound is not to be examined haſtily, but with 
the greateſt attention of mind, and that at the firſt 

dreſſing; for after the firſt day the wounded parts 
are ſo much ſwelled and inflamed, that they will not 
admit of the probe without great uneaſineſs to the 
patient. Wounds ſhould be waſhed with warm wa- 

ter, mixed with a little honey, wine, and ſea-ſalt, 
that by removing all the clots of. blood, the whole 
ſurface may be clearly viewed, and the hamorrhage 
reſtrained,. which may be done in the extremities 
with the tourniquet or a proper ligature ; in other 
parts, if the injured veſſels are not very large, with 
alcahol vini. 5 . 3 

2. Without anatomical knowledge, nothing cer- 


ain can be determined; we may know, by inſpection, 


the ſize, depth, and courſe of the wound, but not 
the nature and ſtructure of the wounded parts, 


APH; 
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AP H. CLXVIII. | he 


| tumours, c. 07 2ole I 
Though we ſee where the inſtrument, entered ex. 
ternally, yet we are often at a loſs to know how far . 
it has penetrated ; but to know this, the following 


particulars will be of great ſervice. © 
1. From anatomical knowledge, 8&c.] Anatomy 
will teach us what organs are ſeated near the wound, 
but the poſture of the patient when he received the 
wound, and the poſition of his antagoniſt when he 
gave it, will help us to diſcover which way the in- 
ſtrument has penetrated, and if we know the wound 
ing inſtrument, we may often determine how far it 
penetrated, by the ſize of the wound in the integu- 
ments. Thus if a wound is made by a ſword per- 
pendicularly betwixt the 6th and 7th of the true ribs, 
it will penetrate into the cavity of the abdomen : 
if leaning backward, the ſword would then penetrate 
from below upwards into the cavity of the thorax , 
but if the ſword entered the ſame part in an inclined” 
Poſture, it might go through the whole abdomen. 
down to the pelvis,” and in a fat perſon it might run 
along a conſiderable way under the integuments, 
without perforating the thorax —© oo 
2. From the injured function, &c.] From phy- 
ſioligy we learn, whether only ſome or all the 1 5 
n PDA... 5 s tions 
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tions of the parts be injured or 222 If, for 
example, a great weakneſs of the vital functions im- 

mediately follows after a wound that has penetrated 
into the abdomen, attended with a quick palpitation 
of the heart, a ſmall, quick, and unequal pulſe, 
paleneſs of the face and lips, and, coldneſs of the 
extremities, we may conclude hah, a large quantity 
of blood is extravaſated into the cavity of the abdo- 
men, from a wound in ſome of the large veſſels. If 
the neck is wounded without uny large hæmorrhage, 
attended with ſymptoms like the preceding, it is to 
be feared that the recurrent nerves are injured, as 
they deſcend through this part to the vital organs. 
If the like ſymptoms attend a wound of the head, 
then the cerebellum is hurt or compreſſed by the 


* 
| 3 


"4. From the ſymptoms which enſue, &c.] Great 


114 


A hiccup an- IN: ently. 
55 Fa after profuſe hæmorrhages, and then they 


condemned 


% Fa 


 Aph. 169: Of WounDs ih GENERAL.) 1575. 
condemned by Hippocrates, and probably may ariſe 
from wounds of the inteſtines. Wounds of the dia- 
phragma, ; celophagys, ſtomach, and head, are all 
attended with a hiccup; ſo that conſidering the hic- 
oP 8 a fign,. it only ſhews the malignity of the 
wound, but does not always indicate the part injured. 
— ariſing ſuddenly, either denote an extrava- 


ation of the humours, or that the air has got into the 
cavities enen, the orifice of the woe 12 
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A H. CLXIX! mae 


1 R 0 M a wee of what Has Kal! fag 
in Aph. 167, 1 the event of wounds 
may be ECP ch as, 1. Whether the 
wounded perſon will live or die. 2. Whether 
the wound is curable or not, and whether the 
cure be perfect, or only in part. 3. Whether 
2 cure will be eaſy or difficult, ſhort or long. 
4. What will be the event after the wound 18 
healed, whether a tabes, inffnlibuliey, Wie- 
bility, deformity, &c. 5 


1. When the diognoſis of a wound bas been duly 
collage e. and all the particulars of the two pre- 
cedin aphoriſms. attentiyely examined, the ſurgeon 


may then be able to predict the events of the wound, 
and foreſee all the conſequences of it as a cauſe; but 


the prognoſis ought to be made with great caution, 
vey the i inquiry is,. | 
I. Whether the wound is ſack, as that it will, of 
its own: nature, occaſion death, not to be avoided” 
by. BY, art, or whether the patient can furyiye the 
wou 
2. A wound is "fad to be healed when the divided 
Parts are Again united; for example, fuppoſe 
50 ſo £65, 38 it only adheres | by a bir of of. 7 hin, 2 


furgeon 


2. 


- N 5 3 
. 
. 


a: 


S * 
* 
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ſirgeon cannot promiſe: a cure, he may indeed fave 
the patient, but it muſt-be with the loft. of this part 
of his body. Sometimes when a wound is cured, 
all the parts injured are not reſtored to their former 
uſes, and a; the cure is not compleat, but in part 
only, as when a nerve is totally divided, where all 
the functions of the wounded part chat depended 
— the ſoundneſs of the nerve, will be Tue _ 
ed. ; : 5 * 
$A wound is ſaid to be eafily curable, which 
neither diſorders the patient, nor requires much art 
or attendance of the ſurgeon. But a wound attend- 
ed with great loſs of ſubſtance, requires a conſidera- 
ble time to incarn the loſt ſubſtance; if the wound 
5 no more than a ſimple diviſion of the ſkin and fat, 

il may be healed in a ſhort time, provided the patient 

I -of a'good habit of body: 

Il | 2 This is to be deduced from a kaowihlpeef the- 
anatomy of __ parts wounded ; for if one} knows 
that a part is fopplid yith bur ve artery, and that; 
is totally divi y a wound, he may then predict 
that a part will gradually waſte after a cure : if ai - 
large nerve; which furniſhes the part with ſmall. 
branches, be totally divided, he ay then boldly 

the loſs of ſenſe and motion in the part; 
and laftly, if a wound cannot be healed without a te- 
dious ſuppuration, which deſtroys th mentbrana adi- 

ER he may then foretel that a and vgly ſcar. ; 

will yeah after the eure. 85 > e 


| 


| AP: cLXx. 


D. EAT H follows inevitably' in Sons fromii 
five cauſes, and therefore the following 
wounds are abſolutely mortal, as, (15 1.) 


7 Thoſe which intercept the influx of the nervous 
1225 — the cerebelluin to the heart; and theſe 
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are, 1. Wounds of the cerebellum and cerebrum which 
penetrate ſo deep as greatly to injure the medulla ob- 
longata. 2. A rupture of the blood veſſels within 
the cranium, with an extravaſation of their con- 
tents, which kill by compreſſion or putrefaction, and 
which cannot be relieved by the trepan from the 
ſtructure of the part, as in wounds below the orbits 
of the eyes, the oſſa temporum, the os ethmoid:s, and 
baſis of the cranium, &c. . 3. Deep wounds in the 
ſuperior part of the medulla ſpinalis. 4. And: ſuch 
as divide the cardiac nerves. 5 
2. Such wounds as penetrate the cavities of the 
heart, and effuſe the blood; hence all deep wounds 
of the heart penetrating its cavities, are mortal. 
3. Thoſe which derive the blood from the heart, 
brain, and cerebellum, either into the cavities of — | 
body, or out of the body itſelf, and admit of no cure 
by reaſon of the ſituation of the part. Such are large 
wounds of the lungs, liver, ſpleen, kidneys, pancreas, 
meſentery, ſtomach, and inteſtines z of the uterus in 
pregnant women; of the bladder near its large arte. 
ries ; of the aorta, carotid, vertebral, and other ſuch 
large arteries and veins. Hot 3 
4.᷑. Thoſe which intirely intercept the reſpiration, 
ſuch as a diviſion of the larynx, with a ſubduction of 
the divided trachæa, large wounds of the bronchia, 
broad wounds, penetrating both cavities of the tho». | 
rax, and admitting the external air, wounds perfo- 
rating the diaphragma on both ſides of the mediaſ- 
tinum, of which cut through its nerves. 
5. Thoſe which intercept the courſe of the chyle 
lophages large wounds ofthe homach, and final 
large wounds from nd mai 
Ane and n Fb divitien of che ſuperiqr part; 
_ wound of the thoracic duct, or receptacle of the 


of or Wovnps in GenzRAL. Ab. _ 
APH. cLxxI. 4855 0 
w 0 70OUNDS in their own nature mortal, but 


curable by art, are; 


„ HIS i. Wounds of the encepblon which may. be relieved 
by the trepan. — - 

- Encephalon.] This is a general term: tar? all the | 
contents of the cranium. If it be depreſſed, or the 
encephalon compreſſed — extravaſated fluids, or the 
. foft pulpy ſubſtance corrupted by the acrimony of 
ſtagnant humours, death muſt ſoon — unleſs 
they can be diſcharged by the treßan. 

2. Wounds of the large arteries and veins. 0 iruat- a 
ed that the ſurgeon can get at them. 

For this — 5 a ſurgeon ſhould be well acquaint- 
ed with the courſe of the larger arteries and yeins, eſ- 
pecially thoſe of the limbs; for ſuch as are ſeated in 
the cavities of the body are not to be relieved by the 
hand. It is more particularly neceſſary to know in 
What parts the large arteries and veins lie ſo naked, as 

to be eaſily compreſſed. For in our day, no hæmor- 

- rhage, from wounds of the extremities, can abſo- 
lutely be termed mortal, becauſe we are acquainted 
with the art of corhpreſſiog the trunks of the blood 

| veſſels. * 24 
* I We Wounds of the viſor, to: ahhh 10 band and 
medicines can have acceſs to effect a cure. 
Who would believe that part of the wing) 5 
could be ſafely cut off when expoſed by wounds, if 
it was not confirmed by experience. Tulpius has a 
remarkable caſe of this kind in his medicinal obſer- 
vations, Elb. 2. Obſ. 17. And Celfus long ago boldly 
pronounced, that if a part of the liver, the ſpleen, 
< or the lungs ſhould hang out of the wound only 
by a little bit, chat it may be cut off.” De Med. 
Lib. v. _ 26. N'. 24. in fine. 


bh 
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4. Such wounds of the viſcera as prove mortal, by 
an effuſion of their fluids into thoſe cavities, from 
whence it may be taken prithout danger of life; ſuch 
as thoſe of the thorax, abdomen, ureters, bladder, 
and ſome wounds of the inteſtines. 3 

any beer are mortal, not from the quaiiffty 


of blood loſt, but from being retained and putrefied 


after extravaſation by the heat of the parts in which 


it is depoſited; thus, in a wound of the thorax, after 


a profuſe hæmorrhage, the patient falls into a deli- 
quium, the divided veſſels contract, and the flux of 
blood ceaſes; but the blood extravaſated in the cavity 
of the thorax putrefies and infects the adjacent lungs, 
ſo as to deſtroy the patient by a lingering conſump- 
tion. The ſame is if true with regard to the cavity 
of the abdomen z- but the extravaſated blood may be 
taken from both cavities by the paracenteſis, and all 


the fatal conſequences prevented. When the bladder 


and ureters are ſo wounded, that the urine gets into 
the cavity of the abdomen, it may be extracted; and 
introducing a flexible catheter into the bladder, and 
leavingit there, may prevent the urine from diſtendin 
the bladder, ſo that being always contracted the won 
will be ſooner healed. But if one of the ureters 


divided, is there not great room to hope that it will 


unite by a very dry diet? The uſe of the kidney will 


indeed be loſt, but the other will be fufficient to 


ſecrete the urine, and preſerve the body in a ſtate of 
ccc 
e 7 Wm © 

HAT wounds of themſelves not mortal, 


will beeome mortal, may be foretold from 


% % 


the following cauſes, | gat 


TEN £ar morgan oi DT BIDET. 
1. From a neglect in evacuating extravaſated pus, 
whence a purulent conſumption, or extravaſated blood 


. 


in ſuch cavities where it muſt become putrid. ; - 
„ « PIN: 2 | A neg- 


1 * 
# 77. 
he 

LAEY — 
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A neglect in evacuating, &c.] Matter confined 
will be attenuated and abſorbed by the bibulous veſ- 
ſels, and may then infect the blood ſo as to produce 
a hectic fever, and ſlow conſumption. . | 
Blood, extravaſated in any cavity of the body, muſt 
1 7 or putrefy, according to Hippocrates, 
Aph. 20. Sect. 6. and very quickly, if the external 
| air has free accels to it; but, if the air be excluded, 
blood will remain a long time without corrupting ; 
and being gradually attenuated will be again reſorbed, 
as we frequently ſee in violent contuſions. But when 
it putrefies in any cavity of the body, death is the 
conſequence, and is to be aſcribed to this cauſe, when 
the wound is not mortal in its own nature. | 
2, By errors committed in the fix non-naturals. 


When errors are committed in the fix non-naturals, 


Either by the negligence of the phyſician, or obſti- 
nacy of the patient, a wound may become mortal, 
that was not ſo, as is evident from innumerable ob- 
ſervations related by practical writers. 

3. By the neglect or error of the ſurgeon. 
There is nothing more certain than that contu- 
ſions and light wounds of the head, treated with neg- 
lect, have brought on moſt ſevere ſymptoms, and 
- eyefi death; nel. How many have been deſtroyed 
oy . hemorrhages, who might have been ſaved by 
compreęſſing the trunk of the artery in that part where 

it lay-moſt expoſed; nor does the patient often re- 
ceĩve leſs damage from the ignorance or error of the 
Operator. e 0 . 

4. By the natural or morbid conſtitution of the 
Patient, either apparent from the account he gives 
of himſelf, or is ſometimes fo very ſingular as not to 
diſcover itlelf but by this incident, which is a cir- 
cumſtance that ought always to be obſerved by a 
Phyſician, when he makes his report to a court of 


TTT. 5 
7 n ular conſtitution of the wounded perſon 
ſhould be carefully obſerved by thoſe who are em- 
Ee „ | ployed 
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ployed to make a report to judges; for there are 
many people whoſe nerves are ſo liable to irritation, 
that the ſlighteſt cauſe throws them into convulſions, 
cramps, &c. while others faint away, even at the 
ſight of blood. May not a ſlight wound in ſuch a 
conſtitution occaſion moſt violent e and | 
even death 9 PEI | 


3 CLXXIIL. 
0 N this depends the report that PEP to be - 


— made concerning wounds, and the deter- 
mination of the time in which ny will prove | 


fatal. 


A P * CLXXIV. 


F RO M che hiſtory of wounds alſo, as Fs 
vered from Aph. 145 to 173, one may eaſily 
b the other events of e e | 
rom 169.. 98285 / 


A P H. cLXXV. 


* 


Bur the cauſes of the phimonchet in ; wouuda; 
as deſcribed in Aph. 158 and 159, will ap- 

ar. eyident to one who underſtands the vital 
| Ind animal functions. See what has been faid 


before on the diſeaſes of the Glide and 3 in 
ebd. . 


AP H. CLXXVI. 
TEE 0 coats of the arteries being either | 


- punctured, cut, bruiſed, over-ſtietched, or 
eroded, the internal remaining intire, are dilated 


N 
| 
j 
J 
j 
j 
j 
| 
! 
1 
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by the impetus of the blood, and form a bag, 
which often increaſes to the ſize of an egg; the 
ſides become callous, and have a pulſation. The 
whole tumour looks red and ſhines,” and, when 
compreſſed, diſappears; but returns again when 


the preſſure is removed. It enlarges the artery, 
and, by compreſſing the adjacent veſſels, leflens . 
their diameter. This is called a True Aneuriſm, | 


the cauſes, ſigns, and effects of which, are evi- 
dent (160.) . Heretd we may alſo refer aneu- 


riſms of the heart, their cauſes, BN. and 
effects. | X 
We have already taken notice of the disorders which 
follow a total diviſion of an artery in Aph. 159, 160, 
and of a wound which only penetrates into the cavity 
of the artery without totally dividing it. In this, we 
conſider thoſe which may ariſe from a wound of the 
external coat of an artery, either punctured or cut, 
wks are accidents that too on, happen in 


a vein. 
PBrufed) Lanciſi gives us the hiſtory of an aneu- 


| 1 = from a contuſion in the back, 0 baron Van 


Swieten relates another from the fame 8 
Over: ſtretched.] There are many hiſtories of aneu- 
riſms ariſing from an over-ſtretching of the arterial 
coats in violent ſtraining, ſneczing, W &c. 


: Vid, Acad. des Scienc. 1770. 


Eroded.] The fluids may W o acrimoniouns 
ee the hardeſt parts of the body: thus the 
teeth are deſtroyed in a ſcurvey, and the moſt k ſolid 
bones. are rendered: ſoft and carious in the lues ve- 
K &c. 


* Lerch de Motu Cord. & Anenrſmard. pag: 235 + 


APH. 
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1 F an artery be wounded by any of the pre- 
ceding cauſes, and not firmly ſecured after 
it is healed, the ſame effects then follow as in 
176, that is, a True Aneuriſm is formed. 


When the temporal artery is opened, ſurgeons 

take great care, by applying 2 plate of metal, to ſe- 
cure the wound * artery, in order to prevent the 
incipient rudiments of the cicatrix from being dilated 
by the impetus of the blood, beyond the natural di- 
menſions of the artery; if this is not done, an aneu- 
nim generally follows. 1 


AP H. CLXXVIIL | 
WI E N, from the ſame cauſes, all the coats 


of an artery are ruptured at once, and ex- 
travaſate their blood into the adjacent diſtended 
parts, from whence there is no exit, a tumour 
is formed of the extravaſated blood, which con- 
tinually increaſes without nieaſure; 1s ſoft, livid, 
with ſcarce- any . pulſation, does not diſappear 
by compreſſure, but, putrefying in a little time, 

produces a gangrene of the adjacent parts. This 
is the ſpurious aneuriſm, whoſe cauſe, ſigns, and 
conſequences are apparent from this deſcrip= 


[2 A : ſpurious aneuriſm may ariſe from any cauſe 

which deſtroys the continuity of the ſides of the ar- 
tery, the ſkin, at the ſame time, remaining intire, 
or, at leaſt, ſo cloſed, that the blood cannot have a 
free paſſage through it from the wound, whence it is 
accumulated, and diſtends the cellular membrane. 
ng N 4 But 
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But it is of the utmoſt conſequence to diſtinguiſh 
the true from the ſpurious aneuriſm, and, therefore, 
the ſigns of this laſt ought to be particularly known. 


| XS is diſcovered partly by the antecedent cauſes, eſ- 


cially from violent contuſions, and from the ſud- 
den increaſe of the tumour, which is much quicker 
in the ſpurious than in the true aneuriſm. The tu- 
mour is alſo here more irregular, and not ſo diſtinctly 
circumſcribed, becauſe the blood ſpreads always in 
the cellular membrane; but, in the true aneuriſm, 
the tumour is limited by the dilated coats of the ar- 
tery. Add to this, that, in the true aneuriſm, there 
is always a manifeſt pulſation correſponding to that of 
the artery, eſpecially towards its firſt formation, and 
before it has acquired any conſiderable bulk: in the 
ſpurious aneuriſm, the pulſation is leſs ſenſible, tho 
this circumſtance is not altogether infallible. But, in 
a true-aneuriſm, that is not very large, the tumour 
wholly diſappears by compreſſure, the diſtending 
blood being then forced into the auen, which does 
not happen in the ſpurious aneuriſm; for that being 
preſſed in any part. yixids jndeed, but then the tu- 
MOur 15 3 in the adjacent parts. Laſtly, the 
colour of the ſkin js ſeldom altered in thè true aneu- 
riſm, ar leaſt in the beginning of it; but in the ſpu- 
nious, the blood being extravaſated under the fkin, 
makes it appear of a black, livid, or other preterna- 
The principal effects of a ſpurious aneuriſm, are, 
to impede the action of the adjacent parts, to cor- 


rupt, pr render acrid the ſtaghating blood, and pro- 
duce an inflammation, gangrene, or the warfſt kind 


of eroſions. But if the air has no accefs to the ex- 
travaſated blood, it may then continue a long time 
unakered, eſpecially if treated with fuch fornenra- 
tions as ſtrongly reſiſt putrefaction. As to the cure, 
Fr 3 
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A F H. CLXXIX. 


AL L the other effects of a diviſion of a a 
artery, are eaſily underſtood from phyfio- 


logy (161, and likewiſe thoſe arifing 6 from the 


diviſion of a nerve. 


— 


earn 161 and 162. „ . 
AP H. Lene NB 


| B U T to Wi a clear idea of the cauſe of thoſe 
wonderful effects which ariſe from a punc- 

ture, or partial diyifion of the nerves, agreeable 
to what has been faid in Aph. 163; 164, 165, 
the following obſervations, drawn from ber a 
and theory, are to be conſidered. 22 


There is nothing more wonderful, than that's a 
flight puncture of a nerve, in the moſt healthy per- 
fon, ſhould diſorder all the functions to ſuch a de- 


gree, that no part retains its natural ſtate of health. 


For not only ſevere pain, and an acute fever, but alſo 
a delirium, convulſions, inflammations, gangrenes, and 
even death itſelf, have ſometimes followed very flight 
punctures, But though we cannot explain all thoſe 
wonderful effects, notwithſtanding we are at this day 
Jo well acquainted with the ſtructure of the- body, 

yet our knowledge of the anatomical ſtructure of the 


nerves, will afford us great light in accounting for 


thoſe diſorders which ariſe from wounds of the nèrves; 


and, therefore, we are ro attend to ahe, N 
e LITE OS 


"AP 
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\VERY. viſible nerve is a faſciculus' congerizs, 
or bundle of ſmaller nerves connected toge- 
ther.: by very. fine miembranes, interwove with 
{mall arteries, veins, and lymphatics, and then 
incloſed in one common covering. Through all 
theſe ſmall veſſels compoſing æ nerve, there flows - 


continually a fluid, within its proper canal, from 
the heart, brain} leben Ha ſpinal mar- 


row. And, in all theſe NE there 1 F always. 4 
very confiderable contractil force. Bow Tl 


— 


. * * - 


Every viſible nerve.) | The viſible LOSS are, com- 
_ poſed of but a ſmall Pk uf that ſubſtance which is 
Properly nervous, or a continuation of the brain and 
cerebellum, with the medulla oblongata. The inte- 
guments, membranes, and veſſels of all kinds com- 
Poſe the greateſt part. This mechaniſm was neceſ- 
lary, both to defend ſuch tender veſſels, and convey 
them ſafe to thoſe parts of the body here they per- 
form the function of a nerve, after they: have er 
ited their thicker coverings. 
Through all theſe ſmall veſſels, &e.] All the veſ. 
E; ſels compoling the viſible - nerves receive their fluids 
by the impulſe of the heart and arteries. This is 
evident from anatomical injections; but that the pro- 
per ſubſtance of the nerve itſelf is pervious, and has a 
ſubtile fluid continually moving thtough it, cannot be 
demonſtrated to the ſenſes. However, if we conſi- 
der that compreſſions of the medulla, of the cere- 
brum and cerebellum deſtroy all the functions of the 
nerves ariſing from them; and that a nerve, when 
tied with a ligature, loſes all its action below the li- 
gature, without affecting it in the leaſt above the li- 
Reale we may reaſonably infer, that the nervous 
| br ilæ receive a moſt ſubtile fluid from the cere- 
brum 
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+Srum and cerebellum, which is diſtributed to ever) 
part for performing the diſtinct actions of motion and 

- lain. Every nerve, therefore, that i is wounded, 
ſuffers not only as a nerve, but as it is a compoſition 
of membranes and veſſels of all orders, whoſe con- 
5 tinuity and action are e alſo injured by the wound. 


+ P H.  CLXXXIL 


+ 4 23 


—HEREF ORE 185 parts of a nerve inticely 
„divided, recede from the lips of the wound 
3 the ſolid parts to which they are con- 
nected, and by which they are hid and com- 
preſſed, ſo as 5 cloſe the orifices both of them, 
and their mall veſſels, ſo that no other damage 
gh LG hut what was mentioned i in An 162. 


- That i is,. all the functions depending on the con- 
tmuity of the nerve and its veſſels will be deſtroyed, 
and, the parts below the wound, will become inſen- 

ſible, immoveable, waſte away, or be 1 with a 
e ans | | 


5 # A P H. crx. 
UT, if a large nerve be ſo cut or r pun@tured, 
1 chat only ſome of the ſmaller nerves, in its 
: compoſition, are divided, the divided parts re- 
ceding (182) will draw or. ſtretch the {mall fi- 
brillæ which connected the ſmall nerves and 
veſſels to each other, from whence there will 
ariſe a conſtant and'flow laceration ; and, con- 
ſequently, a violent, ſharp, and conthinual pain. 
But the parts of the nerve which ſtill cohere, 
will now ſuſtain all the force which the whole 
nerve did before; and, . they will be 


further 


[ 
[2 
| 
f 
* 
: 


* 
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Wachen diſtracted and lacerated, and excite the 
moſt acute pain; and the parts chus forced aſun- 
der, will be ſo compreſſed as to prevent the cir- 


; culation of their reſpective fluids. And while 
TER ded parts on one fide, and the cohering 


e other, are thus affected, the intermediate 


FD veſſels will be thence alſo compreſſed ; from 


all which, the blood, lymph, and ſpirits will 


be obſtructed, preſſed, and accumulated, whence 


an inflammation' of the larger blood veſſels, and 


of the lymphatic and nervous veſſels of the ad- 
Jjacent parts. From hence again the adjacent 
Nerves, tendons, and the integuments of both, 


together with their muſcles and veſſels, will be 


5 ſtretched, conſtticted, and even convullfel ; | 
. whence again, the meninges of the brain, the 


cerebellum, and the medulla ſpinalis will be 


_ contracted and vilicated, and me ee of the 
brain itlelf diſturbed, 


From all which, by a ee Ty will fol- 

low that train of ren, mentioned in Aph. 163, 

. | 
From hence again the adjacent nerves, &c.] Such is 


the fabrick of the human body, that when one ſmall 


nerve is hurt, thoſe near to it, and even the remote, 


are ſometimes affected at the ſame time. Thus, when 


the enamel of a tooth is: either broke off, or deſtroy- 
£8, and the tender, nervous fibrillæ within the ſub- 
Ramnceſ of the toot expoſed to the cold air; ſo ſlight 
'a cauſe will not only excite a ſevere pain in the tooth 
A ſelf, but will alſo affect the whole ſide of the head, 
and often diſtend the adjacent parts to an uncommon 
degree: deſtroy the pied nerve and the whole 


yu ceaſes. 


* 
* 
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A * H. CLXXXIV. 
* H E N CE may, likewiſe, be underſtood what 


kind of puncture, laceration, or wound of a 
nerve proves ſo fatal, and why? And, alſo, why 
tendons, membranes, and many veſſels, when 


wounded, have many of the e ſymptoms. 38 


The more tenſe the nerve, the more ſevere the pain, 
and other ſymptoms; and, as the membranes have 
many nerves diſperſed through their ſubſtance ; and 
the tendons are a continuation of the muſculat Ebres, 
which are productions of the nerves, it will not appear 


ſtrange that the like ſymptoms ſhould attend wounds 
of both. See Aph. 164. 35 


* 


A P H. CLXXXV. 


1 N order to cure a wound, it is neceſſary,” tf 
| 1. To free it from every thing, which, by 
remaining in the wound, would hinder its union, 
whether it be corrupted fluids or ſolids, the 
wounding inſtrumenty or any other body, 

2. To ſupply the lofs of ſubſtance by a new 
growth of the parts. 

A cloſe the divided parts, and retain them | 

together i in contact. 

4. To form a cicatrix weatly: an, the 
true {kin. 

A cure, as was s obſerved 1 in the comment to © Ark 4 
Is u the reſtitution of « vitiated part to its former ac- 
tion, by removing the diſeaſe ; but a wound is a ſolu- 
tion of continuity in ſome ſoft part of the body, by 
a hard or ſharp inſtrument, and, therefore, the cure 
9 a wound, is the reſtitution of the natural union 2 
i - : e 


* 
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| 
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the parts. Now, whether the wound be only a ſim- 
ple diviſion of the parts, or attended with lots of ſub- 
ſtance; in both caſes, the remaining life in the pa- 
tient-unites the divided parts, and ſupplies the loſs 
of ſubſtance by an inimitable artifice, which the fur 


; geon ought to promote by every aſſiſtance from art. 


1. Every foreign body prevents the conſolidation 
of a wound ſo long as it remains in it. If the ex- 


ternal ſkin be divided - with a lancet, and a ſmall par- 
ticle of the pureſt god. be thruſt into the wound, the 
lips will never unite. 


-— ” 


2. If a wound ſoffers- a ad denne OY 1 ſub- 

ſtance, it is evident the lips of it n unite till 

that loſs is repaired by new fleſn. | 
3. See Aph. 138. N'. 1 

4. This cannot always Fad bs; for if the pants: 


culus adipoſus is conſumed by a large ſuppuration, 


or, a great part of the ſkin deſtroyed by the wound, 
the cicatrix will then be more compact, ſmooth, and 
reſplendent, than the ſkin.—Theſe are the general 


indications in the cure of all wounds; to obtain this 
end tis AG Abbe dieren muſt be e | 


A P H. cLXXXVI. 


1 R * G M E NTS of metals, ſtones, wood. 
glaſs, bullets, concreted blood, mortified 


| gem or Vihembranes, : ſplinters of bones, are 


firſt to be removed, if it can be done with ad- 


vantage to the patient. 


If theſe foreign bodies cannot be Sad with- 
gut exciting very bad conſequences, they ou ht ng | 


be left to "nature, but whether they ſhould 0 
tracted, or left in the wound, may be learned from 
18 follous. W 5 | 


— „ 


4 ; 
* 7 7 
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1 1 may be formed, betker the 
foreign bodies ought to be extracted or not, 
from conſidering the nature of the wound, and 


the parts injured, together with the impact . 
matter, the ſtrength of the patient, and 
te ont chat are like to follow. | i bois, 
If it appears, this the patient may live longer ao | 
eaſier by clearing the wound, it ought to be done; 
but, if it be ſuch, that a removal of the bodies will 
threaten certain or ſpeedy death, it is beſt to let 
them alone, leſt the Patients death ſhould be | im- 
puted to the ſurgeon. If the wound will not admit 
of the inſtruments neceſſary for the extraction with- 
out danger, they ought then to be rather left to na- 
ture, as When foreign bodies are lodged in parts near 
large nerves, or e or in the ſubſtance of the 
brain, &c. Again, ſome bodies may be more ſafely 
left in wounds, than others. Thus leaden bullets 
have lodged in wounds for many years, and have at 
laſt made their way out. The ſtrength of the patient 


ougght alſo to be conſidered; for if the pulſe be low, 


the extremities cold, and a cadaverous paleneſs in 
the countenance, every prudent ſurgeon will then 
ne ſearching the wound with mitem | 


29 
1 


af} 


A P H. cLXXXVII. 


11 


\R O M the Kune nfirations? we. may 

determine alſo, (187.) with what inſtru- 
ment, and in what manner theſe foreign bodies 
may be extracted, 4186). e 


Let the firſt enquiry be, whether the fragments of 
the . alu kat, may not be extracted with- 
; | | Ou 


f 

. 

| 

| 
3 


__ out lacerating the contiguous p 
enlar 85 wound, or make a new one in the oppo- 
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arts, or whether to 
lite ſide. | 3 
A P H.  CLAXXIX: 21 


8 


T t being: thus FIG: 14 dhe 


loſs of ſubſtance, that muſt be re- 
paired by y the growth of a new ſimilar ſub- 
ſtance. And this is effected, 1. by keepin = | 
the arterial, 'lymphatick, and nervous veſt 


in ſuch a ſtate as to receive and tranſmit — 4 
healthy fluids; and 2. by cauſing thoſe natural 


and ſound vv wag to flow into the above- 
mentioned veſſels in a due e and Wl 


2 Proper forco. 


It has bon always the „ opinion, that p 


= of the body which have been quite cut off, wi not 4 


together again, even though they be applied to 
wounded. parts; but there are ſome e 
that teach us the contrary. A ſoldier, had the tp : 


of his noſe bit off, being waſhed in warm wine, it 


was applied to the wounded parts, and ſecured by a | 


ſticking plaiſter. The day following, there appeared 


ſome rudiments of a re- union, and on the 4th day 


was perfectly united. There are other inſtances of 


the like kind to be met with, bur if there be any loſs 
of ſubſtance, the adjacent veſſels will elongate and 
ſupply the loſs by a wonderful contrivance of nature. 


Io effect this, two things are neceſſary. - 


1. That the. veſſels in a ſtate to receive _ 
tranſmit ſuch healthy and ſound liquids, as ought to 
flow naturally through each of them; for. if _y 


are too much contracted,” either by compreſſion, or 
| N. the uſe of Wong deliccatives, che Fey 1 the 


Ry e Open: om 3. a ROO e 
* _ wonkd 
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wound then becomes dry and inflamed, and the 


veſſels incapable of tranſmitting their fluids: but, if 


the wound has c een treated too long with emollients, 
the relaxed veſſels will give way to the impulſe of 
the fluids, be thereby ſo dilated, as to admit of too 


groſs particles: hence fungous fleſh, which always 


retards the cure of wounds. 

2. If the fluids are not healthy. and ſound, it is 
- almoſt impoſſible to incarn wounds; and it is further 
neceſſary, that there be a ſufficient quantity to fill 


the veſſels: hence again we ſee the reaſon, why the 


cure of a wound is ſo difficult, i in thoſe who have loſt 


much of their juices by a profuſe hæmorrhage. Nor 


is this all, for the juices muſt move throu oh the 


veſſels with a proper degree of force; when "this is 


deficient, or too languid, nutrition is then depraved, 
as we ſee in weak habits. But if the juices flow thro? 
the veſſels with too great a velocity, the body 1s 


waſted, inſtead of being recruited as is evident in 
diſeaſes ariſing. from too great a velocity. in the | 


motion of the blood.. 


PAT? 


42 


APH. EXC. 


Eon. by theſe means (189) che e 


veſſels, which were before drawn back, 


cl ed, compreſſed, and almoſt empty, will de 


iel moiſtened, extended, and united to 


| 4 — of the adjacent veſſels, while they are in- 


terwove with others coming from the neigh- 
bouring reticular plexus, ſo that by means of 
. Juices: a A ee follows: ky 


+» as 
| 
1 
2 1 


Ses Apk. 139. All that art can do, elle the 


loſt ſubſtance in a wound, conſiſts in this, that the 


veſſels and their coH½4ůnned fluids have all the quali- 
ties required in health, and that their motion, be 
neither too languid, nor too inipetuous : all the reft 
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is the work of nature, as was obſerved in the 
comment on Aph. 158. Ne. 


Surgeons ought to be — 4 not to wipe off the 


matter in wounds too frequently, for fear of abrading 


the mucous ends of the growing veſſels, as this will 
retard the cure, and turn the ſurface of the n 


itt a a kind of ſordid ulcer. * 


A P H. cxcl. 


WII all theſe are deb Teas) 


the fides, and efpecially the bottom of the | 


wound, ſend out a matter from every point with 


equal force, by which the cavity of the wound 
is repleniſhed with veſſels and juices, reſemblin 8 


thoſe which were deſtroyed. 
If the extremities of the divided veſſels, in the 


bottom and ſides of the wound, are equally pervious, 


they will be equally elongated in every point; and, 
what is very remarkable, will be tubulated, ſo as to 


ſupply the place of thoſe which were deſtroyed i in 


the loft ſubſtance of the wound. But whether the 


_ veſſels thus regenerated are the ſame, as before the 


wound was given, who can tell? Tho“ we are taught 
by = rrp that they are very much alike. For if 
one a hly wipes the mucous congeries of growing 

lood will follow; if you but ſlightiy touch 


them, they diſcharge avery thin fluid. If theſurface of 


a-Tooking-glaſs be applied, a moiſture will be formed 
upon it, which quickly flies off without leaving any 


ſordes; a mantfeſt proof that there are veſſels which 


contain and diſcharge a moſt ſubtile fluid. 
: However, this regeneration. of loſt ſubſtance- has 


is limits. For if a finger, or the laſt joint of it be 


ampurarcd, no one ever ſaw it reſtored; a cicatrix 
be formed, but then che 28 will de eee as 


: Jong as the patient lives. 
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1 OR: this purpoſe, (189) therefore, is re- 


1 quired, 1. A proper diet, that the chyle and 


ſerum of the blood may be repleniſhed with a 


mild, glutinous, and nutritious matter, capable | 
of being digeſted eaſily without putrefying, and 


of being perfectly aſſimulated. Of this kind the 


chief are farinaceous decoctions, either crude or 


fermented, emulſions, milk, broths, ripe fruits 
boiled, and the lighteſt pot-herbs, taken fre- 
quently, and in ſmall quantities, taking care 
to guard againſt repletion, hunger and thirſt. 


As the chyle circulates in a crude ſtate for ſome 


hours with the blood, it will be brought, with the 


Other juices, to the wounded part in a greater pro- 


Portion, ſince the wounded veſſels have the leaſt re- 
fiſtance : hence, in large wounds, the whole matter 
ee eſcaping this way, has deſtroyed the pa- 
tient by a lingering conſumption. For this reaſon, 
a diet that is eaſily concocted and aſſimilated, is ſo 


neceſſary for wounded perſons, ſuch as decoctions of 


oats, barley, buck-wheat, rice, &c. which afford a 
mild nouriſhment, neither inclined to putrefaction, 
nor of difficult digeſtion. Bread, well fermented, 


eſpecially biſket, with fleſh broths not over wo 


are very ſerviceable. To theſe may be added emul- 


ſions; milk and water, mixed in equal quantities, 


| 2 uſed for common drink; and milk boiled 
wit] 


farinaceous ſubſtances, affords a good nouriſh-' 


ment. Garden fruits, which are quite ripe, are of uſe 


to cool and refreſh the body, but they are beſt boiled, 
as their flatulency is thereby corrected. Laſtly, all 
the mild pot-herbs, ſuch as lattuce, endive, ſpinach, 
the roots of goats-beard, ſkirret, turnips, parimps, & c. 


are excellent, being boiled in broths. But though all 
Tu 2 _ theſe 
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NG afford a wholeſome diet, yet they muſt not be 
taken in too large a quantity at a time, to avoid re- 
pletion, which would be very injurious to the wound- 
ed patient. We ſhould likewile be careful not to let 
the patient want drink, ſince thirſt denotes a. dryneſs. 
of the body, and that the fluids are either groſs and 
impervious, or mixed with acrid particles, all which 
muſt be highly injurious to the wound; ſince it re- 
quires to be ſupplied equally, in every I. with. 
mild and pervious juices. _ 


AP H. CxOin. 


F RO M a knowledge of the ontidnts e 
tion, the ſeaſon of the year, his uſual courſe 

of life, and the nature of the concomitant diſ- 

| eaſe, we are taught whichof theſe aliments (192), 
and what methods of preparing. them are fitteſt 


for del particular patient. 


F. or example, if the wounded erſon be of a moiſt 
erk cold temperament, too much thin and diluent. 
| 8 are to be avoided, and ſuch only given as 
hen the ſolids, and quicken the blood's motion; 
har: the humours be thick and denſe, and the ſolids, 
m and. tenſe, the regimen, which was. hurtful to 
the former, will be here uſeful, The ſame. is true 
with regard to other temperaments. _ 
=. the” different ſeaſons ob the year, alſo, require: 
a different regimen, even in. the ſame man. For, in 
the ſummer, our humours quickly degenerate and 
f 2 ; in the Winter, very lowly. Uſe, which i is 
4 deſerved! 4 termed a fecang nature, 8 here to be 
conſidered... The hardy plow FIR , he is uſed to live 
on brown bread, with Aae and 1; falted. meats, would. 
ſoon be exhauſted and killed under a diet of fleſh, 
broths and vegetables, and ae e YE „ 7 
Peck a more {0 id diet. 5 


AY 
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We have, as yet, only conſidered the wounded 
patient as in a ſtate of health; but if his humours 
were in a bad ſtate before he received the wound, or, 
if it be attended with another diſeaſe, then the whole 
regimen ſhould be directed ſo as to oppoſe the caco- 
chymy, or the concomitant diſorder. Thus, if there 
be a putrid ſcurvy, or, if the maſs of humours tend 
to putrefaction from an intenſe fever, he ſhould then 
be allowed a milk diet, oatmeal, rice, &c. with gar- 
den fruits of the aceſcent kind; abſtaining from flefls 
meats, their broths, eggs, &c. but if the Whole habit 
be bloaty and wrak, we then raiſe the languid powers 
by roaſt-meats, wine, aromatics, &c. 


cw e, ei. | 
[VERY thing gend. which increaſes the in- 
petus of the blood, muſt be avoided, Theres 
fore, whatever is falt, ſpicy or acid, pungent. 
vegetables and wine, are pernicious to wounded 
perſons. _. . i e 


* 
2 


All ſtimulants, of whatever denomination, are, 
of their own nature, injurious to wounds, ſuppoſin 

the wounded perſon to be in health. But if there be 
alſo a putrid cacochymy, a moderate uſe of acids will 
then be ſerviceable, and not in the leaſt pernicious ; 
nor ought this aphoriſm to be ſo ſtrictly underſtood, 
that a few grains of ſalt, or a ſmall quantity of citron 
Juice, added to the patients broths would be hurtful. 
The uſe of wine is, for the ſame reaſon, improper, 
unleſs indicated by the cuſtom or weaknets of the pa- 
tient. For thoſe, who have accuſtomed themſelves. 


- 


to wine, or ny ſpirituqus: liquors, cannot be to- 

44 Men 5 | 44 1 44 3 „ aw ve 
tolly deprived of them without languiſhing ;: in this 
caſe, a moderate quantity, either pure or diluted, 


4D 
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| Ar H. cxl. v. 
| AE L things, that eaſily 1 ſhould be 


X avoided ; therefore, broths made too ſtrong, 
and the alcaleſcent herbs are bad, as rn, 
5 2 N and the * 


See Aphoriſm 76. And our abs Materia Me- 
Sa; where there is a catalogue of the alcaleſcent 
Ee which are hurtful in wounds. : 
| AP H. CXCIV. 


/ 


vc H aliments are alſo i improper which are 

not eaſily convertible into chyle and blood. 
of this kind are thoſe which are hardened by 
ſilt, ſmoke, or in the open air; or ſuch as abound 
with fat, as bacon, fat fiſh, and alſo geeſe, ducks, 
all fowls that feed upon fiſh, &c. And, laſtly, 
food that is too viſcid, as thick pulſe, 1 
| farinaceous ſubſtances, and eggs. 


AC is well known that the fleſh of e or fiſh 
ſalted and hardened by drying, either in the ſmoke, 
or the open air, are hard to digeſt, and turn into good 
chyle and blood; but fat meats are ſtill more per- 
nicious, growing rancid and acrimonious by ſtayin 
1 in the ſtomach. The ſame is alſo true with — 5. 
at fiſh, as eels, ſalmon, &c. eſpecially if their 
Heekk be eaten, in which there is much oil; and tho? 
it taſtes ſmooth and pleaſing, yet it quickly turns 
rancid in the ſtomach; and, when it is carried to the 
wound, excites an inflammation not callly to be | 
removed. | 
We mult alſo abs that all forts of pulſe, md 
crude, mealy ae, _ a viſcid chyle, gy — . 
entor os 
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lentor may be overcome by labgur and exerciſe; but, 
in people who uſe neither, it produces all the diſor- 
ders d roms a or Ng gluten. See Aph. 7! 
to 74. | 
| Though caps are recommended in Aph. 28. Ne. x. 
eſpecially their whites, as proper. nouriſhment for 
reſtoring weak habits; yet, as they are ſtrongly in- 
clined to  puerefaſton, they ought to be uſed _ 


e 
A P H. cxcvn. 


1 


0 anſwer the intentions of Aj h. 106 ſuch 

medicines are ſerviceable which promote 
the conſolidation of the wound, and are gene- 
rally given in the form of a decodtion. Theſe, 
therefore, are various, according to the diver- 
ſity of the impeding cauſes; nor is there mw 
one that can be beneficial i in all caſes. fp e 


Theſe impediments may reſide in they ſolids: or 
fluids; or in both; in the wound itſelf, or in the nu- 
tritious juices ; or, laſtly, the juices may be brought 


to the wound with too great or too little impetus to 
reſtore the 20 ſubſtance. h 


ve p Ar H. CxVUI. | 
H. E N CE, vulnerary decoftions, sccomdin to | 


the circumſtances of the patient, are either 
made of medicines whick attenuate, incraſſate, 
mitigate, or ſtimulate; or, of ſuch as by a ſpe- 
_ cific quality, correct the contrary faults of the 
uids; or, open, relax, or contract the ſolids; 
ſo that very oppaiey” reinedies are e 
A e | 9 & 


£3 does 6. a 


15 iin | O 4 f All 
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All theſe different kinds of medicines are to be 

uſed as the ſymptoms indieate. Forms of which, 

adapted to the ſeveral ſtates of the ſolids and fluids, 


are inſerted in our author's Materia Medica _— the | 
oe Seer ee 


A P H. cxch 


3 oy Þ: 

W= E a are Rs which of theſe medicines are 
to be choſen, from the known nature 

of the patient s diſorder, and the titles of _ 


remedies, in 397 and 198. OO PIN 
Thus, if a man of tenſe bd with an etibiliary 
tenacity in his blood, ſhould'be wounded, the wound 
would appear dry, without diſcharging good mat- 
ter; and, if it be in the ſummer time, he will be 
very hor, thirſty, his urine 1 — tr: 
little in quantity. If he now drinks 
barley water, oat gruel, decoctions of orage, — m'g g- 
leſs, and emollient herbs in whey. or Water, and 
ſycetened with fyrup of violets, citrons, or elder- 
berries, the condition of the wound wil quickly be 
changed for the better. But, if anather; of. a . 
cold, Aar habit, leading an unactive life be wounded, 
and his blood abounding with a viſcid, mucous len- 


.- 7 Bis. (he wound will appear pale, cold, and lightly | 


ſwelled, and will almoſt conſtantly remain in the 


ons ITtate 0 115 tient be treated like the former, 
; e. Con 8 ition. 
boch 


e wound, and the habit of his 
will be rendered much ,worſe : but, if he takes 
an Finken, or flight decoction, of the roots of avens, 
mafter-wort,, elecampane, angelica, ſnake-root, & c. with 
the addition oft a little winé, he will, in- a few: 7 
perceive a warmth throughout his, whole body, fol- 

by-aſweat, the pale colour of the wund turn: 
to a red, the flaccid parts revive again, the loſt ſub - 
ſtance fill up, and the wound heal. If a wound be 


12. 2 | attended 
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attended with a violent fever, thirſt, &c. bleeding, 
and a decoction of tamarinda, wood-forrel, and the 
like, will be ſerviceable; but when the cauſe is la- 
tent, and the patient 8 firength remains intire, then 
we may give decoctions of Chena- roots, ſarſaparella, 

8, ſkirrets, &c. for theſe dilute, attenuate, 
8 7 the veſſels, and render them pervious, while 
at the ſame time they diſcharge the peecant humours 
by fweat ancburine; which: is all that art cam de to- 


9 7 mr 
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1 HE air of the patient's chamber ſhould ; 


be always ure, and free from porritt' ex- 


halations; ther TS and .modetately 


warm or temperate is the beſt: , and it ſhould. 2 
frequently renewed for fre ar Mr.. 


AP PH. co. 


PB body is tu be kept 2 
| laxatives, and eccoprotics. - 


Eccoprotics.] It is much doubted WS: there 


* 


are medicines Which anſwer this title, that is; which 


only diſcharge. the fœces contained im che large in- 

teſtines, without an excretion of the inteſtinal juices: 
however, the; author of theſe aphoriſins has givers ai 

Fin * ae eee wf neee 


7e 24 


b l SH Y R. cell. 9361) 5 225 7 
acdc 211] 34 IQ 1 k 

\ LERP -is: to: be procared by anodynts, 2 

moiſt dies, and narcotics. e 8 ol 


The nervous fluid can naturally be recruited but 
one way, namely, by the action of the vital functions, 
1 : While 
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* while all the animal actions ceaſe in a quiet ſleep. A 
man fatigued with exerciſe, or exhauſted by _ 
tation, becomes heavy and uneaſy, his intellects 8 
dull, even though he be ſupplied with the 
ments, if he is not recruited with ſound ſleep; — 
That chough the aliments ſupply: matter for recruiting 
the ſpirits, yet that matter is chiefly: converted into 
bien during: >the time of ſleep: for in ſleep the re- 
piration becomes ſtronger, the action of the heart 
and arteries more powerful, and the ſecretions more 
regular. Bees be hig ore evident that too much watch- 
1 mu Y jeidus to wounded le, 
— ſleep, in this ts Ek. rf be procured Þy ano. 
dynes,? dt 2G x 
Moiſt diet.) "All the farinacogus kabliances male 
into decoctions with water, milk, or broths, if con- 
tinue e e 1d Aly; * moſt 
acute and obſtinate Pains. 


EY 5 . 
OO 


AP. H. c. 


TRE be cheinful to RE 


ſtain from venery, and to be as 9 
as ppb | | 

100 18 an 1 of rind 0 ad: other ſta 
tical writers, that joy pron e e and ren - 
ders the body light. Reſt is alſo neceſſary, becauſe 

motion would deſtroy the tender veſſels that are daily 
forming in the wound. — We haye been treating 
hitherto of the regimen and medicines proper for cor- 
recting the ſtate of the humours; it now remains for 
us to treat of that diſpoſition of the wounded veſſels, 
which is, neceſſary to ſupply the loſs * . 
procure an union of the Las parts. 
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A PH. CCIV.. 


T N order to keep the veſſels in a proper con- 
dition (189. ) and to prevent the liquids from 
putrifying in the wound, ſo as to hinder its 
healing, the air, is to be kept from it, and the 
wound fomented with ſome ſoft vulnerary bal- 
fam ; the cavity is to be filled with ſcraped lint 
dipped i in nervous GRANITE in order to make 
an equal preſſure. KN 
1 he free acceſs of air to a bnd a; Uſb in- 
carnation, by drying the tender extremities of the 
wing veſſels; for this reaſon, the moſt 3 5 
ſurgeons dreſs wounds but ſeldom. The ſurface of 
the wound ought therefore to be ſo covered, as to 
exclude the air,” which is beſt done by vulnerary 
balſams; forms of which, both natural and arti- 
ficial, are enumerated in the profeſſors Materia 
Medica, under this aphoriſm. Proud fleſh''may be 
prevented by gentle preſſure, and the application of 
ſome mild balſam on ſcraped lint, ſecured on the 
| ſurface of the wound by plaſter and ER : 


A H. cv. 


LASTERS are of uſe to retain theſe 
dreſſings on wounds (204,) and are only 
mee. for this intention IN. their ſoft ad- 
belive quality. | ; 8 b HEEL. 
Surgeons 8 have heir articular i pun will 
hardly believe Shin,” ths 25 H 
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\ 

\HE ſeveral juices brought to the odd, 

and extravaſated in it, the half-mortified 
” iy and the obſtructed: and tumiſied veſſels, 
produce in the wound ms ichor, fordes, or 
phone: fleſh. Inulin Jn JE: 


9 * is 29117} 3 2 3 


A thi e 18 1 > acrimonious nature, 


and becomes more ſo by ſtagnation. While this ichor 
is formed in a wound, it neve 4/1 ag Sordes ariſes 


either from fe half. divided, or mortified parts not 


2 — from the living, or elſe from an im- 


25 diſtended veſſels. In this caſe, 
"wound. appears Almoſt like lead. 
te hace fleſh. is only the. conſequence. af too little, or 


an unequal preſſure N the growing parts. The 


method of removing all theſe impediments to the 
7 A wound, FO , in che ee 
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＋ i 8 E i imf enn are vat; 8 os 


by digeftives.. abſtergents, and Ap ng 
by arying medicinies; and 27 by com- 
preſſure. ** 3 


Wett a Milful A ee the DIY VE. 


wound overfpread with” white, yellow, or brown 


ſordes, he applies digeſtives, in order to metify and 


looſen the morbid parts. For example, any native 

"Affolved im the"yelk of an egg, and ſpread 
upon pledgets of lint, and RT to the wound, 
anſwers this intention moſt effectually. Abſtergents 
are remedies of the like nature with digeſtives, only 


2 | heel more ſtimulating ; 5 x therefore a little myrrh, 


2 


BET does, 


* 
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aloes, or venice ſoap be added to the former mix- 
ture, we ſhall then have a very good abſtergent. 

Corroſives.] Theſe medicines ; do not of themſelves 
| ſeparate the morbid from the ſound parts, for that is 
the work of nature; but they have this uſe, that they 
_ almoſt. inſtantly cut off the vital influx, of the hu- 
mours from the obſtructed veſſels forming the ſordes 
of the \wound, and which obſtinately reſiſted the 
milder abſtergents. Some caution is required in the 
uſe of theſe remedies; for if they are too frequently 
applied, they will deſtroy the ſound parts, as well as 
the morbid ; whence the ſordes will be increaſed. © 

Drying medicines, & c.] Deſiccatives, or drying 
medicines, are neceſſary, when a wound is too — 5 
both to abſorb the moiſture, and ſtrengthen the veſ- 
fels, ſuch as the aſhes of burnt bones, maſtic, ole- 
banum, farcocol, &c. which ſtrengthen as well as 
abſorb. Compreſfure 1s alſo neccflary to > proven the 
gromth of Wy fleſh. 


AP H. CCVINL 1 
1 E moths (107.) are to he aſed till 


a white, mild, viſcid, ſmooth, and in- 
odorous matter is formed; under which the 
fordid parts are deterged, the contuſed and tu- 
mid. parts conſumed, and thoſe corrupted by the 
air ſeparated, the cavitics 19 Ki * hola | 

conglutinated. 


Though the remedies Kees in the. EW} 
img aphoriſm may reſtrain a tog eaſy diſtention of the, 
veſſels, and convert the halt-dead parts, as well as 
the living, into a gangrenous eſchar; yet they can- 
not {@parate the eſchar, from the living parts under - 
neath ; for that is the work of nature by ſuppuration; 
all therefore that art can do is to remoye the impedi- 
ments a obſtru&the formation ee, 1 25 


0 
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AP R. 1 


TE x T are to be applied thoſe remedies 
which are ſaid to generate fleſh, and ſuch 
A are the milder dipothves, 1. Zo 


APH. cx. 


x B UT when every thing is done to anſwer 

the firſt intentions in a wound (186 to 188.) 

if there is no loſs of ſubſtance, the lips are to be 

replaced in ſuch a manner, that the parts natu- 

rally united may again be applied 1 to each other, 
and kept in _ PO | 


Af H. CCXI. 


4 By HE firſt of theſe is done, 1. By placing 
the part in that poſition which it naturally 
| has when at reſt; 2. By a gentle and equal com 
preſſure of the parts towards each other, ſo that 
ud may be contiguous in their WP ſurface, 
and remain ſo. | 


1. It is bighly neceſſary to be Cad ok the 
0 of the parts when in a ſtate of reſt, eſpe- 
cially during the time of ſleep; for then all the volun- 
| tary motions ceaſe, and the parts of the body bein 

left to themſelves, fall into the moſt natural and 2 
poſture. None of the limbs are then extended, but 
only a little inflected. For the muſcles bending the 
limbs, are generally ſtronger than thoſe which ex- 
tend them; - hence, when neither of them are in 
action, the natural contractile power of the flexor 
muſcles will overcome that of fo 3 ſo as to 


keep the limbs a little infiected in fleep. This is ap- 
parent 
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parent in palſies of the limbs; for when the whole 
arm becomes paralytic, the fingers are always in- 
flected, and continue fo after the palſy is cured, from 
a rigidity of the connecting ligaments of the joints, 


and a contraction of the tendons of we ＋ 
muſcles. 

2. The whole ſurface of the wounded parts ak 
to be kept in cloſe contact; for if the lips only of a 
deep wound are approximated, and the parts be- 
neath remain aſunder, a cavity will then be formed, 
where the extravalated humours will be collected and 
putrified, and the wound converted into a ſinuous 
ulcer. This is effected by compreſſes, and a ane 
n. N 


A P H. CCXII 


T HE divided 5 irs Sec i conta, 
1. By ſticking-plaſters a applied to both lips 
of che wound, and indented, or cut in the ſhape 
of fingers, and drawn together with a needle 
and thread, This method is chiefly uſed in 
long and tranſverſe wounds of the — and of 
. looſe parts. | 


AP H. CCXIIL 


Tuer are alſo retained in contact, 1. By 

the application of bolſters or compreſſes, 
ſecured by are ſo that the gaping lips of 
the wound (1 58. N'. 1.) may be equally preſſed, 
and unite ; which may be eafily performed by 
properly directing the preſſure. This ans is 
Proper in longitudinal wounds. | 


© Thou oh this method is moſt ſucceſsful in wounds 
char are Snfledted lengthwiſe, yet it may be of great 

eg in ſome tranſverſe wounds. 
AP H. 


S 


2 


afterwards the thread is to 
over a ſoft compreſs; and this operation is to be 
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. P H. ccxiv. 8 


| Tur, parts are Lats. * Re nc hy fa | 


with ſteel] needles, which, in ſmall: wounds; 

may be ſtraight; but in large or deep wounds, 
— They ſhould be ſharp edged" towards 
the point, and grooved towards the eye, for con- 
cealing the waxed thread; they are to be in- 
troduced at a ſufficient diſtance from the wound, 
and thruſt down to its bottom, from whence 
they are to riſe up through the other lip of the 
wound ; the thread is then to be tied, in order 
to keep the approximated Wai in contact, and 
tied in a knot 


repeated from either the middle or one extre- 


mity of the wound to the other, as often as it 


may be neceſſary. Then the lips are to be 
dreſſed with ſome proper balſam, and ſoft com- 


preſſes being applied over the knots, the pee 


18 to be covered with A plaſter. 


The uſe of ſutures io well known, "ne it is un- 
neceſſary to ſay much about them. It is only to be 
obſerved, that if they are attended bo great Pain, ; 
inflammation, tenſion, or tumour che e it 
will be N cut them aſander. 37 } 


Ar H Ccxv., m = 
Tur; E 8E ſutures are proper in EN Id 5 
bleeding wounds, not attended with any 


great ee, ant in ſuch as are ſimple, clean, 


15 


and without loſs of — + 3 In. Wie 


* and 1 e am © 


„ 3 


; 0 | 
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But they are hurtful in wounds where there is a 
profuſe hæmorrhage, in ſuch as are old, ſanmus, 
purulent, ſordid, contuſed, and where there is loſs 
of ſubſtance, and when covered with cruſts. They 
are alſo dangerous where the larger veſſels are hurt, 
in very deep wounds, in thoſe that are much inflamed, 
poiſoned, and in parts where motion is unavoidable. 


A H cc -I. 
L ST LV, the parts are kept in contact by 
* 2 needle paſſed through the lips of the 
wound, with a thread faſtened round each end, 
ſo as to prevent the lips from receding from each 
other. This method is proper in large and 
gaping wounds, in pendulous parts of the body. 


Ar EH. CCXVIL. 


f = & HE laſt intention in the cure of a wound 
is obtained, (x8 5. N'. 4.) by taking care 

that the parts be adapted to each other as exactly 
as they were in health, and fo retained, as to be 
neither too much preſſed, nor too looſe ; avoid- 
ing the uſe of cauſtics, ſtiptics, and aſtrin- 
gents ; but above all, to make an equal preſ- 
ſure over every part of the wound. All which 
are obtained by obſerving the directions given 

from Aph. 186. te 206. and then applying ſome _ 
mild deficcative plaiſter ; and laſtly, by waſhe . 


E 4 


ing the cicatrix with ſpirituous applications, 
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of Haworknacs in Wounps, 


be, a AP H. cXxvul. 


15 ach. blood flows from a * from 
the cauſes mentioned in Aph. 1 59, 160. the 


flux is ſtopped, 1. By actual. cauteries; 2. By 
' cauſtics or corroſives; 3. By aſtringents; 4. By 


ligatures; 5. By cutting, or totally dividing the 
wounded artery; and 6. By e 1 pyra- 
| midal 227, ere 


- -Having treated on mounts in 8 it will be 
, before we proceed to particular wounds, 
td conſider ſome ſymptoms, HF po are frequently ſo 


violent, as to 2 the patient's life, and muſt 
be abated or removed before the cure can be under- 


taken. The chief of theſe are hæmorrhage, Pain, 
and convulſion. 


A violent 22 denotes, that ſome of the 
larger veſſels, «ſj the arteries, are divided; 


5 2 the large teen bleed much, unleſs they are large, 
or compreſſed by ligature. If then the hzmorrhage 
is ſo profuſe, that there is no hopes of its ſtopping 
ſpontaneouſly, recourſe muſt be had to the aſſiſtances 
of art but theſe generally retard the cure, becauſe 
the tremities of the veſſels deſtroyed by cauſtics, 
ligatüres, &c. muſt be firſt ſeparated before the 


1 5 can he conſolidated. 


Various methods are uſed to ſuppreſs he- 


1 morehages but all of them act by contracting the 


orifices of the veſſels, or by congealing the blood. 
The latter Greek and Arabian phyſicians ſup- 
preſſed hemorrhages from amputations with hot 
irons; others uſed ſcalding oil ſor the ſame pur- 
"jo n n 0 he Ich 


— 
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vided with a red-hot knife, in order to ſuppreſs the 
hemorrhage while it was forming. But all theſe me- 
thods are now hardly ever uſed, as ſurgeons know 
the uſe of ligatures. „0 
2. Cauſtics are attended with the ſame inconve- 
niencies that actual cauteries are; for they corrode 
and they deſtroy the parts they touch, and the eſchar 
formed muſt be ſeparated and caſt off; ſo that there 
is the ſame danger of a freſh hæmorrhage, as in the 
uſe of the actual cautery: beſides, they irritate the 
adjacent nervous parts to ſuch a degree, that they 
often produce the moſt terrible ſymptoms. Cyprus 
vitriol, beat into a fine powder, and applied to the 
ends of the veſſels with ſcraped lint, is moſt recom- 
mended for theſe purpoſes = 4 
3. We have before ſpoken of aſtringents, as they 
ſtrengthen the weak fibres; but here we confider 
them as ſtyptics, and as ſuch they act, either by con- 
tracting the orifices of the veſſels, by coagulating the 
- effluent blood, or by producing both theſe effects at 
the ſame time. | „„ 6 
There are alſo other remedies which ſuppreſs hæ- 
morthages, but by neither of theſe ways, and yet 
are termed aftringents; ſuch are fine meals, cal- 
cined alabafter, and the like bibulous ſubſtances, _ 
which abſorb any fluid they touch, and. form there- 
with a hard paſte ; but very little dependance is to be 
EPFL. 7 3 
The alcohol dini applied hot, as it immediately 
turns the blood, and even its ſerum, into a ſolid 
maſs, and at the ſame time powerfully contracts the 
ſolid parts, is much recommended for reſtraining hæ- 
morrhages; but then the extremity of the veſſel con- 
tracted and indurated by the alcobol will be after- 
wards ſeparated, and the thrombus too; fo that the 
heemorthage will be liable to rerurn afreſh, unlek it 
de retained by a ſuitable compreſfure or ligature. * 
Hot oil of turpentine may alſo ſtop a bleeding, by 
burning the ſolid parts, and coagulating the blood; 
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but it then acts as an actual cautery. The mild 

ents, ſuch as ſanguis draconis, cort. granator. 
&c. have ſo little efficacy in ſuppreſſing hemorrhages, 
that they ought not to be depended upon ; nor are 
the ſtiptic arcana, ſo much extolled by lac people, 
of any real ſervice, as appears from the experiments 
of Mr. Petit, who declares that they never ſucceeded 


in amputations, though they would ſometimes ſup- 


f preſs ſight hemorrhages. 


4. Ligatures are now univerſally uſed, and where 
the divided artery can be come at, will infallibly ſtop 


_ hzmorrhages. Galen recommends this method of 
ſtopping blood ; but he ſeems to have uſed it only 


in wounds, and not in amputations . Celſus takes 
no notice of ligatures in dangerous hæmorrhages from 


amputations; yet, in treating of thoſe from wounds, 


when' other remedies fail, fa ys, <* The veſſels which 
00 diſcharge the blood are to be taken hold of, and 


* tied in two places about the wounded: part, and 


« cut through, that they may both unite together, 
tc and Wevefl edel have their orifices cloled . N 


broſe Parcy was the firſt among the 'moderys_ who 
tied up the divided veſſels in amputations, and his 


method has been univerſally received as the / ſafeſt. 
5. A diviſion of the wounded artery ſucceeds beſt 


hen It is neither very large, nor too near the heart, 
and but partially divided; for in this caſe the hæ- 


morrhage continues, the wound in the artery being 


enlarged by the retraction of its divided fibres; but 


if the ſame artery is totally divided, then the two 


ends of the artery will recoil, and hide themſelves 


within the adjacent folids, and by the preſſute of 
theſe parts will be totally Cloſed, and the ONE 


thereby 1 80 But a wounded. arte 


not totally divided, may be ae by if 1 2 505 a —5 — 
5 preſſure as is is Gene to prevent the 4 . | 


of the blood, aud retain the "roms » hin 1 
| * 2 Meth. Madend a.. cap. 3. | e ths 11 
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lips of the wound, which is the chief obſtacle to the 
bleeding. : 


6. But a compreſſure of the veſſels is the moſt na- 
tural method to ſuppreſs hzmorrhages, and is what 
all men naturally uſe; for when they ſee the blood 
running from a wound, they compreſs the parts with 
their fingers; and this compreſſure may be made per- 
pendicular to the ſurface of thẽ wound, or to the ſides 
of the veſſel, ſo as to bring 28 into contact. 


e e 5 PH. Cc 


ÞD EVULSION is here (218.) of no uſe, 

| = unleſs the wounded veſſels (1 59.) are fmall, 
and the patient be plethoric ; nor can relief be 

expected from diet, drink, and internal medi- 

cines. What has been here ſaid of hemorrhages, + 

is alſo true of ſharp or ichorous diſcharges; 

though in theſe laſt much good may be done by 

_ thicker balſams. _. + N N 


8 9 No relief can be expected from open- 
ing @ vein when a large artery is divided; for where 
there is no reſiſtance, the blood will continue to flow, 
till the patient either faints or dies. Nor can revul- 
| ſions made by frictions or irritations in parts remote 
from the wound, be of any ſervice. Theſe will ra- 
ther be injurious, as they increaſe the motion of the 
blood, firſt in the part, and then throughout the 
Whole body. But where there is a plethora, and the 
quantity of the blood is nat leſſened by the he- 
. morrhage, venęſection may be neceſſary, _. 
From diet, &c.] There is ſo long time required 
before the chyle is formed from our aliments, that 
the patient muſt be loſt in the interval, even ſup- 
poling they could be of ſervice in ſuppreſſion. The 
* is alſo true of internal remedies; for the moſt 
powerful aſtringents, as was before obſerved, are 
OE 16 " SED EW ot 2 5 
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not to be depended on, even when applied externally 
to the dude What then can we expect from aſtrin- 
gents given internally, which can at laſt be brought 
to the wounded part but only in a very ſmall quan- 
tity, and then eſcape through the divided veſſels? 
Beſides, the remedies which ſuppreſs hæmorrhages 
act either by conſtringing the veſſels, or by coagu- 
lating the blood, or by both together. If then aſtrin- 
gents mix with the blood, and contract the veſſels 
through which they flow, will they not rather deſtroy 


the patient, by coagulating the blood in the lungs. 


ore it arrives at the wounded parts? 
In ſharp and ichorous diſcharges.] It ſometimes 


happens, even in ſlight wounds, when the larger ar- 


terial lymphatic veſſels are divided, that a copious 
diſcharge of thin lymph follows. "This diſchar 

ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from that which | 
attends a puncture of a nerve or tendon, attended 
with violent inflammation, which requires a different 


treatment, as we obſerved in Aph. 163. An artifi- 


cial compreſſure of the veſſels is the beſt remedy for 


reſtraining this ichorous or ſerous diſcharge. A ſur- 


n, in opening a venereal bubo with a lancegefore 
it came to maturation, cut a lymphatic veſſel, from 
which a large quantity of lymph was diſcharged, 
The celebrated Ruyſch being conſulted, ſoon diſco- 
vered the cauſe, and by applying compreſſes made of 

doſſils of lint, preſſed on the part by a button or truſs, 
hol removed the diſorder. But if this method 


was uſed to reſtrain the diſcharge following the punc- 


ture of a nerve, the inflamed parts would ſoon de- 
generate into a gangrene. Here the natural balſams, 
eſpecially the thicker, are very ſerviceable, and when 


they are applied hot, may in ſome Wen r 
the mouths of theſe ſmall veſſels, 
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Of Pain in Wounds. 


ED» N- -  SNRE 
T: HE ſenſe of pain ariſes when a nervous 
1 filament, coming. from the brain, is .ſo 
extended, or otherwiſe affected, as to be in 
danger of breaking. 


r 


AND this pain is the more intenſe, as the 


= fibre is nearer to a rupture; and the milder, 
the nearer it js to its natural tenſion, 


Pain is an uneaſy ſenſation in the mind, deteſted 


by human nature, which excites all her powers to 


remove the cauſe of it. A ſound man has in him- 
ſelf the faculty of perceiving certain ideas from cer- 
tain impreſſions made on the nerves, which he can 
no way avoid. If a hot iron touches any part of 
the body of a philoſopher, loſt in deep meditation, big 
thoughts will inſtantly be changed, and the idea of 


pain will ariſe in his mind. But what that percep- 


tion is in the mind, cannot be explained by words; 
for he only knows it who ſuffers pain. Yet we know 


by experiments what that change is in the body, and 


in what part it is made, which excites the idea of 
pain in the mind. For it is demonſtrated that the 
nerves only, ariſing from the brain, have the faculty 


of exciting in the mind the idea of pain, If a nerve, 


and the only one diſtributed to a part of the body, 


be cut or deſtroyed, chat part may be burnt, wounded, 


&c. without exciting any idea of pain in the mind, 


although all the other component parts remain ſound 


and intire. That this is the c4uſe of pain is ſtill more 
8 „„ cConfirmed 


* 


But that this change in the ſtate of the nerve m: 


5 


-excite the idea of pain, there muſt be a free com- 
munication from the nerve to the brain, and from 
the Brain to the nerve; for if a ligature be tied on a 
nerve in its progreſs, the mind will not be ſenſible of 
pain, even though you pull, lacerate, or otherwiſe 


at - of Pak in Wounys. Aph. 219 
confirmed, from . thoſe diſeaſes which deſtroy the 


actions of the brain through the nerves. Thus thoſe 
who are dead drunk, or perfectly apoplectie, from 


an effuſion of humours in the cranium, have no ſenſe 


of pain, even though their bodies are burnt with 
actual fire; and the like we frequently obſerve in 
exquiſite epilepſis. But then, what is the change in 
che nerves ariſing from the medullary ſubſtance of 
the brain, which excites the idea of pain? It ſeems 


to be ſuch a change, that if it continues too long, or 
is over ſtretched, will produce à ſolution of con- 
tinuity in the nerve. For if the ſmalleſt needle be 


thruſt under the finger or toe- nail of a man who is 
perfectly well, there immediately ariſes an intenſe 


ght mechanical change in the nervous papillæ. 


. hoes which will affect the whole body, only from a 


Nor does it matter by what cauſe, or in what man- 
ner the nerve is affected, provided it be in that ſtate 


which threatens a ſolution of its continuity, (for 
when a nerve 1s divided, the Han then ceaſes;) for 
that ungrateful perception will certainly be excited 

in the ming, which every one'calls-pain, 


ay | 


injure the extremity of it; and the mind will be 


- [ 3 1 s 0 ee F * 7 12 2 i 
_ equally, inſenſible of pain, hen the functions of the 
N brain are injured; without any alteration in the nerve 


-. *through its whole courſe. It is therefore evident, 


any cauſe, receives ſuch a change, as wien any nervous 


that ee made in the nerve produces ſome 
a in the brain itſelf, and that che change thus 
made in the brain ax cites the idea of pain in the mind. 


| Kt is therefore probable, that the idea of pain may 


ſometimes ariſe in the mind, withayt any change in 
the neryes; for example, if the brain itſelf, from 


fibre 


* 
4 


- 
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fibre in any part of the body is ſo diſpoſed as to be 
in danger of breaking. This is confirmed by practical 
obſervations; for thoſe who have loſt their limbs 
will often complain of a pain in their ſeparated toes. 
Nor does this happen ſoon, but even a conſiderable 
time after amputation. As therefore the common 
ſenſory, the original of ſenſe and motion, from whence 
all the nerves ariſe, is more eaſily affected in ſome | 

people than in others, they will be ſubje& to many 
diſeaſes and pains, which they aſcribe to external 

cauſes; when in reality they ariſe only from too great 

an itritability- of the ſenſorium commune. 
From our. definition of pain it evidently follows, 
that it will be more or lefs ſevere, as the nerve ſuffers 
a greater or lefſer degree of diſtraction. This is con- 
firmed by the tortures inflifted on criminals. We 

have many nerves that are very lax, and will for this 
reaſon. admit of conſiderable extenſion without pain; 
but when they are ofiginally extended in the parts, 
zs in the perioſteum, then the leaſt addition to their 
tenſity excites the moſt excruciating pains; hence 

the acute pains in the lues venerea. As the larger 
nerves have but a ſmall part that can properly be 
called the ſubſtance of the nerve, and can ſuffer a 
cConſiderable extenſion by means of their hard integu- 
ments, without any diſtraction of their ſmalleſt fibres, 
: they are not, for this reaſon, ſo, ſuſceptible of pain 
„zs the ſmalleff nerves; the truth of which we are 


B 


tooth being eat away, the ſmall nerves diſperſed 
* * , thfough the internal ſubſtance of the tooth, and un- 
- defended by teguments, are ſo ſeverely tortured only 
Hy the contact of the air, that the pain cannot be re- 
moved but by deſtroying the nerve, or drawing the 


tosah. 
* A A P H. 


taught in the tooth ach, where the enamel of the 5 


H 
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| AP H. CCXXIL 


ENCE the acuteſt pain can laſt but for a 
= ſhort time in the fame part; but a ino- 
derate pain may continue longer, and may be 


increaſed or diminiſhed at times. 


Since pain ſuppoſes à threatened ſolution of con- 
tinuity in a nerve, the moſt acute pain muſt ariſe 
when the nervous fibres are actually breaking ; for 
when they are broke, the pain ceaſes. The long 
continuance of pain in the tooth- ach is not repug- 
nant to this opinion; for the nerve entering the 
tooth, is diſperſed through every point of that bone, 


ſo that when one fibril 1s deſtroyed, the deſtructive 
cCauſe ſtill acts upon the remaining fibrils, and will 


continue the excruciating pain for a long time. 


en e, AP. H. Cin, | 
TAI RE FOR E the cauſe of pain is everx 
thing that produces that extenſion or dif. 
poſition in the nerves, mentioned in Aph. 220. 


; Every thing, of what nature ſoever, that extends, 
or otherwiſe affects a ſound nerve, as to endanger its 
breaking, will cauſe pain; nor does it ſignify whe- 


ther this be done by preſſure, extenſion, eroſion, &c, _ 


for the effect will always be the ſame, though BY, 


may differ in degree and duration. As ſo many dif- 


ferent cauſes may excite pain in a healthy body, e 
mall reduce into certain claſſes the ſeveral caufes which 


have been obſerved to produce pain, in order to En- 


9 able the phyſician to find out the latent cauſe, and to 


remove it when diſcovered; and this is done m the 


following kphoriſm, 50 


5 
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O this i is "referred, 7 __ e 
power of contraction ſuſtained by fewer 
fibres, while the reſt are divided (183.) 2. 
Every thing which diſtends a veſſel 7 of a 
contexture of nervous fibres; as obſtruction, 
plethora, a redundant cachochymy, and an in- 
creaſed motion of the circulating fluids. 3. 
Whatever violently diſtends the parts, as a luxa- 
tion, tumour, and external force. Whatever 
wounds and corrodes. 


Ks This has been 8 n in bee com- : 
ment on Aph. 163 and 183. 

2. It has been demonſtrated. in the comment to 
Aph. 39, that the * veſſels are inter wove witxg 
membranes made up of all ſorts of veſſels, even the 
minuteſt of the body, namely, the ſmall nerves: 
whatever, therefore, will over-diſtend the fides of 
the large veſſels, will, at the ſame time, diſtract the 
nerves diſperſed through them, and produce the idea 


Pl pain in the mind. It is, indeed, doubtful whe- 


ther all the veſſels in the body have ſenſible nerves 
1n their membranes, fince many of the viſcera, which 
are a congeries of veſſels, ſuppurate and conſume 
with little or no pain. But that this perception ob- 
tains in the veſſels is evident, as the fineſt needle cany 


not enter the ſkin in any part of the” body without 


wounding the veſſels, and, at the fame time, excit- 
ing a ſenſe of pain. But the cauſes diſtending the 
veſſels, furniſhed with ſenſible nerves, are chiefly the 
following g, namely obſtruction, plethora, a redun- 
dant cac ochymy, an increaſed motion of the circu- 
lating fluids, luxations, tumours, &c. all which 


want no comment, as they are very intelligible from 
Wb been already ſaid. Ss 
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F R 0 M hence we diſcover the many different 
(ry, of pain (224) in a wound. 


A Pp H. ccxxvl. 


N D the effects of pain are alſo 1 age 
(225) intelligible; ſuch as reftleffneſs, toſ- 
fing, watching, fever, heat, thirſt, Ke ns 
and * RE OS no pe 
C385 X: 
When pain ſeizes the os it is with cer- 
. tain effects, the chief of which are theſe following. 
Reſtleſſneſs and tofling. Pain is here à faithful 
guard to admoniſh us to avoid every thing hurtful 
to the body. Hence, men in pain, will continually 
vary the poſture | of their bodies; till they - acquire 
+ poſition, which either leſſens or avoids the lenſe 
ain. e | p = 
þ ever.] Intenſe pain is Amoſt ecmaloutty Angel | 
with a fever, even in diſeaſes that are not inflamma- 
tory of their own nature. This was long ago obſerved 
by Hippocrates, where there is fever, it is cafy to 
conceive that heat and thirſt will follow.” ” 
Convulfions.] Eſpecially in thoſe whoſe nervous 
| ſyſtem's very writable, as in children and hyſterical | 
5 ns. | 
Gangrene.] This is nch a ſtate of the ſoft parts 
as tends to. mortification; but this will more eſpeci- 
ally happen when a violent fever and inflammation 
are preſent ; for then, the impetus of the circulating. 
fluids bps increaſed, will e NY we parts. 
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AP H. CCXXVIL 


VEENCE, alſo, we perceive, that there 
| are different anodynes, as the different 
cauſes of pain require. 


There is but one proximate cauſe of pain, that is, 
ſuch a ſtate of the nervous fibres ariſing from the ce- 
rebrum as threatens their rupture; but, as this diſ- 
poſition of the nerve may ariſe from different cauſes, 
therefore, different anodynes will be required, all 
which are enumerated in the following Aphoriſm. 


AP H. CCXXVII. 


bt © HE cauſe of pain is, therefore, removed, 
21. By relaxing the diſtended fibres. 2. By 

diſſolving whatever is concreted. 3. By leſſen- 

ing the motion and quantity of the diſtending 
matter. 4. By removing the unequal and vio- 
lent diſtraction of the parts. 5. By obtunding 
whatever is acrid; or, 6. By dicuſling the ſame; 
and, 7. laſtly, By extracting whatever divides 
or lacerates the fibres. _- 


1. Medicines which relax, and ſoften the ſolid parts 
of our bodies, have been uſed in all ages for reliev- 

ing painful diſtempers. When a phlegmon, or in- 
flammatory tumour, by diſtending the ſkin, and ſub- 
jacent panniculus adipoſus, diſtracts the cytaneous 
nerves, an emollient cataplaſm, will ſo relax che ner- 
vous fibres as to eaſe the pain All ſoft, expreſſed 
dils relieve iliac, cholic, and nephritic * When 
intenſe pains ariſe from the puncture of a nerve, ſur- 
goons foment the parts, day. and night, with the moſt 
emollient applications: for theſe remove the prox - 
mate cauſe of pain in the nervous fibres; W. ee 
wg 2 | ; I | Other 
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other anodynes act only upon the remote cauſes of 


pain. And even when the particular cauſe of pain is 
unknown, they may be ſafely uſed; but in latent, or 
ulcerated cancers, attended with extreme pain, emol- 
hents would be pernicious, becauſe they would aug- 


ment the putrefaction, and the fungous excreſcence . 


Which attends the diſorder. _ | 


2. See Aph. 117 & 132, to 137. | 
3. All pain ſuppoſes life reſiding in the part, and, 


if the pain ariſes from ſome impervious humour diſ- 


—_— the obſtructed veſſels, it will always be the 
more levere, as the vis vite is ſtronger. Hence, in 
pleuretic fevers, the pain is almoſt intolerable, be- 


. cauſe the fluids are violently urged into the obſtructed | 


parts, and, by dilating the veſſels, ſtretch the ner- 


vous fibres compoſing their coats. Every thing, 


therefore, which abates the impetus and velocity of 
will caſe pain. But a diminu- 
tion of the vital motion is not only uſeful here, but 


alſo in eaſing pains which ariſe from acrimony in the 
humours: for, in all diſeaſes where acrid particles 
excite pain, the pains will become more ſevere by 


increaſing the vis vite. When an acute fever ſeizes 
a perſon violently afflicted with the ſcurvy, the ſcor- 
butic pains are then immenſely greater. In what 
manner, and by what remedies the motion of the 


fluids may be leſſened. See Aph. 102 to 106. But 


the diſtending matter can only be removed by eva- 
PP.. ĩͤ vb 
4. When a bone is luxated, it diſtracts the liga- 


ments, and preſſes upon the adjacent parts, from 
vhence pain ariſes, which ſoon abates when the bone 
is replaced. It is the ſame in regard to half divided 


tendons, for the pain inſtantly ceaſes when the parts 


rogues by egy ed 


5. When pain ariſes without an increaſed motion of 
the fluids, without any ſigns of too great diſtenſion 


of the parts, by a concretion, or accumulation of 
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the humours, or without any external tenſion, we 
then have great reaſon to think acrimony to be the 
cauſe; which is frequently accuſed as the cauſe of 
pain, when, in reality, it ariſes from different cauſes. 
For, if acrid humours were to flow through the ten- 
der veſſels of the encephalon, they would ſoon be de- 
ſtroyed. Hence acrid humours are generally in the 
prime viz; or, in other parts, where they become acri- 
monious by ſtagnatian or extravaſation; or by a par- 
ticular cacochymy, as in the ſcurvy, lues veneria, &c. 
but if acrimony be the cauſe of pain, it may be cor- 
rected, or removed, by remedies of an oppoſite na- 
ture, viz. by earthy abſorbents, or alcaline ſalts, 
when it is ſeated in the primæ viæ; or, by ſuch ge- 
neral remedies as deſtroy all kinds of acrimony, ſuch 
as dilute, obtund, and inviſcate, c. 
6. If a wounded perſon is in a bad habit of body, 
or, for example, has a ſcurvy, then the acrid hu- 
mours being brought to the wound, may cauſe great 
pain; but, when the acrimony of the humours is ob- 
tunded and ſoftened by diaphoretics, of which vul- 
nerary decoctions are generally compoſed, the irri- 
tating humours will be carried off Ve 
- 7, Till all extraneous bodies are extracted from 
the wound, the pain muſt continue. | : 


A P H. CCXXIX, 


T H E ſenſe of pain may be removed, though 
1 the cauſe (224) of it ſubſiſts. 1. By 
rendering the nerve unfit for ſenſation, by preſ- 
ſure, by cutting, or by burning. 2. By ob- 
tunding the common ſenſory, by the power of 
' narcotics, . and by. theſe means ſome of the ef- 
fects (226) ariſing from the ſenſe of pain, are 
likewiſe removed. 5 22 . <= 


1. The beſt method of curing pain would be by 
demoving the cauſe; but ſomętimes the cauſe is con- 


commune will appear hereafter in man 
Which all the actions of the brain are peryerted, tho 
the cauſe reſides only in the ſtomach. This is ſtill 


. 1 Ns Cicuta en, * - 


224 Of paix in Wovxps, Aph. 221. 
CLeoaaled, and frequently not removeable when known. 
In the mean time, this racking ſenſation requires re- 


lief, as the effects of it, fever, reſtleſſneſs, watch- 
ing, &c. may - produce fatal events. All that art 
can do in this laſt caſe, is to remove the ſenſe of 
Pain, though its cauſe ſtill continue. But the ſenſe of 


_ ariſes from a free communication between the 


ain and the affected nerve. All remedies, there- 


fore, which remove the ſenſe of pain, without re- 


moving the cauſe, do it either by acting upon the 
wounded nerve, or upon the brain itſelf. Nor does it 


matter whether you intereept this communication by 

compreſſing, dividing, or burning the nerve, if you 
but deſtroy the continuity. When you compreſs the 
veſſels by ligature, to prevent an hamorrhage in am- 
poutations, the ſtriftyre ſtupifies the nerves {ſo much as 


greatly to leſſen the painof the operation. See Aph. 162. 


2. When the cauſe of pain cannot be removed, 8 
nor the aching nerve ſafely deſtroyed, there remains 
only one method of procuring relief; which is, ſo to 


change the common ſenſory, as to render it inſen- 


fible. This is done by narcotics,. the chief of which 


is opium, which, by a wonderful property, not eaſy 


to explain, removes the ſenſe of pain while it conti- 
nues in the ſtomach; ſo that opium does not act by 


mixing with the humours, and get to the brain by 


the circulation, but remains in contact with, the in- 


ternal ſurface of the ſtomach, where it produces ſuch 


a change in the nerve there diſtributed, as to abtund 
nerves of the ftomach have in affecting che ſ⸗ 


les, in 


further confirmed by fo many forts of 


Which, while they remain in the ftomach only, tes: 
vet ſurpriſingly changed the whole body, and when 
they have been diſcharged by vomit, all the ſymptoms 


have diſappeared. Wepfer confirms this: dodtrine i in 


— 


tte ſentient faculty of the brain; What power the 
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Of Convvrs1ons from Wounos. | 


APH. COXXX.. 


A Violent, involuntary, and — re- 
peated contraction of a muſcle, 1 is termed a 


convulſion. 


_< * SY 
5 ' þ 


. we PREP "IR ala arifing Rund xs" 


only, thoſe which happen in fevers, ariſe from: very dif- 


ferent cauſes, require a different method oſ cure, and 

will be treated of hereafter 1 in Aph. 710 
Every convulſion is a —— of ſome muſcles; 3 

and as muſcles in action contract or draw their ten- 


dons, at every alternate action of the muſeles, the 
tendons will be firſt contracted, and then relaxed. 
What the moderns call a convulſion, is by. Celſus, 


Called a diſt ſion of the nerves; for the ancient term- 
ed the tendons and ligaments nerves, as well as thoſe 
continued from the brain and medulla ſpinalis. Every 
contraction of a muſcle is not morbid, . muſt be in- 


voluntary; it muſt alſo be violent, to diſtinguiſh a 
convulſion from a tremor, and it muſt be pee | 


Para the e ils BE noon Tian? 
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A 7 H. crx Hie r at ear 
* Beil of A Sari is . this 
[ep the nervous BY 4 alter- 


q ral into the convulſed muſcles. pals 105 
As convulions here a are duly rent: as d con- 


ſequence of wounds, we are, therefore, to examine 
| what can be found in the wound itſelf, capable of pro- 
ducing convulſions: and theſe cauſes are enumerated 
in the * aphoriſm. 


Y 4 . 
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runs in a full ft 
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＋ H E 4 —_ afoot, 1 - in Le 
wound itſelf, from the irritation of ſome 


foreign body, or the condition of the wounded 
nerve (x64 to 16 5 18 83.7 g rd __ voor great 


= loſs: of blood. 


YC] 12 
Sit 444. 


The ſoft pulp continued 8908 the medulla 92 


nalis, which is the proper ſubſtance of the 


being irnated by any acrid, or extraneous: "65 th 
may excite a convulſion. The touching of a tendon: 


diveſted of its integuments, has thrown the patient 
into an'univerfal tetanus. See Aph. IG. 


1 


We habe already obſerved in the nunibers referied: 


to in tie uphoriſch, that nęrves or tendons, either 


punctured or half divided, e e ng nd; 


F ther ſevere iſymptoms. 1 * 


Jo great a los of blood. Theloſs afcich blood. 
by leſſenitig the arterial preſſure upon the brain, and 
tie motion of the [ſpirits :through the nerves, will 
oocaſion a palſy of the muſcles; and the cerebellum 
being likewiſe affected, a weliguium animi will enſue; 

whence tlie net vbus and arterialfluids will begin to loſe 


their motion. All this is confirmed from obiexvations 


made in the ſlaying of animals; for, when the blood 


from the divided carotid arte- 
ries, the animal lies {till; but, when it begins to run 


ſlow, \conyulfions come on, which grow mote and. 


more violent till the animale a 55 fee the ſame 


happen from profyfe he! orrhag ges, aſter abortio1 
delivery, dec. the woman 5 6d. 


ae e 
and often dies in a little time. 1425 Hi "wr | 
es, that co ns ariſe boch fem reple 
(end mnt. „A 37. Sect. 6 C. no Gf . 
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AP H. CCXXXIIL _ 


7 HE effects of convulſions are known to 
1 be, a perverſion of all the functions of the 
ee” C-1CHE w 0 


4 SV 2 4 . > „ #JY * 
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The effects of convulſions are innumerable and 
ſurpriſing ; for no part in. the whole body remains 
undiſturbed: for when the muſcles are alternatel 
contracted and relaxed, by the violence of the Wers 
ſion, the motion of the blood through the relaxed 
muſcles will be one minute ſtopt, the other free; 
hence the veins, near the convulſed muſcles, will be 
ſpeedily emptied, and the return of the venal blopd 
towards the heart accelerated; whence all the func- 
tions will be perverted. That the animal and natu- 
ral functions are greatly diſturbed, is e ident from the 
ſymptoms attending convulſions. For the mufcles 
are thus violently contracted againſt the will, and 
often without the knowledge of the patient, alli the 
ſenſes aholiſhed: the jaws are ſhut faſt, the ſtomach 
and inteſtines inflated. The ſphincters of the bladder 
and anus are either contracted, or ſo relaxed as to 
void their contents unknown to the patient, and, 
when all the functions have been depraved, death, at 
laſt, ſometimes puts an end to ſuch grievous maladies. 


6 gi 4,15 Bo HK. ß 
A Convulfion' is cured, 1. By removing the 
<> 5rritating body, by the ſkill of a ſurgeon. 
2. By obtunding, or evacuating the acrimony. 
3. By altering the condition of the nerve by the 
Temedies mentioned in 228, 229. 4. By fill- 
ing the veſſels with mild and liquid aliment, 
given; frequently, and in ſmall quantities; and, 
Fehr ES 


5. By 


| 228 OfConv o15108sfromWounds. Aph. 234. 


5. By ſuppreſſing the 2 at the ſame 
time, 218, 219. 


As convulſions ariſe from very different, nde even 
ſite cauſes, it is obvious, that there can be no 
univerſal antiſpaſmodic remedy ; but that the reme- 
uf ou ght to be adapted to the cauſe. | 
0 Fnove the 1 IRE body. - See Aph. 7. 
| 165 
. Acrimony dom ariſes in the humours brought 


to the wound, unleſs a cachochymy prevails, or 


much acrid food is taken. But convulſions more 


frequently ariſe from acrid applications, as when. ar- 


ſenic, or other cauſtic ſubſtances are _Applicg, to ner- 
vous or tendinous parts. 
The ſofteſt balſams are, in the mean time, always 


5 ſerviceable, becauſe they defend the parts from being 
eroded by acrid particles; and, at the ſame time, 


weaken their force by a fat oll, with which they 


abdund.. 


3. It is EP 1 that if a nerve, . ö 


C ifs the common. ſenſory, can be deſtroyed without 


danger, there will be no room to fear a future con- 
vulſion: becauſe all intercourſe between the brain 


and the injured nerve is then intercepted. This is 
confirmed by experience in the cure of a particular EE” 


"Kind of epilepſy, in which the patient perceives 2 
kind of 2 in ſome particular part, as in the 
great toe, like as if an ant was creeping up the part; 


this mation aſcends through the leg to the thigh, ab- 
domen, and ſo to the precordia, immediately after 


which the patient falls down convulſed all over: If, 
upon the approach of the diſorder at the toe, a ſtriẽt 
ligature be made under the knee, the fit will be pre- 
vented. In ſuch caſes it is often of ſervice to apply 
a ſtrong cauſtic ta the part where this diſagreeable 
fenſation begins, in order to deſtroy the nerve. 


e Hippocrates obſerves, that diſeaſes from. ple- 


nitude are cured by * and thoſe from 
1 8 e inanition 


Aph. 235. Of ConvuLsions fromWounds. 229 
' <. jnanition by repletion*”. If, therefore, inanition is 
the cauſe of convulſons, the moiſt celebrated anti- 
ſpaſmodics, as Spt C. C. Serici crud. Tinct. & Ol. 
Succin. Caſtor. the aromatic diſtilled oils, which ſo 
happily appeaſe the inordinate motions of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, are in this caſe highly pernicious, as 
the whole cure conſiſts in filling the veſſels with 
and freſh juices, by fleſh broths, acidulated wi 
tron or lemoa juice, to prevent their tendency to — 
trefaction. The aliments recommended in Aph. 28, 
Ne. 1. for the cure of a lax fibre, will be here very 
ſerviceable, when given in ſmall quantities, and often. 

5. We have already deſcribed the methods of ſup- 
Preſſing hæmorrhages in wounds in Aph. 218, 8 * 
but where the wounded veſſel cannot be come at, 
ligatures applied to the arms and thighs, ſo as to 
| compreſs the veins, and retard the motion of the 
blood towards the heart, may ſuppreſs the hæmor- 
rhage for a.time, and give the wounded veſiels an 
opportunity of contracting themſelves and unite. 
Whenthis is effected, the . are to be ** 
_ relaxed. | 


AP H. ccxxxv. 


be Aft tumour and inflammation in a wound 

are good ſigns, but are bad if they increaſe 

too much: in this caſe, baths, fomentations, ano- 

_ dynes, and antiſpaſtics, applied to the wounded 

parts, and to the whole body, will be ſervice- 

able. But of theſe we ſhall treat more largely 
in . hiſtory and cure of inflammations. 1 jos. 


It is neceſſary here to diſcover whither the 1 
mation ariſes from the wound, or from an inflam- | 
matory diſpoſition in che blood. In the firſt cake, 


3 2 Aph. 12 gecd. 2. r | 
. ee 


230 Of Coxvvlsioxs from Wounds. Aph. 236. 
topical applications will ſuffice; but, in the laſt, ſuch 
remedies are required as will . attenuate and reſolve 
hp ee PETRI of the blood. 


4 


A P H. ccxxxvl. 


T F blood falls into any. cavity of 1 body, it 
ſhould be quickly brought away, by placing 
the body in a convenient poſture, by ſuction 
with a pipe, if the wound is recent; or elſe by 
WE the wound, or by making a new one. 


| The cavities of the body are always full; the cra- 
nium is particularly full; the thorax and abdomen 
are alſo e ally full; for wounds, penetrating theſe | 
cavities, let out their contained viſcera. But the 
extravaſated blood may compreſs the viſcera, and 
injure their functions; and, afterwards, acquire an 
acrimony, which may corrode the parts, and pro- 
duct the worſt ſymptoms. Extravaſated blood muſt | 
then be brought away, either by placing the ogy in 
a convenient 

Poſture.] This method will be the more ſucceſsful, 
if the patient can be put into the poſture he was in 
when he received the wound. If the orifice 1s too 
ſmall, it muſt be dilated. ' Or. 

By ſuction,  &c.] When 0 blood i is extrxraſated = 
the cavity. of the abdomen, but more eſpecially into 
that of the thorax; this method is uſeful ;- but when 
blood is lodged in the cells of the W adi- 
poſa, neither * theſe methods will anſwer the pur- 
pole ; for, if the blood is concreted, it muſt firſt be 
diluted with a mixture of water and honey, Venice 
ſoap, a =p a little wine and ſea. ſalt injected warm, and 
E till it returns pure, and unmixed with bibod. 
——Ev urgeon will know when it is Amy — 
| both to je ok: the old wound, or make a freſh ba 
ing in the moſt convenient Part. 
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or 1 APH. ccxxxvII. 


T FP a 8 penetrates into the ſolid parts of 
the body, a way muſt be made to diſcharge | 

the ſordes by preſſure, by injections, by ban- 

dage, and by bee the old, or 5. making a 


| new wound 


30 P H. ccxxxvlll. 


4H E mouth of the wound i is dilated cither 
by the knife, ſcraped lint, prepared ſponge, 
gentian root, or the like, which being put in 
„with a ſtring faſtened to them, gradually 
fey and dilate — ablorkiag the humours. 


The kids directed in the two W cd 
riſms are fo well known by NN that _ want 


1 comment. 


ol woas A Hz av. | 


AP * ccxxxx. 


Won of the head injure 0 che ex- 
ternal teguments only; or the-perioſteumz 
cranium, or the dura-mater, or pia-mater, at 


the ſame time; or, the veſſels, ſubſtance, cor- 
tes medulla, and ventricles of the brain. 


G pb 
* 588 TIN © A P H. ccRIL. 


| quinine that bis intoſtuments; od aro ins. 
ured," 1. From the wounding inſtru- 
ment, and ite figure ; 2. From the lightneſs | 
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232 Of Wovnps in the Hzav. Aph. 243. 
of its force; 3. From the condition of the parts 


wounded, eſpecially with regard to their figure; 
4. From the mildneſs of the ſymptoms; 5. By 


inſpection; and, laſtly, 6. By the probe. 


1. Thus, if the integuments are divided with a 
knife, the wound may be large, but not deep: but, 
if it be made with the point, it may penetrate deep, 
but the wound then will be of no great length, &c. 

2. The ſkull is generally of a heroidical £ form, 
and, therefore, a large wound cannot be made in 
thoſe parts where it has the greateſt convexity. In 


| bet F 8 the ſurface is more flat, the wound may 
0 


conſiderable length, but not very deep. 
3. The more numerous the ſymptoms, the more 
room there is to fear, that thoſe parts are injured 
which are more immediately neceſſary to life. A 
vertigo, noiſe in the ears, bilious vomitings, ſleepi- 
neſs, an abolition of ſome, or all the ſenſcs, are al- 
ways bad tr and ſhew that the * has 
Penetrated deep. 
4. When the external parts of the head only are 
th the condition of the wound is ſufficiently 
apparent. Hippocrates mentions one ſign that ought 


to be regarded, namely, whether the hair forced into 


the wound is cut aſunder or not; if ir is, then the 
bone i is hurt . 


N The uſe of the probe i is well known by far- 
geons. ear mrs. Forumer 
. 4 


* 


e 


T. HE 8 E wounds (240), though” 4 may 
ſeem ſlight, are often dangerous, from their 

nearneſs to the muſcles, den one ſutures,' on 

oſteum, oranium, nerves, blood veſſels, and the 


oY 
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brain itſelf; and alſo from the contractile powe | 
of the wounded —_—_— 


The ſlighteſt wounds of BY head are not to be 
judged trivial, as we are certain, from numcrous ob- 
ſervations, that they have been attended win the 
worſt events, and all theſe owing to a vicinity of 


parts. See Aph. 163. and Winſlow's Anatomy of 
the Lead, . 


. ccxlal. 


AN D the danger will be ſtill greater, when 
the wound is alſo attended with a con- 
tuſion. | | | 


| Becauſe many of 5 ſimall veſſels are broke, and 
their fluids extravaſated ; hence, a ſtagnation and 
putrefaction of them They may alſo make their 
way through the panniculus adipoſus, which is here 
very thin, "and paſs to the back part of the head, to 
the temporal muſcles, to the 3 and eyes, and 
produce the moſt malignant ſy _— For: theſe 
reaſons, Hippocrates condems contuſed wounds 
of the head, and the . moſt prudent ſurgeons have 
juftly ſuſpected them to this very day. Bohnius has 
a remarkable inſtance of this kind in his book De 
Renunciatione Vulner. pag. 1 38 : | 


A P H. CCXLUIL. 


(N p, ale, 3 the! contuſion be 1 the 
erture or opening but ſmall, and con- 
the corrupted umours under it. 


F or = matter, being unable. to diſcharge itſelf 
ahrengh 6 all ne it makes its way ach 
| | c 
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cellular membrane, or, growing _ ws _ 


tion, injures the 5 Parts. 


APH. ccxlAvx. 


F. O R matter confined occaſions PR 
ſwellings, an eryſipelas, oedema, pains, con- 


| | vulfions, putrefactions of the bones and periof- 
teum, fevers, and even death. And the air 
getting into the cavity of the wound, and there 


confined by the application of | plaſters, ny 
ſurpriſing emphyſematous tumours. 


Wonderful ſwellings.) Extravaſated difmours & con- 


e by the ſkin, will often diſtend it to a great de- 
gree; for the cranium cannot give way: for this rea- 
Jon, tumours from contuſion are anger in the head 


than in any part of the boy. ; 
- Exyfipelas.] We ſhall hereafter treat of an eryſi- 
pelas in Aph. 380. It is ſufficient to obſerve here, 


that it is an inflamm tion of the ſkin, of a reddiſn, 


yellow colour, ſeated chiefly in the ſmaller veſſels, 
and more frequently attacks the head and face than 
other parts, and conſtantly denotes ſomething ma- 
hgnant in wounds of the head. It is eaſy to conceive 
that this diſorder may ariſe in the ſkin of the head, 
from a compreſſure of the cutaneous veſſels by the 
extravaſated diſtending humours, or from their acri- 
mony, ſo as to occaſion irritation. | 
ma.] We-are not here to underftand by this 
a cold and ſoft tumour, but one attended with 
and great heat, which is then called, Oedema 
velatodes, and ariſes from an inflammation of ſuch 
1 1 vefſels as contain neither the red; nor the 12 
of the blood, but only the lymph. It ales | 
=& the ſame cauſes that an eryſipelas does, and is a 
in wounds of the head. See Aph. 112. 
ef nag convulſions;}- * matter wWill not 
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only diſtend the ſkin, but alſo diſtract the nerves; or, 
growing acrid, will irritate the pericranium, and alſo 
the adjacent tendons and muſcles. Convulſions may 
ariſe from the: ſame cauſes, . eſpecially. if they affect 
the internal parts of the cranium. 2 
Putrefactions, &c.] There is a tendinous expan- 
ſion under the cellular membrane, which inveſts 
almoſt the whole head. Under this lies the perioſ- 
teum of the ſkul. When exttavaſated humours are 
cConfined under the tough ſkin of the head, it may 
affect the perioſteum cranii, by which the vital influx 
of the fluids to the bone is deſtroyed, and that part 
of the ſkull under the pericranium rendered carious; 
and ys at laſt, corrupt the meninges, and the brain 
Itlelt. | 5 os 
Air getting into the cavity of, &c.] The air preſſes 
on all ſides; when, therefore, a wound of the head 
penetrates the cellular membrane, ſome air will then 
get into it; if the wound be covered with a ſticking 
mer the air cannot eſcape, but rarifying by the 
heat of the body, makes its way through the cellular 
membrane, and forms a tumour in the adjacent parts. 
The like tumours may ariſe ſrom a putrefaction of 
the humours, as putrefaction will ſeparate the elaſtic 
air concealed in the bodies; but, whenever an em- 
phyſema ariſes, the elaſtic air is to be diſcharged by 
preſſure, by friction, and by driving the air towards 
the mouth of the wound. Parcy cured one by ſcari- 
fication. Theſe tumours more frequently attend 
wounds of the breaſt; for the air, which entered the 
cavity by the wound, cannot ſo eaſily eſcape again, 
but, being rarified by the heat of the vital viſcera, 
makes a paſſage into the cellular membrane; if the 
lungs are, at the ſame time, injured, it is eaſy to 
conceive that frightful emphyſemas may be formed. 
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De 1) H. - CCXLY: - 
| T* then the integuments of the head only are 
wounded, without any of the ſymptoms men- 
. tioned in Aph. 241 to 244, the cure is eaſily 
performed by a proper bandage, and the gene- 
ral treatment, although the wound makes a 

formidable appearance. But it is more eſpe- 
cially ſerviceable in the beginning of the cure, 
to cloſe exactly the lips of the wound while 
bleeding, to dreſs ſeldom, and expeditiouſly, 
and to avoid the application of every thing too 


moiſt, oily or relaxing, and to defend the wound _ 


againſt the cold air. 


Too moiſt, oily, &c.] As the cellular membrane 
is very thin under the ſkin of the head, oily and re- 
Jaxing remedies applied to the integuments, would 
ſoften and ſwell this membrane, and produce a fun- 
gous excreſcence which muſt afterwards be ſup- 
Purated, and if large, generally injures the ſubjacent 


o eo 4 

_ - Againſt the cold air.] Becauſe it chills the tender 
veſſels, or by its moiſture ſo relaxes them as to form 
a fungus. The air of hoſpitals is alſo pernicious to 
wounds, as it is replete with putrid exhalations. See 
more on this ſubject in the comment to Aph. 200. 


e 

Dor if the wound is attended with the 
DD ſymptoms deſcribed in Aph. 241, i. e. if 
the muſcles, ſutures, tendons, &c. are injured, 

then various remedies are to be uſed, accord - 


ing to the different natute of the wound, and 
the parts affected. 


. APH. 
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A P H. ' COXLVIL 


H E contuſed parts here are to be 
perly digeſted (242), by fuch W 
as either diſcuſs or ſuppurate, provided you al- 

ways chuſe thoſe which are friendly to the 
nerves and membranes (204, 207, 245), Scher- 

wie the contuſed parts: are to be cut away. 


1 orms of the N proper in the above cite | 
cumſtances are enumerated in the Materia Medica of 
our profeſſor, under the preſent Aphoriſm. —— But 
When the extrayaſated fluids get into the cellular 
membrane and there form a. tumour, it often be- 


comes in a manner 3 ; in this caſe it may 
| ſafely be cut e FRF A 


1 % 9197 i H.  CCXLVILL. 


EP. the . juices in che 3 
parts produce tumours (244), the wound 
is to be opened by inciſion, and the parts ae | 
terged, as directed in 238, 207, a0 g. od 571 o 


2 2 W 


A P H. CCXLIX. 


F the pericranium be injured, and the bone 
laid bare for ſome time, or if it grows Cal 
rious, the bone is deprived of the veſſels of the 
1 perioſteum, and conſequently: of its. own the 
contained juices ſtagnating and putrifying will 
ſeparate a ſcale from the bone, which will ap- 


pear either yellow, brown, * or black, and at 
length exfoliate. | 


BY 


— 


Having 


238 Of Wornos in the Hr An. Aph. 2571. 


Having treated of wounds in the Head, which in- 


jure the common integuments only, we come now 


to conſider thoſe ſymptoms which ariſe from injuries ; 
of the ꝓericranium. It appears by Ruyſch's injec- 
tions, that it has an infinite number of veſſels, which 


lend off. branches to the ſubjacent bone, which con- 
vey to it the fluids neceſſary to life and nutrition. 


By theſe yeſſels che- pericranium adheres ſtrongly to 
the All, When this bone is laid bare for any long 


time, che veſſels will be deſttoyed; and the exterior 


ſurface being deprived of the vital influx of the fluids, 
will 3 and never grow again to the living 


Hence nature endeavours to caſt off the dead 
— by the action of the living veſſels; and this 


| dead lamine being ee a on x "pericranium 


| or K the bone.” 


15114 ks, - T 1 
15 211 333 ** >» PAY 7 


A P H. CCL: . hots: 


HE Gad 6f this carkddiofitiia bowe (149. ) 

is not any malignity i in the air, of which 
1 is 'Falſely aecuſed; but a rupture of the con- 
titluity of the veflels, or the coldnefs of the 


; contracting chem, aid abuts. "Get extremities 


in x the bone. e ; 


8 


IAP H. CCM 


vT the effect __ an ieee, of the eng, 
b So 249)": e 


F 128 * — 3412 


2 5 iel . 4 Aa W is: 


- the diforder 18 ſoon communicated -to the coped, 


part; and thus it may, go eee of the 
Mull down to the diploe, and even affect the internal 
table of the ſkull, and produce the very worſt 
8 


_ AP H. 
ane * ; 
* | "" 


. 


* 


[4 
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r . = wounds in ae, 239 


Potty Ar . COLI. 
tes de eranium is 9 . By gently 
perforating the bone with a ſmall terebra, 
Aan to its middle or deploë, in ſeveral diſtinct, 
but nearly 9 places, by which the ex- 
foliation is prevente and the perioſteuin rege 
nerated. 2. By freeing i it Neal matter, ſord 
the air, and fat and watery ſubſtances, and by 
applying pledgets diꝑped in ſpirits of wine, im- 
pregnated with NOT ; 37 oF ee ſeldom 
— #790 E OIL aids 7 4 
Ae nature i flow in ſparing the, dead fam the 
Living parts, it muſt of Ec advantage to haſten 
by art the ſeparation o* the corrupted 12 — tue found 
2 1 has been ich Serie by ſcraping with 
5 „ Cauteries; but then the. 
+ 2215 or P Pere tes ce of the bone was ith ta be 
| exfoliated. The beſt * to haſten the exfolia- 
tion, is gently to perforate the naked k ne in Exeral 
wath a peaforating. ttępan, or with 3triangylar, 
pointed needle. Belloſte either invented. od was the 
firſt who practiſed this method, and dechres that he 
had performed many ha cures, by j it; two of which 
he has given us, in His e celldfr treatiſe on wounds. 
Os axfologs: % 1 ll. ty T7 
A ſoldier had the common” integuments of tie 
full carried. away by a cannon ball, withour" kurc) 
the bone; but the 33 was Contuſed, 
appeared * — vid. He laid bare tlie 3 
bone by tearing the perieranium with his nails, and | 
then ſpecdily perforated the bone, in the manner al- — 
* ready de feribed. In four days, about half the naked - 4 
bore was covered with a new mae IP in 
ten 852 the . was PAIR We 94 


* 


240 Of worn in the Hab. Ach. 252; Kg. 


2. All ſurgeons agree, that fat and watery applica- 
tions are bad in wounds of the head, and muſt be 
ſtill worſe when the bone is bare, and the tender 
veſſels beginning to ſprout. through the ſmall po 
forations. Even the matter ariſing from the woun 
integuments Ray þ be ſo long confined, or attcnuated, 
and become acrid, as . Se the, tender repyl- 
lulating veſlels ; therefore the parts ſhould be care- 
fully deterged by GRE: — 1 air truſt like- 
yay 5 exclu Wd, - | 


4 x 1. 4 0 c "+ * p e 
E \ \ 11. ; — 
12 „1 1 TEEN ? 1 „ #3123 +> 


APE cl. ig on I: 


£339 * - 


om 


BY Y this: onion a new fleſhly fort 4 ab- 
ſtance ariſes every way out of the foramina 

or perforations; ; and then the wound is cured. 
TEQ ©03v!> 

as directed before i in Aph. 245, t to 248. wy 
* out of chaſe perforations a kind of mucous WY 
ſtance gradually ariſes, which, from microſcopical” 
ce. ſeems to be a compages of veſſels, 
whoſe motion are even diſtinguiſhable in this mucus, 
and have a real ſyſtole and diaſtole correſponding with” 
the patient's, pulſe, In what ſenſe this is faid to be! ; 
ficth, e 138, N.. * eee ae 


O A 
P H. 4 ccliv. 122911 9120 #7 $41 
. * 
5 5 AT a Pg: . 4 wx 
E - & * 


NG, 2 aevig 2: 
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| W HE N * ſkull is wounded: it is eicher 
f N fiſſured, fractured, contuſed. dep ed, or 
ſuffers a loſs of ſubſtance, according to tl the aif- 

| ferent wounding cauſcs ;.. pd all chele may hap- 
pen in one ot 118 the. tables > of the cranium. | 


5 IS Yd 1 


After conſi wounds of the common e 
ments of the ſk; idering and its pericranium, we come 


next to treat of thoſe which i iure the bones of the 
| Fiflure.] 


ou e's and theſe ariſe either from, 


. 


Aph. 254. Of Wouwvs in the Heap. 241 
\.-Fifſure,] This is properly a tranſverſe or longitu- 
dinal diviſion of a bone, not quite through, but 
cracked like glaſs, occaſioned by ſome external force. 

Surgeons have obſerved a great diverſity of fiſſures, 
Some happen in the external table of the ſkull, others 
in the internal; the external appearing at the ſame 
time ſound. Sometimes the fiſſure is not in the in- 
zured part, but in ſome other diſtant, and even op- 
poſite part; this is called a counter: fiſſure, of which 
there are many inſtances in chirurgical writers. The 
fflure has ſometimes been found to extend from the 
parts wounded into another bone of the head, as ap- 
pears from a caſe related by Ruyſch *. ' By a violent 
contuſion on the left parietal boge, a fiſſure extended 
not only through that bone, but alſo over the ſutura 
ſquamoſa, thropgh the os temporale, petroſum, and 
os occipitis down to the margin of the great foramen, 
through which the medulla oblongata paſſes into the 
vertebræ. Hence we may infer, that the ſutures do 
not always prevent 2 fiſſure from extending out of 
one bone to another, as many perſuade themſelves. 
Fracture.] A fracture of the ſkull differs from a 
fiſſure; the former ſuppoſes an intire ſeparation of 
the parts; the latter, the continuity or coheſion of 
SCC ͤ ͤ ROSIE =... 7 
Contuſion.] When the full is hurt by an obtuſe 
and heavy inſtrument, without the appearance of any 
chink or fracture, it is then ſaid to be contuſed. As 
a contuſion may rupture a great many veſſels in ſoft 
parts, ſo ma a blow do the ſame in the bones of the 
ſkull, and contufe the veſſels running between the. 
boney laminæ, without deftroying the continuity of 
the bone. This caſe ſometimes happens, but is ſel- 
dom diſcovered before the malignant ſymptoms ap- 
pear, which make it evident that the bone is thus 
"Depreion.] Depteſſures of che fcull more fhe- 
quently happen to young people than to old, as 
 _  ® Obf, Anat. Chyrurg. Obſ. 47. Vs 
Vo. I. NS ao | their 


o Of Wou nps in the Heap. Aph. 2545. 
their bones are more flexible, and more eaſily bend 


without break; et th often happen to adults, 
though rarcly without a aber or fracture at the 
ſame time. 
Loſs of ſubſtance.) This is frequently Abne by 
a cut, and is called, a ſhaving of the head. Scul- 
tetus gives us ſuch a caſe, of which the patient-was 
happily cured *. All theſe accidents may either in- 
jure the external table of the ſkull only, or the in- 
ternal, or both together; ſo that the cure is more or 


why difficult, as more or fewer of the pon are 
urt. 


AR. CCLV. 


7B know that the bonds are injured; I. By 
the violent force of the blow; 2. By the 
fize of the wound, compared with the form of 


uring ink on the ſkull ; a grating of the 
eee the patient 1 * 2 band body; ; 
6. By the appearance of the fractured, contuſed, 
or diſcoloured cranium; 7. By the touch itſelf; 
8. By the ſymptoms of the integuments, which 
<= 509428 about the ſeventh day; by pain; an 
ichorous or fetid diſcharge, or ſome other ma- 
| TE uncommon in wounds. FX | 


A violent blow muſt injure che fun, © Sher 
i be made with an obtuſe or ſharp inſtrument ;' but 
this injury will appear more evident to the eye, 


when the cranium 1s laid bare by an e e 
than by a blunt one. | 


2. Of this we treated in Aph. 2 240. N.. 3. 5 
3. The method of ſearching by the probe is ſo well 
known, that we need not add the comment here. We 


* armamen, Cyr, ON: 17. 
call 


the wounded part; 3. By the probe; 4. By 


Aph. 255. Of Wovnps in the Heap. 3 243 
ſhall only obſerve, that the probe is not always in- 


fallible in parts where there are ſutures, which are 


different in different ſubjects, and different ages. In 


old age, the ſutures frequently diſappear, and ſome- 


times they are quite obliterated in children eight or 


ten years old, both in the external an internal ſur- 


face. Beſides, the os occipetis has a natural rough- 


neſs. Hippocrates obſerves, that the ſkulls of 


e men are neither ſhaped alike, nor are the ſutures 
always in the fame place*” RET 
4. When theſe ſymptoms appear which attend in- 


juries of the brain, and at the ſame time neither 


fiſſure nor contuſion can be diſcovered in the bone, 
either by the eye or the probe, it is uſual to cover 
the bone with ſome coloured liquor, in order to diſ- 

cover the latent fiſſure or contuſion. 
5. This is taken from the Coacæ Prænotiones of 

Hippocrates. But it is evident that this grating of 
the bones cannot be perceived, unleſs the fracture be 
very conſiderable; and certainly a fiſſure can never 
be diſcovered this way. 7 


6. But the principal fign in this caſe is a Change in. 


the natural colour of the bone, which is generally 


reddiſh, or a little inlined to blue. If the bone is 


beſet with white ſpecks, it is when the ſubjacent veſ- 
ſels, which coloured the laminæ of the bones, art 
become mortified, and no longer pervious; and 


therefore an exfoliation of the boney laminæ muſt be 


expected. 


- "T0 touch is often deceitful; and even Ruyſch 
himſelf confeſſes, that in examining a large tumour 


on the forehead with his fingers, he ſhould” have 
imagined that the cranium was depreſſed, as a ſurgeon 
then preſent would perſuade him, if he had nor 
learned by manifold experience that the touch was 
_ nob@@bSpantidediay. fp 7 NEL 6T Ren 


- 8. From theſe ſigns we may indeed know that the 


8 ſkull is injured ; but the diſcovery 1s ; frequently too 
EE | 54 49-1 2 24 


de vulner, capi. 
yp OP R 2 ö 


K 


late, ; 


244 Of Wou xps in the Heap. Aph. 256. 
late. Wounds in the head, even though they be 
large, are frequently cured in a little time, when no 
injury is done to the ſkull ; but when the Kull is in- 
jured, and none of the forementioned ſigns fen. 
the wound is treated as a ſimple one; and for ſome. 
days every thing ſeems to ſucceed. In the, mean 
time the injured bone begins to corrupt, the integu- 
ments ſuppurate, the pain increaſes, no more laudable 
matter is formed, the wound diſcharges a thin fetid 
ichor, and the beſt remedies are of no uſe, All theſe 
ſymptoms are accurately deſcribed in the Coacæ Præ- 
notiones, and in his tract de Vulnerib. Capitis. 

As hurts of the cranium, even though flight, may 
prove in the end fatal, all poſñible care ought to be 
taken in the beginning to detect the cauſe, The 
ſymptoms mentioned in the. two preceding numbers 
of this aphoriſm are certain ſigns that the bone is in- 
jured; but when theſe peut, it ls og: er ann | 
to n for Rec; , 


g * 0 . 
* E 
A P H. cl. e n od 


HE effects of injuries. done ks, Kull - 

are, 1. A_mortificatien; of the ſeparated 
part of the bone (249 to 2517.) 2. An infection 
of the adjacent arts; 3. Hence often a caries 
of the whole infected bone; 4. A caries of the 
diploë ; 5. A corruption of the integuments of 
the cranjum and cerebrum; 6. And thence all 
the ſymptoms of a diſeaſed brain, ſuch as con- i 
7 nene lethargy, pally, apoplexy, and death. 


A8 moſt of this aphorifa 3 is already platens m he 
comment to the 249, and 252, we ſhall enly give 
that for the 5 and 6 — of the preſent 8 7 

5. The perictanium covers the convex. part of che 
ſkull, and the-dura mater, which forms the internal 
1 Es of the craniuins OR adheres to its con- 

cave 

4 
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cave ſurface; both theſe membranes diſtribute veſ- 
ſels to the adjacent bones, and alſo receive others 
from them. Ir is alſo probable, that the veſſels of 
the pericranium paſs through the external table into 
the diploe, and there communicate with the veſſels 
ſent to the dura mater. By this communication of 
veſſels, both the external and internal integuments 
being affected, the corruption will eaſily ſpread, and 
ſpeedily corrupt the ſoft contiguous brain. _ 
6. We are taught from phyſiology that all the 
ſenſes and voluntary motions depend on the brain; 
no wonder then that they are perverted, or totally 
ceaſe, when the brain is incapable of performing its 
proper functions. "RE ED 


e CCLYIL 


FROM what has been ſaid in the three pre- 
T ceding aphoriſms, the diagnoſis, and prog- 
noſis of wounds in the head may be underſtood. 


But notwithſtanding: the diagnoſis may determine 
how far art is capable of affording relief, and whe- 
ther the ſkull is injured or not; yet there is often 
ſome latenr cauſe, or ſome accident happens, which 
renders the prognoſis uncertain z it will be prudent, 
even in the ſlighteſt wounds of the head, not to be 
too poſitive in prodicting their event. | 


A H. CCLVIN 


"HE curative indications are, 1. To lay 
open the injured part; 2. To cleanſe the 


wound; 3. To. perforate the bone; 4. To re- 
generate the loſt perioſteum; and laſtly, 5. To 


eal the wound. 


Y * 7 2 4; 2 TS A 
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246 of Wounps in the Hx AD. Aph. 2 59. 


1. It is much to be doubted whether it is always 


neceſſary to lay the bone bare, even when there is 


ſuſpicion that the ſkull is injured. Why may not a 
fractured or fiſſured bone of the cranium unite in 
ſome caſes, as well as other bones of the body? 


Some ſurgeons lay open the ſcalp in all hurts of the 
head without diſtinction; and others are ſo fearful, 


that they avoid doing it, even in dangerous caſes; 
but both of theſe extremities are faulty. Ruyſch 
Tays?,. that in real fractures of the ſkull, where the 


ſ;mptoms are not violent, and do not increaſe, one 
ought not immediately to proceed to inciſion and te- 


rebration; but, after opening a vein, and applying 
warm cephalic fomentations, the cure ought to be 
attempted ; and adds, tat he had thus happily cured 


many who were almoſt prepared for the operation. 


2, The cleanſing here meant is either artificial, by 
removing every thing which will not unite with the 
living parts, ſuch as concreted blood, fragments of 


' bone, &c, or natural, when eyery impediment to the 


healing of the wound is removed by ſuppuration. 
3. The. perforation here required is with triangu- 
lar needles, not with the trepan, which cuts out a 
round piece of the bone. e 
4. While the bone is bare, the integuments will 


never grow again to it. A new membrane, like the 


perioſteum, muſt firſt be reſtored; but this muſt be 
effected by perforating the bone in the manner de- 
ſcribed in Aphoriſm 252. When all theſe have been 


performed, the cure of the wound will be eaſy as di- 


A FH, R. 


n TEE bene is laid bare, 1. By cutting the 


'2 injured tegament quite down to the bone 
by an inciſion, ſtraight, angular, perpendicular, 
| * Obf, Anat, Chyr. Obf, 60. 


Aph. 260, &c. Of Wounvs in the Heap. 245 

or croſs- ways, cautiouſly dividing on the bones 
which are fractured, and yield to the knife, as 
the nature of the part and the particular injury 
require; 2. By exactly ſeparating the inciſed in- 
teguments from the ſkull with a ſcalprum; 
3- By filling the wound with dry lint. | 


| APH-CCLY 


TEE blood, matter, ſanies and ſordes in the 

vuwound mult be abſorbed by ſponges; the 
fragments, ſplinters, or ſcales, if ſmall, and do 
not adhere to the membranes, are to be extracted, 
as they come in view, by the forceps; or they 
may be cut away with a ſciſſars; and this makes 
the artificial cleanſing of wounds. 


This is called the artificial method of cleanſing of 
wounds, to diſtinguiſh it from that which is made by 
a ſpontaneous ſuppuration, and 1s therefore termed 
natural. En 3 + | 

AP H. CCLXL 5 

X7 HEN' theſe fragments are very large, 
and adhere to the living parts, or if they 
cannot readily be come at, they are then to be 
left ; for they will either ſeparate of themſelves, 
_ or unite with the living parts; and this is the na- 

tural cleanſing of a wound. 


We may know by the colour whether theſe frag- 
ments will unite again with the bone; for if they ap-- 
| fone yellow, brown, or black, they will not unite, 


but ſeparate ſpontaneouſly, 


OF 
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AP H. CCLXN. 


F the contaſed bone appears hes, brown, 
livid, or fifſured, it muſt be perforated with 


ſeveral little holes, as directed in Aph. 252 ; for 
through theſe, living parts will grow up, and 
ſoon caſt off the dead. | 


When a bone, whoſe veſſels are deſtroyed, bens 


to corrupt, then its colour changes from white to 


yellow, brown, livid, and at laft | quite black. To 
prevent this caries in the hone from infecting the next 
ſound laminæ, and penetrating into the diplos, from 


| whence it might ſpread into the internal table of the 
_ cranium, and affect the encephalon; this operation is 


neceſſary to diſcharge the corrupted humours, con- 
fined between the two plates of the ſkull, and give 
the ſubjacent living veſſels an opportunity of grow- 
ing up. This Ed will be wel 3 in 


fit ures of the ſkull. 


A P H. ccLxm. 


B V - theſe means a new pants will be 


Yi e 


8 Vos » 


A P H. CCLAIV. 


, 


AX D the remedies neceſſary to perform Ho 


reſt of the cure are already directed in Aph. 4 


| 245. to 248, 252. 


That is, when the perecranium is renewed, the 
ſame method is to be ollowed here, which is gene- 
rally obſerved in other wounds of the head, Which 
affect the common integuments only. 


1 f | | 
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A P H. ccLXV. 


TR O M hence the reaſon is evident, why a 
ſmall fiſſure of the ſkull is often more dan- 
gerous than a large contuſion. : 


| For a fiſſure is difficult to diſcover, and aſd 
eſcapes the ſtricteſt examination till it is roo late; 
eſpecially when it kappens near the ſutures, or in the 
internal table, without affecting the external. Add 
to this, that when it is viſible, it often runs to a 
greater length than can ſafely be laid open by raiſing 
the integuments. Another reaſon why fiſſures are 
more dangerous, is the difficulty of knowing how far 
they penetrate, whether into the diploe, or deeper. 
If che fiſſure extends into the diploe, very conſider- 
able veſſels will be wounded, the extravaſated hu- 
mours confined, and at laſt the encephalon, 5 as 

Fackel to deſtroy the Fer 5 


1 


AP H. ccLxvI. 


AX! D it is s further evident, that this 8 | 
4.4 perforating the cranium is preferable 
> wy to the eautery, the ſcalpra, or the r 
uſed by the ancients in z theſe accidents, 


| See Ap. 252. 
AP H. CCLAVIL | 


| W H EN the bones of the cranium are * 

preſſed in young perſons, ot in adults, af- - 
ter a fracture, the brain is compreſſed; and ac- 
cording to the diverſity of the parts thus com- 
- 8 and the magnitude, rt. ſharpneſs, 
or 


25 of Wov xps inthe Hrav. Aph. 267. 
or punQure of the depreſſed bone, there will 


ariſe, either a ſtupidity, ſopor, vertigo, a ring- 
ing in the cars, dimneſs of ſight, a delirium, 
bilious vomitings, pains in the head, convul- 


ſions, palſies, an involuntary diſcharge of the 


urine and fæces, apoplexies, fevers, and death. 


From the diſorders which follow hurts in the bones 5 
of the cranium, we proceed to thoſe which ariſe from 
depreſſions and fractures, ſo as to injure the brain it- 


ſelf. As the cavity of the ſkull is compleatly full 


in a ſtate of health, when therefore the figure of it 


is changed by a depreſſion, the pulpy ſubſtance muſt 
conſequently be compreſſed. But let what will be 
the cauſe of this change of figure in the ſkull, whe- 


ther it be from depreſſion or fracture, the conſe- 


quence will be the ſame, that is, a compreſſion of 
the encephalon, and the ſymptoms above enume- 
rated will arife in a greater or leſſer degree. _ 

Stupidity.) This has continued during life from 
a depreſſion of the brain, of which Hildanus gives 
an inftance in a lad ten years old. Obſerv. Cent. 3. 
Obf, 21. But this ſtupor is thę ſlighteſt 8 


Which attends compreſſions of the brain. An un- 
ufual dulneſs of the ſenſes generally precedes an apo- 


lexy from a cold and ſlow cauſe; the like is alſo 
obſerved in plethoric habits, from a diſtention of the 


larger veſſels, and in acute diſeaſes, from the velo- 


city and rarefaction of the fluids; by all which the 
puipy ſubſtance of the brain is compreſſed.  _ 
Slecpineſs.] This ſhews that the preſſure is till 


eater. oy 


Vertigo. Moſt of the diſorders of che head bee 


1 £ 


gin with this ſymptom; if it continues a long time, 


it terminates either in a deliquium, or apoplexy. 


Ringing in the ears. This fymptom ſhews an in 
orcaſe of the diſorder, - and almoſt conſtantly attends 
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the worſt kind of vertigo. When it ariſes from an 
internal cauſe, it is called a tinnitus aurium. 

Delirium.] As the perception of our ideas, their 
combination, and the judgment thence reſulting, &c. 
ariſe from the brain, it is not to be wondered, that a 
change in this organ from internal cauſes, ſhould alter 
the ideas which ariſe in our minds from external ob- 

_ jects, and produce a delirium, which is an incapacity 
in the organs of nen to perform their proper 
functions. 

Bilious vomitings.] This wonderful forgo, at- 
tending wounds of the head, always denotes ſome in- 
Jury in the brain, either by compreſſion or concuſſion, 

And indeed we are certain from obſervations, that 
the moſt healthy perſon, from the motion of a ſhip 
at fea, will be ſeized, not only with bilious vomit- 
ings, but the nature and appearance of the bile itſelf 

will be changed in a very little time ; and corrupted* 
bile lodging about the præcordia, will ſo diſturb all 
the functions of the brain, as to excite vertigos, con- 
vulſions, deliria, &c. but upon evacuating the hu- 
mours, all the ſymptoms diſappear. This ſhews the 
conſent there is between the head and the præcordia, 
which, though we cannot explain, is inconteſtabl 
true. Scultetus has obſerved, that almoft all who 
are wounded in the head, complain of bitterneſs in 
the mouth *. But theſe vomitings are not always a 
fatal ſign, unleſs they are attended with other bad 
ſymptoms. | 

__ Pains in the head. ] Whether the ſubſtance of the 
brain, or © cerebellum itſelf, is ſuſceptible of pain, 
does not appear from experiments. It is, however, 

certain, that the cortical ſubſtance” may be injured 
without producing pain, and may be ſafely extirpated 
when it becomes fungous. We know alſo, that in- 
juries of the medulla excite convulſions ; but then 
all the faculties are ſo diſordered, that we cannot 
5 determine whether there is pain alſo. The exterior 


Armament. Chyr. pag. 198. 


integument 


| 
| 
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integuinents of-the ſkull, eſpecially the pericranium, 
and alſo the dura mater, are all highly ſenſible of 
pain; and ſome celebrated phyſicians have affirmed, 
that head-achs are diſorders eſſential to the ſkull and 


its integuments, as a delirium is to the brain. There- 


fore, as neither depreſſions nor fractures can happen 
without injuring the integuments, and the dura ma- 
ter itſelf, it is evident, that pains of the head muſt 
follow ſuch accidents. _ „„ 
Convulſions.] Theſe always ſhew, that the brain 
is ſo injured, as to intercept the due influx of the 
ſpirits into the nerves ſubſervient to muſcular-mo- 
tion. See Aph. 230, &c. = . 
Palſies.] When the brain is ſo injured as wholly 
to intercept the influx of the ſpirits, through the nerves 
into the muſcles, a palſy enſues ; and the effect of 


: this compreſſure will be different, according to the 


particular parts of the brain on which it is made. 

But a palſy following wounds of the head is always 
a bad ſigh, and ſhews that the medullary ſubſtance 
of the brain is injured. | 3533 


= In voluntary diſcharge of orine, Arc. From a 


palſy, or relaxation of the ſphincters of the bladder 
and anus, and is one of the worſt ſigns, both in 
diſeaſes, and in wounds of the head. For the 
ſphincters receive their nerves from thoſe of the me- 
ulla ſpinalis, and ſhews that it is injured at its ori- 
, we i ttt 
Apoplexies, fevers, and death.] The ſymptoms 


hitherto enumerated ſhew, that the actions of the 


brain are diſturbed only by a;ſlight compreſſure; but 
when it is ſo great as to aboliſh all the external and 
internal ſenſes, with the voluntary motions, then there 
is a. profound ſleep, called an apoplexy, attended 
with a ſtrong and quick ꝑulſe, the action of the ce- 


rebellum ſtill remaining, being better ſecured from 


compreſſure by the proceſſes of the dura mater; but 
when at length the cerebellum is compreſſed, or its 
ſtructure is deſtroyed, then death follows. Fan 


arb. 268, Kc. Wounps in the Heap, 27 
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: 1 F the brain inde. is thus injured, 4 b | 

corrupted by inflammation, ſuppuration, gan- 
grene, fungus, hæmorrhage, or the like, it will 
be attended with the lame Fymptonig (267. ) 


TS L2 


The great Fat of wounds in the head is, 
that they may extend to the brain itſelf, the ſeat by 


our human faculties, and then fatal eee a 
to * feared, which. no art can evade. 
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＋ H E cure is 8 performeil 97 removing e 
pungent fragments of the bone, by Fu 


pu 
che depreſſed parts, and e them in that 
natural ſituation. 


A P H. cclxxl. 
— 


THEREFORE the naked ſkull, 0 is 
ſoft in children, is to be lifted up by;@' 
ſticking- plaſter, the hard ſkull of adults "by an 
elevatory ; but when the depreſſed parts are 
looſe, and will not bear the pas. "the fkulb- 
is to be trepanned near the fracture, in order 
to raiſe the ws and 1 88 parts with a le- 


vator. 
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vator. The elevation will be promoted by the 
patients ſneezing and holding his breath. 


The method of raiſing depreſſed: bones, and the 
neceſſary precautions, are ſo well known by ſurgeons, 
that it is needleſs to ſay any thing here, - 
_ Sneezing and holding his breath.] When a per- 
fon is about to 2 perceives a kind of agree- 
able tickling is the noſe, and there is ſometimes the 
fame ſenſation about the præcordia; when theſe are 
felt, all the bodily actions are ſuſpended, the perſon. 
2 to wait the event, which is a convulſion 
of all the muſcles ſerving to expiration, which con- 
tracting ſuddenly, expel the air contained in the lungs 
with a conſiderable noiſe. The moment this expul- 
ſion of the air is made, the blood ſtops in the lungs, 


and the venal blood-is obſtructed in its return from 


the head, whence all the veſſels. of the encephalon 
will be forcibly diſtended, and in young ſubjects may 
' raiſe the depreſſed part of the ſkull, or at leaſt con- 
tribute to the elevation of it. See Med. Eſſays, vol. ii. 
pag. 245. where there is a very remarkable caſe which 
confirms this. Holding the breath will produce the 
ſame conſequences, with this difference only, that 
the lungs will be every moment more diſtended, and 


24 3 


the jugulars unable to empty their blood. 
$44 PH. CCLENIL, 


1 E bones are kept in their ſituation by 
1 avoiding all external preſſure, by a proper 

CC 
The encephalon naturally filling the ſkull, will 
ſuſtain the replaced bone, ſo that it cannot by its 
weight fall down again. 
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1 F in a Gare, fracture, or contuſion of the 
ſkull, the arteries, veins, and lymphatic veſ- 
ſels are ruptured, and extravaſate their fluids 
under the ſkull, theſe, by comprefling the brain, 
will produce a vertigo, ſopor, and all the fymp- 
toms mentioned in Aph. 267 ; and then cor- 
rupting into pus or ichor, will infe& the very 
tender adjacent parts of the brain, whence again 
the ſame effects; for theſe veſſels running from 
the cranium into the dura mater, from thence 
into the pia mater, and thence into the ſub- 
ſtance, ſinuſſes, and ventricles of the brain, pro- 
duce various inconveniences, which are both 


| dangerous and difficult to remove. $4 


Every violent cauſe that can * e or 
| Res the cranium, may alſo rupture the blood 
and lymphatic veſſels; theſe diſtributed through the 
dura mater, are indeed not ſo eaſily broken, as they 
are furniſhed with very thick coats: but as it every 
where adheres moſt: firmly to the craniam, it is evi- 
dent that any violence done to the cranium may. 
affect the dura mater. | Beſides, extravaſated fluids 
corrupt by ſtagnation, and become acrimonious, and 
then may inflame, ſuppurate, erode and deſtroy the 
tender ſubſtance of the encephalon, and render the 
diſorder abſolutely incurable. Hence large wounds 
of the head, in which the cranium is fractured, and 
there is room to diſcharge the extravaſated humours, 
are leſs dangerous than ſmall wounds where they are 
confined. 
That a rupture of the blood-veſſels will compreſs 
the brain, no body will diſpute; but that a rupture 
of "Us lymphatic will produc uce the ſame effect, is 
; much 
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much to be doubted ; yet that there are ſuch veſſels 
in the brain is very. evident, for that ſurface of the 
dura mater next the pia mater is always moiſt, and 
ſo is the whole external ſurface of the encephalon; 
and there are a number of obſervations which ſhe 
that a lymphatic fluid has been collected between 


the dura mater and the bra and allo 3 in its ven- 
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Violent Sehon of the hen will als; pro- 
duce all the effe s mentioned in the abeve 


aries, even though the cranium remains in- 


tire, by rupturing and CEE! the e 
Parts of the encephalon. gi he 


There are a hair of ntkeides; Story tym 
dern writers of obſervations, which ſhew, that a vio- 


lent concuſſion of the head, without injuring the 


ſkull, may rupture its _ veſſels, and kill the pa- 
tient. Bohnius gives us ſuch a caſe. Hippocrates | 
has obſerved, that thoſe who have fuffered a con- 
cuſſion of the brain, loſe their voice, and are ſome- 
times incapable both of hearing and ſeeing. And 


Heurnius, in his commentaries to > this aphoriſm, ſays, | 


that he knew ſome, who by a fall on the occiput, 


had loſt their taſte and ſmelling all their life-time 


afterwards. Hence we may conclude, that diffe- 


rent functions of the brain . be injured, according 
TT: by © che com: con- 


1 | | 
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A P H. cclxxv. 
T H ESE inj uries are Sſcovered from the 


known cauſe, and its violence; from the 
parts affected, and from bilious vomitings ; from 
a diminution, de ravation, ar a total loſs of the 
ſenſes of ſeeing, hearing, ſmelling, taſting, and 
feeling; from a vertigo, dimneſs, and an inabi- 
lity to ſtand ; from a ſopor, ſtertor, or from a 
pally, convulfiont delirium, lethargy, apoplexy 
om ſhiverings, and an increaſe of fever ; and 
laſtly, from blood flowing from the noſe, mouth, 
and ears, with a prongs of the face.and eyes · un 


"This aphorifin_ enumerates the gens. which ſhew 
that the encephalon is injured by. the preſſure of ex- 
travaſated humours, or by their corroding acrimony, 
or from ſuch a change in the fabric of this tender or- 
SANs, 28 either perverts or deſtroys the functions de- 

ding upon it. 

From the known cauſe, 8&c.] If all theſe. are 
known, they will undoubtedly afford: great light to- 
wards diſcovering the latent injuries. 

1 — 4 ee J Of theſe we have treated in 
Aph. 2 

Total loſs of the ſenſes, c.] We are taught 
from phyſiology, that a ſound ſtate of 't fm 18 
required for the perception of ideas ariſing fro 
impreſſions of objects, communicated by the ſenſes 4 
the mind, and that there muſt be a free intercou 1 
eee brain and the nerves i to thoſe 

88.4 
Vertigo, an 4 inability to ſtand. ds We 
obſerved i in Aph. 267. that a vertigo. is he flighte 
of all the diſorders of the brain; but w hen the ue 
order increaſes, then a darkneſs attends, which i is called 
Vas. I. | 8 ä 


aw 
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a vertigo with darkneſs, At the Came time the 
ſtrength 1 is loſt, the limbs tremble and flag, and the 
jon falls down. This ſhews not only that part of 
the, ſenſorium commune to be. affected, which gives 
riſe to all the nerves of the ſenſes, but that alfo uphn 
which muſcular motion depends. 

Sopor, ſtertor.] A deep ſleep is always a bad fien, 
but fn worle with a ftertor, or noiſy reſpiration ; ; 
for it then ſhews that all the actions of the brain are 
aboliſhed, and that thoſe of the en only 1 re- 
main unaffected. 

Palſy, contentions. ] As muſcular, motion depends 
upon the i integrity. of the oral, fo far as it is influ- 
enced by the will, an injury o the brain — Sopot 
ſome, and, indeed, all the muſcles” parzlytic. 
when the voluntary mulcles are violently and * 
nately contracted againſt the 1 the eee is then 
fad to be convülſed. 37% } | 

Delirium.] When the berg ck in the mind, 
are not ſuch. as ariſe from exterhal objects, but ſuch 
as proceed from ſome chan ge in the common ſenſory, 
then a man is ſaid to be delirious.” For this reaſon; a 
N muſt alvrays de a Io fign eee the | 

. 7 105 

"Lithargy: When 2 en is ic with a kind of 
idle forgettulneſs, attended with a loſs of ſenſe and 
motion, and an invinceable propenſity to ſleep, he is 
ſaid to be lethargic, and denotes that all the func- 
kiöng of the brain are affected. 04 
Apoplexy.] All the above fymptoms A tharths 
btain is injured, but that only in ſome of its func- 
tions; but when they are all filent, and che eternal 

and "internal? ſenſes ceaſe, together with the volun- 
fry miokions; cke action of the cerebellum only re- 

chen the patient is ſaid to be apopletticy 

wh wh df the ' worſt diſeaſes: of tlie brain ind 
n enotes, in wounds af the head, thiat tlie 
18 ere by extrayaſated humours!! Ile io 
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Shiverings.] Theſe A835 denote that the blood 
is extravaſated, eſpecially f they return without any 
nt and do not accompany a fever. 

-: Increaſe of fever. Þ It was obſerved in Aph. 158, 
Ny. 6. that a ſlight feven always attend the; ſuppura- 
uon of wounds, and is no bad Preſage; but, When. it 
15 ; violent, it ſhews:ſome latent. evil. 

_; Blood, flowing from the noſe, dee. 11 does not 
Etanium, to be diſcharged by theſe paſſages, as the 
dura mater fo cloſely inveſts the internal” furface of 
the skull! Vet; it is moſt: certain, from practical 
obſervations, that theſe! ' diſcharges: have always re- 
lieved chronical diſeaſes; of the head. But anatomy 
has not hyhetto diſcovered. by, what ways theſe diſ- 
charges are made. It is, indeed, poſſible, they may 
5 made by the diſeaſe, as the: like. kumours are, 
n. other diſeaſes. Thus a: N is ſolved by a 
Hg through. the veſſels of the lungs, &c. Bur, | 
certainly,” if there was ſuch an eaſy paſſage, there 
would be no need of trepanning; Which yet a pears | 
uſeful and neceſſary. ., However, Adels diſc roes 
of blood ſhew that the wounding cauſe has violently 
affected the head, and.ruptured-1 = arteries. by force; 
and, that the bioed-weffcls of the encephalon, are 
ruptured at the ſame time. 105 
ps +Redneſs of the face and eyes.}. T he blood, bent 
rom the heart to, the: head, | is conveyed by. the i in- 
. carotid arteries into the internal. parts of it; 
and into the exterior parts of the hæad and face by 
the external carotids,:.. When, 2 the brain 
i gompreſſed, the free circulation. of the blood is 
impeded through the internal carotids, and will be 
Carried through. the external -cargtids. wich greater 


Ha $3 443 


| force. The face and eyes will then appear florid and 

red. This; florid, countenance, and redneſs of the 
eyes, is, in many places, condemned by Hip- 
JJC md. 2 mrnctd. 503. nd'v/ 
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3 mia: part: ak the cranium is ini ur- 


ed may be known, I. From the external 


ligns chitin in Aph. 240. 254 to 256, 262, 


267, 269, if there are any. 2. By diſcovering the 
injured part of the cranium, as directed in Aph. 

255, by Ark. 3. By a tumour,. and redneſs of 
the ſkin, after ſhaving the fkin, and applying 


_ a plaſter... 4. From the ſpontanęous motion of 


the ne hand to 4 particular part of the 
head. 5. From the ſymptoms, when one ſide 
is is paralytie, op the other convulſed.. ov 


08 1 is ed, 


- - 
3 #% 


When it is n that the 
the next inquiry m mult be, in hae part the injury 
hes; for, if chis is not difcsverecd, the cranium can- 
not ſafely ee K indeed, often a dif- 

iſcover the part affected ; for, as we 


very remote fror the part Where the wound was in 
flicted; and, frequently, neither the patient, br the 


4 dy- ſtanders, can rell what part of the head received 


the blow; nor will the injury of the functions deter- 


Tine this with © certainty. - Who will preſume -to ſay 


what of the brain gives riſe to every individual 
SHEER ME Sant 11 ſenſes, 'or hs will de- 
monſtrate the Kt of memory, uhderſtanding i ? Kc. 
8 ought, -* as nuch 28 Poffible, to diſco- 
Ver the in) ref pare of the encephalen by the fighs 
See in aphoriſm; and, if we ate miſ⸗ 

n, after an” on examination, it will be no 
Har fn the artiſt, but a defect in the art 

1. Alx the external highs are treated of in ite ap 


| ſes here cifed2- 1? 0 im aten 
2. When the cranium is hurt, and, at che lame 


Hime, © theſe * appear which ſhew that the 
18 185 5 ence- 
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encephalon is likewiſe injured, there is then reaſon 
to ſuſpect that the encephalon is affected in the ſame 
pare where the cranium is hurt. 

3. When it appears from the ſymptoms mentioned 
in Aph, 275, that the encephalon tis injured, and 
yet no ſign makes it evident What part 1s affected, 
ſurgeons endeavour to find it out in the following 
manner. They ſhave che hair, app ply an aromatic 
plaſter to the whole head; 2 fuffer it to lie on a 
few hours, and then remove it, in order to diſcover 
whether” any part appears tumified or inflamed, if 
there is, then therè is reaſon to ſuppoſe chat the er 
under ix is affected. 20 

4. Motion of the patient's hand. 1” The cle 1 this 
motion no one will pretend to explain a but chat it is 
ſo in fact, we 1 rom daily obſervation; and the 
ſame phœnomenon is alſofrequently; obſeryed.in apo- 
plexies. Bur. though we cannot explain the cauſe, 
this ſign ought not to be diſregarded, - as there are 
many: eee 6-5 5- which do! not depend. 90 
the will. | 
1: g. On one ſide: paralytic,. ind eg Thoſe who 
are fond of ſpeculation: may peruſe the comment to 
thisaphoriſm, and will be pleaſed with it: hut wg 
are ſtill n the dark N. OD to nee of es 
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"HE extrayaſited blood 3 T's 
reforption 5 2. 1 e, mech 3: oy 
| betet the ſkull. bi u 22% 
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T H E A ad ta. be re Ee 1 it is 
. repelled by the vital powers, into, the.yeins, 

firſt emptied by 'plentiful bieedibe: and purging. 

80 241240 1 DOM. + 
There 18 i ſubtile nuit c htindallx exhaling 
fm te minute veſſels of the brain, Which, if there 
were no-abſorbing veins, would be continually in- 
creaſing; and, bye compreſling the enccphalon: would 
deſtroy l1:its functions. By theſe veins the axtrav- 
ſated blood is abſorbed. It may ſeem ſurprifing that 
blood, which ſo ſoon congeals, ſhould be capable 
of entering the mouths of cheſe mall veſſels; hut, if 
we reflect; rhat blood taken from a vein, does gradu- 
ally diſſolve qnto athin- liquor, and d much tha dooner 
when it has: moderate.warmithz and continually cdi: 
Juted with this ſubtile exhaling de,. Adetrto: this, 
the action of the arterial fabric of the encephalon, eſ 
pecially of the dura mater; br vhich the blood here 
Extravaſed is every moment preſſed and broken, and, 
at length, drove into the, abſorbing veins IB 

the fall, abſorbing veins,convey their bumgurs ar 
the arte veins, the abſorption.” travaſated 
Juices.) w ill b ill kf 92955 3 £: 1 5 ul 
bleeding, N nch cathartfe Plentiful evacuate, 
and powerfully diflolve the humours. A large to 
mour, formed on the nates by a fall in skating was 
diſperſed by this method, even when the parts looked 
black. No one will ſey that all the extravaſated 
Jo was exhaled through the intire skin; for if it 


1 A TS bo could 
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could be ſo attenuated as to paſs the exhaling veſſels 
of the skin, it is evident, it might as eaſily enter the 
mouth of the ablegt veins. | 


APH. cclxxx. 


T\HEREFORE both theſe evacuations are 
to be made at one and the ſame time, as 
plentifully as the patient's ſtrength will permit; 
and'repeated, if neceflary, if the ſymptoms arc 
thereby relieved (273, 274- * 


Large evacuations, eſpecially veneſection, are here 
of the greateſt ſervice; and have ſo leſſened all thę 
ſymptoms of a compreſſure of the brain as to pre- 
vent the uſe of the trepan. Parey gives us a re- 
markable inſtance of the good effects of this bold 
and n uſe ee 20:08 | 


APH. cclxxxl. 5 5 


HE Uiffpation of the attenuated blood is 

affected, 1. By abſorption (279, 280.) 2. 
By attenuating, with watery diluents, and re- 
folving drinks, taken warm; 3. By applying to 
the part affected, after it has been ſhaved, plaſ- 
ters, cataplaſms, and fomentations,” compoſed | 
of diſcutient, nervous, and cephalic ingredients; 
4. By applying the- fame remedies: to the cars 


| ang noſe. 


2. The form a5 a decoction. proper here is given 


in the profeſſor's Materia bern ger under the Pt 
5 aphoriſm. ! 


: 22g} Though theſe 8 cannot dire&tly extend 
N rtgge to humours extravaſated under the cra- 


1 s eb. To! chap: 1. „ „ 8 5 
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264 Of Wou nps in the HRA D. Aph. 282, &c. 
nium, as the external parts of the head receive their 
Avuids almoſt intirely from the external carotid; yet 
oy are of ſervice by -relaxing the external ' parts, 
and diminiſhing the impulſe of the humours. There 
is alſo a plaſter and fomentation for theſe purpoſes in 
the Materia Medica. 5 
4. Though the dura mater exactly inveſts the in- 

ternal ſurface of the ſkull, yet we are certain from 
medical obſervations, that the noſe and the ears, are 
a kind of drain to the brain, as was obſerved in the 


1 . 


comment to Aph. 275 and 273. 


JF the evacuations and applications above 
mentioned do not either immediately remove, 

or greatly diminiſh the ſymptoms, but that they 
ſtill continue, or grow worſe; then the ſkull 
muſt be immediately trepanned to let out the 
extravaſated humours, and give an opportunity 
of cleanſing the parts, and extracting the ſplin- 
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C HE part of the fkull to which the trepan 
 * - ought: to be applied, is known, 1. From 
knowing by the ſeat of the injury, the beſt place 
1 5 the | perforation, if no cir eumſtance ? for- 5 
wo it. | EN | en dan 
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Ts ceing is improper, 2. Upon a ſuture 
1 2, And where there are many muſcles ; 
3. On the cavities of the of frontis ; 4. Where 
a large artery is inſerted into the bone; 5. 3 5 


— 


Aph. 284. Of Wov nps in the HEAD. 265 


lo ſituation of the place; 6. The unſteadi- 
neſs of the broken, contuſed, or carious bone; 
and, laſtly, 7. On the e or N T% 
and excavations of the ſkull. | 1 


* 


EN 1. As the dura mater adheies ſo ing to the 
ſutures, it is evident that the round piece of bone 
could not be raiſed without lacerating the dura ma- 
ter, which would produce intenſe pains, conyullions, 
ang other malignant ſymptoms. 

2. As on the temples and occiput, where there 
are * very large muſcles; yet the conſequences are not 
always fatal, as is evident from a number of obſer- 
vations. = 

3. This is confirined by modern TO OS TR and, 
therefore, the frontal ſinus ought. to be avoided 1 in 
applying the trepan. 

4. There are in the human Kult many impreſſie ions 
of large arteries made on its internal furface. If one 
of theſe are wounded or lacerated, à profuſe hæ- 
morrhage may follow, which will be difficult to ſup- 
preſs, Bur theſe ſulci are beſt known by, comparing 
different ſkulls with each other. 
_ - - | "8 Sar ate extravaſated humours are lodged 
| towards the baſis of the cranium, it is in vain to at- 
tempt their diſcharge by trepanning the ſkull, ſince 
the operation can be only performed in a much 
higher part. Hence Celſus juſtly obſer ves, that one 
wounded in the baſis of the cranium brain, ep 
E cured. Lib, v. on, 26. 
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Hlereſole, the beſt place” for" IO 0 
trepan, is that which is neareſt to the 
MG We e to be injured.. 5 
„alete it will be neceſſary to ke ſome PETTY 
of great moment, ' Though the. dura mater adheres 
to every point . ſkull; bug "moſt ſtrongly, to the 
Jutures ; e he e Blood Seared betwaxt the 
cull and the⸗ ater, may ſeparate the latter from 
the former it in any 2 but ynder the ſutures, where 
their adhefion is 4x "firm. If, for example, the! in- 
uy bein that, pare. of. 197 ariet al bone, neareſt te to 
coronal Ifuture, and 10 d Wee rae. Artery of the dura 
PE there” Fend in Als . 6 the very neareſt 
lace to the part ) 
15 in t ie parti 18030. one; ; for, It t trepan is applicd 
0.the 95. TOR On. th he” of er ee. of the. coronal 
1175 Renz 90d, Jodge eck ctwòIxH the dura Water 
d parietal Ki 15 t be diſcharged, . becauſe. the 
RE Bon 'of wel dura. mater fo, the coronal. uture 
;Fould ſeclude t he Pallagẽ. He nce, this general rule 
"direQting the Choice of the -part Teareſt to that. InJUr- 
| ede to be ungerſtood with this 1 e when, the 
5 cannot be applied to whe imzufeg [part itſelf. 
Buß 0 ö n Extravaſated b blood 13 Jodge betwixt the 
ing pia 1 er, it is to be obſerved,” that che in- 
ter na cavity of the ſkull.is 1570 into two cham- 
4h . the falciform proce 18. 'of 't oe. dura mater, 
Which is extended from the cheſts of the, 0 ethmoi- 
2 all alon wider th the Tagital;: Bury üre, Ph the iran 
ver PFOCc WE $54 dura mater, W. my coyers ape 
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rebellum, and defends it from the” Pfreſſi ure of Page in 
en 8 This e 1 0 divides 11 
r; wo chambers, and preſents the blood 
Sar altes "the right fide from: Paſſing to che left. 
2 e — to be particular regarded. 
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UT whe! the: ſymptoms of e 
brain are urgent (275, though no part of 
the ſkull appears. toc Be iju Leven then the 
trepan_ought to be apes frft to one part of 
che "ſkull, and then: to t N there oe the ends 
ned in 2 267% Al 515 baago:; eis: 8 
urge $6. bofrkels oh ock bas .ortris y 29d 
b>Thert are many inſtances ifnthemodern writers of 
forgery that ſhewthe ſkull may he træpanned in many 


Plages with ſuggeſs. Dion. Scultetus, and Solingon 
have ſeveral caſes of this kind. * | 


K pH cer Xvi. 
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A place beipg found,” the t "Re chaßed 
1 © . ;the;integynients.; A 10 901 all through 
259, freed from Fa THR then turned 
Io} K 5. the bone is then 1 tc be 5 and covered 
* 80 0 lint, the Hlogd 9.0 1901 the. pain 
eale $5 t mation: 187 
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vented (23 der is not very 
urgent, the Sq be Moperlyn greſſed, and 
the operation leforre till We ments 0G e 
„ Aiigs v 1820 2 Solgiß. 24 225 u Ep V2 do gig 
he 1 Waben er Kull! being now 
daig are, the;operation may: be: deſlefired-a few hours, 
or tub the next day: ——ů—ů to 5 
wmedtat rea .. to: 
3 — as poſſible; — it iel 
dom uſed but inathe molt urgent caſes. Hippo- 
— in his admirable book De Vulnerib. 4 


dci for deferring iche operazion till the day 
T änttgümntsrarte,cut, butahebdih aht order 
Ping to, charges extfayalazgedfhymours, Hoc 


agqoty | . 


til ſufficient feen is ads 0 125 cranium 
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to remove the in injured p art of the ſkull. Yet he 
fays, in another place, / K that; if there is a fever, 


< or if there is any malignant ſym toms the ope- 
Fenn not e rat 1 5 5 
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Wilen the oatient's. head being held; falt, 
his ears ſtopped, and the air of his cham- 


275 


ber warmed, and the bone cleaned, the trepan 


zs to be a to the bone, and gently worked 


round vvi an equal, but moderate preſſure, 
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H E N the ſp e bein taken 2 ä 
1 trepan is to bei owly worked round, = 
f ny bruſhing awa 25 ſawy-duſt, till the ar ap- 
thrice of ied 5 ſoftneſs of the bone, and 
ie change of d, ſhews that the inſtrument 
1. touched e 'dip los, Wich bein, 8 teen 
wanting, ' this fi is looked for in vain, : 


171 
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has penetrated/thaidiploey? "appears from moſt 


certain obſervations, that the diploe is often wanting, 
efpecially'in old» apes! and I. haveſeen fome 2ſkulls, 

where it was wifibie in fome places, und wanting in 
others. 2This:houtb:be' remembered; in order to 
cid a dangerous enemy. Celſus obſerved the ame. 


Mei?! 2ugo2d: caldifieg = phrombaqes.c Hof 
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HEN Ihaving waſhed dut the. i blood, 
and toppod t with warm alcohol, nafter 
the ann Well 1 away, give tlie 
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Aph. 291, &c. Of WounDs in the HRA D. 269 
trepan only one or two turns with great cau- 
tion, conſtantly removing the ſaw-duſt, and 
carefully obſerving, whether the circle made in 
the bone changes colour or not, and alſo whE- 
ther you have penetrated equally on all ſides, 
then varying the preſſure upon the trepan, ac- 
cording to the apparent variation of colour in 
the circle, the bone is to be fo nearly cut thro”, 
as to adhere but wy little to the cranium. 


* 
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WHEN the 3 of che cirile andy by: the 
trepan appears bluiſh, and is of an 
depth all round, and the ſhaking of the tre- 
panned piece ſhew that the ſkull is nearly per- 
forated, the piece is to be removed Sy _ cle- 
. the ſetew, or che ſpook:” 


EY A P H. CCXCIL. 


ke 13 HEN tha” iſperitics on the fades of the 
* perforated bone are to be ſmoothed by the 
lenticular knife, the ſaw-duſt is to be — 4 
out, and a paſſage made for a diſcharge of the 
blood and ſordes by ſneezing, holding the 
breath, and by preſſing back the dura mater, 
with the greateſt caution, and not too often; 
then the perforation is to be filled, and covered 
with- fine, ſoft lint, armed wich nervous meli 
eines, and the whole defended with a thin Plate 
dg, r N Meg 210873 a e 
lande 88 enn T0 IRS, 
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RH E cure is e be e by 
the ſame means directed for: the cure of 


wounds of the eee 0 85 to 239. A ff: 
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AN D thus will the margins nl the bones in 
the aperture exſoliate in forty or fifty days, 
and fleſh will daily grow and fill the cavity, 
which gradually growing harder, at length a N 
ſumes the form of a boney callus, having eith 
a hollow or protuberant ſurface, in which:there 
generally: remains: n gs] e weaknels:: e! 
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Pain and — As "Though the alles ſeems . to 


be perfectly formed, yet there generally remains a 


loft part in the muddle of the; cigatrix, which is per- 
haps a production of the 5 mater united to the 


callus. This part 1s weaker than the reſt, and 
bably never har 75 * a ſolid bane. No Vonder 
then that a enkel an d pain Taman in this part of 

the ſkull, and eſpecialty a ſenſ&of pain, Ky 55 Auddeh 
TI of dhe dather - 1 8 e 
1 410 BE, 4 2 Toe 1 1 1; 

2 * IJ f4t +145 I. 581 N HI. cereus vets” nend 
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HE. cinflloynation; fomniatin gangrenes 
een PH: the cExerefcent; fungus: of tlie nie- 
b and :&fpedially-of.- —— ſubſtance 


of the brain itſelf, are removed byithe remedies 
proper for thoſe diſorders ; as alſo by the appli- 


cation of antiphlogiſtic, detergent, and antiſcep- 
tic medicines, 45 tying with a Ren, and by a 
HE R Plate 


ciput, vortex, parietal bones, ane Fin the ſutures; 
2. From the ſymptoms, as a fever after the ſe- 
venth day, attended with a coldneſs and ſhaking, 
a. paleneſs, dryneſs, and livid colour of the 
wound, a: roughneſs or yellowneſs of the bone, 
an liæmiphlegia, or convulſions; 3. From the 
patient's age; 4: From his conſtitution; 5. Prom 
the ſeaſon of the year; 6. and laſtly, From the 
malignity of foul or putrid airr. 


| Theſe arethe ſymptoms which generally follow.the 


Juences, eſpecially.a ſup 1 and gangrene. The 
like may alſo happen in t 


the; 


| 
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by cutting them: off with a, thread: cloſe to* the aper 
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ture of che Hüll? but the Tmaller may de taken dow 
by drying applications. Gum maſtic or nin 
Latein diſſolve 
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diſſolved in ſpirit of wine by boiling, is one of the 
beſt remedies; or the fine powder of maſtic, or ſar- 
cocol, &c. may, be ſprinkled on them. But though 
the fungus is removed, it will quickly be formed 
again, Fete too great diſtention oe the veſſels, and 
the velocity and impetus of the circulation be not 
moderated.” *Fhe former is effected by filling the 
aperture with ſcraped lint; or by the application of 
a leaden plate; and the latter by plentiful bleeding, 
bor of _ and mind,: by antiphlogiſtic and diluent 
ns * 4 mild and ſpare diet, and by anodynes. 
fame materials, and epiſpaſtics applied 
8 ns GOTO extremities will alſo be ſerviceable. 
From the preceding hiſtory of wounds in the bead. 
it is evident, that Night wounds haye often proved 
fatal beyond all expetation, a and the moſt grievous have 
n ſometimes cured; For theſe reaſons the lighteſt 
wound in the head | ought not to be negligently treated, 
nor ought we to deſpair in the moſt dangerous. But 
to form a prognoſis agrecable to the art of healing, 
we muſt artend to the followin ws; circumſtances, be- 
cauſe the danger is beſt eſtimated from theſe. © 
I. In the occiput.] For here are inſerted the 
ſbnge { muſcles” of the head; the cerebellum, on 
which' Þ life immediately depends, is here placed; 40 
| tranſverſe ſinuſſes are here alſo lodged: If 
Wot here extravaſated, it will be extremely dif- 
Kieult to . it; and if it is lodged EA the 
| of the dura mater, which covers the 
terebellum, and defends it from the Ee a of the 
icumbent. Le it ſeems Impoſſible e to diſcharge 
© Vertex] Becadſe it is a long time before the Kult 
aires its boney hardneſs in his place, and in youn 
bjects' is many years membranous. Beſides th 
e pee or the dura mater adheres ſtrong N 
1 this: Part, a and the Finus longitudinalis ng 


E; hence 7 the : ger. of of f wounds 1 Fre Is dei bf I 
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Pariet 


Aph. 295. Of Wounps in the Heap. 273 
Parietal bones,] Becauſe theſe bones are very thin, 
eſpecially in their middle, and the ſulci or furrows im- 
printed in them, denote that large arteries of the dura 
mater are placed here. Beſides, theſe bones are ge- 
nerally inveſted only with the common integuments. 
I.!n the ſutures.] Becauſe the pericranium and dura 
mater unite together in theſe, and the latter is more 
firmly 5 the ſkull at the ſutures, and there- 
fore wounds in the external parts may injure the in- 
\ ternal, by this continuity of ſubſtance. See Aph. 285. 
2. The ſymptoms ariſing in wounds ſhew what _ 
functions are injured ; and the more numerous they 
are, the more danger attends. A fever after the ſe-- 
'venth day hath always been obſerved a bad ſign, and 
denotes a new inflammation, or ſuppuration,—A 
change in the colour of the wound from a red into a 
pale or livid, or like ſtale fleſh, and the lips of the 
wound appearing dry, ſhew that there is a tendency 
in the parts to mortify. See Aph. 255. N'. 8. —An 
apparent roughneſs, or a yellow and brown colour of 
the ſkull ſhews a corruption of it, and that the part 
thus changed muſt be ſeparated either by nature or 
art. See Aph, 249.—A Ig 0" and convulſions 
ew that the brain itſelf is affected, either by com- 
preſſion, or extravaſated humours, or by contuſion, 
See Aph. 273 to 274. | | 
3. In young ſubjects the bones are ſoft, and eaſily 
give way; in adults they are firm and hard, but then 
very brittle. Add to this, that in younger people 
the nerves are more irritable, and conſequently more 
eaſily convulſed; but in old people, the bone is 
longer in exfoliating, becauſe their veſſels are leſs 
4. The patient's. conſtitution is to be conſidered, | 
as variety of ſymptoms ariſe from this diſtinction. 
In hot and bilious conſtitutions the inflammation is 
more intenſe, and the extravaſated humours grow 
more acrid; in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions, it is 
quite the reverſe. RES _ 
„ T „ Td 
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274 Of Wovunns in the Heavy. Aph. 296 
5. The ſeaſon of the year is alſo to be conſidered. 
Extreme hot air, and freezing cold, are equally per- 
nicious. | | 
6. Foul air and putrid exhalations are highly in- 
jurious to wounds of the head. See Aph. 200 and 
2 us, f ers 


. 


A H. ccxcvl. | 
D | F any blood, matter, or ſordes appear under 


the dura mater, after perforating the cra- 
nium; the confining membrane ought, in that 
.caſe, to be boldly cut through, that the matter 
may be diſcharged. 25 5 


It is certain that all ſurgeons avoid tearing the dura 
mater, by the teeth of the trepan in perforating the 
ſkull, as it would produce inflammation, and hazard 
the patient's life. But it is one thing to lacerate this 
membrane with the rough teeth of a ſaw, and another 
to cut it with the thin and ſmooth edge of a lancet: nor 
is there, in this caſe, any other method than that of 
inciſion to diſcharge the extravaſated fluids, and it 
appears to be ſafe. enough, both from practice and 
obſervation. See Scultetus, p. 195, &c.— Blood ex- 
travaſated under the dura mater appears black; but 
if is not certain whether it lies without or under the 
dura mater, let the ſurgeon gently touch the place 
with his finger, moiſtened with ſaliva, and then his 
finger will be tinged with blood, if it lies externally. 
Bic it is evident, from what has been ſaid before, 
that there will be danger of a fungus of the brain af- 
ter an inciſion of this membrane. If a fungus ſhould 
; be formed, it muſt be treated in the manner already 
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of Wounps in the Tronzax. 


WOUNDs made in the thorax, which do 


not penetrate its cavity, are known by 
inſpection, by the probe, by the air not ruſh- 


ing through the wound, by the return of liquors 
_ injected warm, by placing the patient in the 


fame poſture he was in when he received the 
wound]; and by certain ſigns of an adheſion of 


the lungs to that patt of the pleura which the 


wounding inſtrument has penetrated. 


© The firſt inquiry in all wounds of the thorax ought 


to be, whether they have penetrated its cavity or 
not? If the wounding inſtrument has perforated the 
: erin or the pericardium, we may then ſay, that 


the cavity of the thorax is penetrated, otherwiſe not. 


But a wound in the thorax may be very dangerous 


without entering its cavity. The following ſigns 


ſhew, that the wound has not penetrated the cavity 


of the thorax, but only injured the external parts. 
pection.] If the wound is large, and runs in a 


_ Inf 
ſtraight line: 


Ihe probe.) But a change in the ſituation of the 
body, or the fat, concreted blood, &c. ſtopping up 
the wound, may obſtruct the paſſage of the probe, 
notwithſtanding the wound penetrates the cavity of 
OR. Et} W 
Air not ruſhing through the wound.] This ſign 
is not always certain. 8 


Ihe return of liquors injected warm.] This is 


the moſt certain ſign; for if it meets with no reſiſtance 


or apparent tumour in the cellular membrane, we 


1 then 
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then know that the water paſſes by the wound i into 
the cavity of the thorax. 

Poſture he was in when he received the hues. ] 
See Aph. 168. and Euſtachius, tab. 30. | 
Certain ſigns of an adheſion of the lungs.) Ad- 
heſions of the. lungs, often follow 4 pleurily, perip- 
neumony, &c. If it then appears that the patient has. 
been afflicted with theſe diſorders, we ought to think 
of this adheſion ; for if the wound penetrated that 
part of the thorax where the lungs adhered to the 
pleura, the wounding inſtrument might enter into 
the ſubſtance! of the lungs without perforating the 
cavity of the thorax. In 'this-caſe, water injected 
with a ſyringe excites a cough, and is diſcharged by 
the wind- pipe. But it is to be obſerved, that all 
theſe ſigns, though accurate] examined, may prove 
fallacious, eſpecially when he wound 1 18 made by a 

* inſtrument. 1 


* 


A 'P H. cexcvni. 


PV 5 n of the thorax Gelcend eg 
=. upon or within the ribs, the pleura is thence 
| 6 *y eroded, and the matter ost in the 
cavity of the thorax ; and more eſpecially, if 
the: diſcharge of the matter by the external 
wound is by any cauſe obſtructed; then an em- 
Th. 1s formed, and all the ul ee | 
Ot ut. 


ien ECXCIX. 


A SOR therefore, in the cure of: fuch 
wounds, ought not to uſe tents, emplaſters, 
and compreſſes; but on the contrary, qught to 
dreſs with ſoft deterging balſams, with pledgets, 
and a flack bandage, putting the patient at * 
ſame time in a Proper fituation of the 2 * 
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It was formerly a common practice with ſurgeons 
to introduce tents in all wounds, and eſpecially in 
thoſe of the thorax, both to prevent the external ori- 
fice of the wound from healing before the internal, 
and to make way for the diſcharge of the matter, 
till Belloſte boldly oppoſed this practice, and de- 
monſtrated with ſolid arguments the pernicious ef- 
fects of tents in wounds. The beſt dreſſings there- 
fore are pledgets of lint, ſpread with ſome vulnerary 
balſam, or ſoft digeſtive, as circumſtances may re- 
gquire; over theſe to apply a plaſter, not too tena- 
ceious, and perforated with ſeveral ſmall holes, re- 
_ taining them with a proper bandage; taking care 
not to compreſs the mouth of the wound, ſo as to 
hinder the diſcharge of the humours. 


AP FL © CCO, 
W E know that the wound has penetrated 
s into the cavity of the thorax, 1. By con- 
ſidering the cauſe of the largeneſs of the wound; 
2. By probing, after placing the body in the 
ſame poſture it was in when the wound was 
made; 3. By the patient's drawing the air forci- 
bly into the Jungs while the wound is cloſed, 
and then ſhatting his mouth and noſe, to make 
a ſtrong expiration, by which the air will ſud- 
denly ruſh through the mouth of the wound, 
and frequently with a noiſe ; 4. By injections; 
5. By an emphyſima; and 6. From a diſcharge 
of frothy blood. _ 


2. Of this we treated in Aph: 168, and 297. 

3. Of this ſign, ſee Aph. 297. But great care 
ought to be taken, in making this experiment, not 
& let any air enter into the cavity of the thorax when 
the lips of the wound * dilating; for this =—_— 
BT - - | | | 3 * 3 
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the lips of the wound ought firſt to be carefully 
compreſſed, and then the patient retaining the in- 
ſpired air, ſhould ſhut his mouth and noſe, and 
make a forcible expiration, If the air now ruſhes 
through the wound, and with a noiſe, there is not 
the leaſt room to doubt of the wound having pene- 
trated the cavity of the thorax. | 4 
4. We have treated of injections as a ſign in Aph. 
297. | MET 
: , 5. We took notice of an emphyſema in wounds 
of the head, in the comment ro Aph. 144 ; but it 
much more frequently attends thoſe of the thorax, 
and when the air-veſſels of the lungs are injured. 
Ambr. Pare, and the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris for the year 1713, give 
ſome wonderful caſes of this kind. | 
6. Diſcharge of frothy blood.] This is the moſt 
certain ſign that the lungs are injured, . | 


APH. CCC. 


TH E conſequences of ſuch a wound are 
frequently, 1. A preſſure of the air upon 
the ſurface of the lungs, which renders them 
unfit both for reſpiration, and for circulating the 
blood; 2. An extravaſation and accumulation of 
' blood in the cavity of the thorax; 3. A putre- 
faction of the blood extravaſated, heated, agi- 
tated, and confined on all ſides; 4. Hence a 
maceration, eroſion, corruption and fætor of the 
pleura, lungs, mediaſtinum, diaphragma and 
pericardium ; and 5. An infinite number of diſ— 
wary ariſing from thence; 6. Spitting of 


a | Theſe gre the diſorders which have been ſometimes 
obſerved to follow wounds penetrating the cavity 1 
„ N the 
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the thorax ; all which reſult either from the admiſſion 
of the air, or an extravaſation and corruption of the 
humours. „5 | 


A PH. CCCII. 
12 E ſigns of blood extravaſated in the ca- 


1 vity of the thorax are, 1. An orthopnæa; 
2. The patient's lying eaſier upon his back, un- 
eaſy on the wounded fide, and impoſſible on the 
ſound fide; 3. All the conſequences enumerated 
in Aph. 301; 4. A weight on the diaphragma; 
5. A fluctuation of the matter; 6. The nature. 
and ſituation of the wound; 7. Great weakneſs, 
with paleneſs and cold ſweats; 8. A continual 


increaſe of almoſt all the ſymptoms. . 


1. An orthopnza.] Extravaſated blood may cauſe 
this ſymptom by preſſing on the diaphragma; yer, 
when attended to alone, it may deceive; for air get- 

ting into the cavity of the thorax, may hinder the 
free expanſion of the lungs, and cauſe an orthopnæ a. 

2. See Aph. 170. Ne. iv. When the patient lies 

on the wounded ſide, this poſture will be more un- 
eaſy than when he lies on his back; but if he lies on 
the ſound ſide, the weight of the extravaſated blood 
will preſs the mediaſtinum and pericardium towards 
the other ſide of the thorax, by which the capacity 
of it will be diminiſhed, and the difficulty in reſpira- 

tion increaſed, fo that the patient is inſtantly obliged. 
to change his poſture, to avoid ſuffocation. This is 
a ſign of great moment. | 

3. All theſe reſult from a putrefaction of the ex- 

travaſated blood; but we often diſcover this too 

4. Becauſe the weight of the extravaſated blood I | 
_ preſſes the diaphragm downwards. | | 


7 e _ 
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5. A fluctuation of the matter may ſometimes de- 
ceive one; for if it hardens, no fluctuation will be 
perceived. | | | 1 

6. For if we know the ſeat of the wound, and the 
courſe of the wounding inſtrument, we can then tell 
from anatomy whether or no any large artery ot vein 
A :|----:: N Ep 

7. We know from theſe ſigns that a large quan- 
tity of blood is extravaſated, or that the whole maſs 
is either diſcharged, or collected in the thorax, and 
that death is at hand. n 
8. A continual increaſe of the ſymptoms is juſtly 
reckoned a ſign of blood extravaſated in the thorax. 


AP H. ccni. 


XTRAVASAT ED blood ought to be im- 
*- mediately extracted, 1. By a convenient 
poſture, motion, and ſtraining of the body; 
2. By ſucking through a flexible tube, per- 
forated on the ſides, and blunt at the end; 
3. By injecting ſome diluting, reſolving, and 
deterging liquor; 4. By dilating the wound; 
or 5. By making another opening betwixt the 
ſecond and third of the inferior true ribs, at the 
diſtance of four fingers breadth from the verte- 
bræ, and as much from the lower angle of the 
ſcapula, making your inciſion parallel to the 
ribs, in the intermediate ſpace betwixt them, 
directing the edge of the knife downwards. 


1. It may be doubted whether extravaſated blood 
ought always to be extracted by art, as we are certain 
from faithful obſervations, that blood, matter, wa- 
ter, &c. has been abſorbed by the veins, and after - 
wards diſcharged by ſweat, urine, & c. Such a caſe 
is related by Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Oper. * 
WK DEE Wea bb. 
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lib. ii. cap. 22. and another of the ſame nature by 
Belloſte; but theſe caſes rarely happen, and it is 
certain that many would periſh, if this artificial ex- 
traction of the blood was neglected. The method is 
as follows, the abdomen is compreſſed either by the 
hands, or by a broad roller, the patient at the ſame 
time retaining the inſpired air as long as poſſible, and 
then, while Te glottis is cloſed; making a ſtrong ex- 
piration, the lungs being extremely dilated, and the 
diaphragm preſſed upwards, the extravaſated blood 
will be forced through the mouth of the wound; but 
when the wound is ſufficiently large and directly pe- 
netrates the thorax, a convenient poſture will diſ- 
ä charge the blood. . : | 
2. Flexible tubes have been contrived for this 
purpoſe; but they can take place only when the - 
blood is fluid. Heiſter has ſeveral figures of theſe 
inſtruments. = | 
3. Warm water and honey mixed with a little ſalt, 
is ſufficient to diſſolve concreted blood; but when it 
begins to putrify, it will be proper to uſe an infuſion 
of ſcordium, rue, horehound, and the like deterging 
and antiſeptic ingredients; and theſe injections are 
to be made of different ingredients, as different cir- + 
cumſtances may require. See the comment to Aph. 
236. A | Do | 
25 Of this we treated in Aph. 238. 
5. When it is impoſſible to diſcharge the extrava- 
ſated fluids in the thorax, through the wound, there is 
no other method left but to make anewopening, which 
is ufually made betwixt the ſecond and third, or the 
third and fourth of the ſpurious ribs. But the lungs 
ſometimes adhere to the pleura, as was obſerved in 
Aph. 297 ; in this caſe, the paracenteſis will occaſion 
no ſmall difficulty, if the adheſion: happens in the 
place where it is to be made. Moſt of the writers in 
ſurgery take notice of this accident, and direct the 
ſurgeon to ſeparate the lungs from their adheſions to 
the pleura with his finger; for unleſs this is done, 
* | | : | though 
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though it may ſeem cruel, the paracenteſis is made 


to no purpoſe. See Wen and e on the En. 0 
pyema. | 


A. P H. ACCCEVE: 


J* + wounds uf the Amen bre bot diſtended 
with tents, are ſeldom dreſſed, and ſecured 

| „ the air; that which was admitted may be 
Hed by an artificial ſucking, and by proper 

rts in reſpiration ; and if the cold be alſo 
carefully avoided, a cure may be then com- 
pleated, when it is PRO * eaſe, and in 
a ſhort time. | 8 


A P H. cccv. 


A ND this all the ſevere mptoms men- 
tioned 1 in Aph. 301. will be prevented. 


The two preceding aphoriſms are ſufficiently ex⸗ 
8 already, and — no one comment, „ 


of Wounds in the A vonn. | 
A * H. ci. 


W. 0 UNDS of the abdomen, nn do not 

penetrate the cavity, are known, 1. By. 
the W e and by their ſituation; 2. By injec- 
tions; and 3. From a knowledge of the wound- 
ing cauſe, and the nature of the wound, 


As 15 18 is 13 on all: ſides with the 4 : 


1 ſo the e of the abdomen is lined alſa 


N 3 
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every way with a ſimilar membrane, called the peri- 5 


tonæum. Hence wounds of the abdomen are diſ- 
tinguiſhed like thoſe of the thorax, into wounds pe- 
netrating and not penetrating its cavity. 
1. By the probe.] Of this we treated in Aph. 
300. Ne. 2. but in the abdomen the difficulty is {till 
greater, eſpecially in corpulent habits, where nothing 
certain can be diſcovered by the probe; for a change 
in the ſituation of the parts, tumours of the lips of 
the wound, grumes of blood, &c. may hinder the 
_ paſſage of the prop. ' 

2. We treated of injections in Aph. 300. Ne. 4. 
3. If the wounding inſtrument and the depth of 
the wound be compared together, we may then know 
whether the cavity of the abdomen be penetrated or 
not. In thoſe whoſe bellies are prominent, the wound-— 
ing inſtrument may enter a conſiderable depth, with- 
out perforating the peritoneum. © | 2 


2442 APH. CcCcvII. 
I* theſe wounds penetrate almoſt as deep as 


the peritonzum, the integuments being there 
weakened, may produce hernias even in robuſt 
people ; and nothing can be worſe than when 
they run obliquely between the integuments of 
the abdomen, and turn fiſtulous. 


That the peritonæum may be diſtended to a great 
degree, is evident in women with child, and in thoſe 
affſicted with dropſies. Hence wounds of the ab- 
domen that do not penetrate have a circumſtance pe- 
culiar to themſelves: for the diaphragm being de- 
preſſed at every inſpiration, the contents of the ab- 
domen are thereby compreſſed, and again repreſſed 
In expiration by the action of the abdominal muſcles. 
E then this equal preſſure be removed in any gay by 

a wound in the integuments extending almoſt to the 

ITE EOS peritonzum, 
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peritonæum, that membrane will be extended ſo as 
to form a ſaceulus, into which the inteſtines, omen- 
tum, &ce. may enter and form an hernia; for a 
hernia is rarely formed by a rupture of the perito- 
næum, but almoſt conſtantly form an expanſion of 
that membrane into a ſacculus. And we are certain 
from obſervations, that ruptures may be formed in 
any part of the abdomen where this equal preſſure is 
wanting. Sent ertus relates a caſe which confirms 
this 
5 Nothing can de worſe, Kc. Oblique wounds in 
the 1 integuments of the abdomen often degenerate into 
fiſtulz ; for the cxtravaſated humours, or the mat- 
ter collected there, not meeting with a free paſſage 
through the mouth of the wound, often make their 
way through the ſubſtance of the panniculus adipo- 
fus, and form ſinuoſities between the interſtices of 
the muſcles, which renders the cure extremely diffi- 
cult, and frequently impracticable; as we can neither 
make an artificial preflure, nor lay all the ſinuoſities 
open. 
. P H. cin. 


<HEREFORE we muſt take care > 
theſe by propet futures and bandages z in 
other reſpects, the cure is _ ſame as in com- 


mon wounds. 7 


The general method of curing Sands will be 
fufficient here, if there is no . of a pores or 
| Kiſtula; See Aph. 214. 

228 A 5 H. ccc. 


1 1 ir will appear ps wound ber er 
netrated into the cavity of the ahdomen, 


ht the, e and poſture is ths, Ant ; 


A * „ 
- * 2 


Tom. il, pag. 39. 
2. By 


us 
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2. By injections; 3. By knowing the wound- 
ing inſtrument, and nature of the wound; and 


4. By the contents of the abdomen ——_— 
through the wound. 


The ſigns mentioned in the three firſt numbers of 


this. aphoriſm are already treated of in 306. and 300. 
N., 2, 4. | 

4. When the inteſtines prolapſe, there can be no 
miſiake; but the fat often protuberates through the 
mouth of the wound, and reſembles that of the omen- 
tum, which may occaſion an error in che 
if not pans ad 


A PH. COCK. 


Bun if all the e are flight, econ 
pain, fever, or inflammation ; if no blood 
comes from the wound when the patient lies 
upon it, and the liquors injected return unal- 
tered, we then know that the internal parts 2 are 
not hurt. 2 


* EOS 


APH. cc 


T H E wound muſt be quickly detended from 
the air, and that which is got into it muſt 
be drawn out by ſuction, and Krong efforts in 
expiration; the j integuments mult then be ſewed 
together by the future. of the belly, called gaſ- 
troraphia. Tents are to be avoided, and thus 
the cure of the wpund will be co 1 ys by 
«the uſe of a vulnerary balſam, by lying upon 


the wound,' by 5 5 . a ſpare, ma, and WI 
| dich, 4 * Arenas el | 


donn. 


Thoſe 


ö 
| 
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Thoſe who have a mind to know the operation of 
Saſtroraphea may conſult Garengeot, Belloſte, and 
other writers on operations. „ 


AP H. CCCXI. 


D UT: if the pain is acute, and there be ſigns 
of a fever and inflammation ; or if the 
wound diſcharges blood, ichor, drink, food, or 
chyle ; or elſe pus, bile, urine, fæces; or if a 
fetid ſmell come from the wound; by conſider- 
ing the wounding inſtrument, the ſituation and 
nature of the wound ; and if there are at the 
ſame time, a paleneſs, cold ſweats, inquietude, 
faintings, and a deficient pulſe ; all theſe ſnew 
that the abdominal veſſels or viſcera are injured, 
and which of them. ESE: : 


"5. Pain, is acute]. This ſymptomm it, greatly to be 
ſuſpected, and ſhews that — of the nervous or 


membranous parts are injured. Wounds of the me- 


ſentery occaſion the moſt excruciating pains, and are 
often fatal in two or three days. 
Fever and inflammation.) A fever is always the 


conſequence either of ſevere pain or inflammation, 
which muſt be very dangerous in wounds of the ab- 
domen. An inflammation is known by a ſhivering, 


followed with heat, thirſt, anxiety, difficult refpira- 
tion, hard pulſe, dry tongue, cc. * 

Blood, &c.] This ſhews that ſome of the larger 
veſſels are wounded; and if it is florid, and 
flows impetuouſly, that it comes from an artery; if 
dark, from a vein. Ichor, or a thin watery liquor, 


may be diſcharged from various parts of the abdo- 
men 


. If the lymphatics are wounded, or the pan- 
creatic duct, porus hepaticus, or the pelvis of either 


Kidney, an incredible quantity of ſuch an ichor my 
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be diſcharged into the cavity of the abdomen. Drink, 
food, denote that the ſtomach is injured; and chyle, 
that the ſmall inteſtines, or the chyliferous ducts are 
wounded. Bile ſhews either that the common or 
cyſtic duct, or the duodenum, or the gall-bladder 
itfelf is wounded. Pus denotes a ſuppuration; urine, 
a wound in the pelvis, ureter, or bladder; and fæces, 
or a fxtid ſmell, that the lage inteſtines are injured. 
Woundin inſtrument, &c.] This will often in- 
diente how fir the wound has penetrated: it is alſo 
evident that the nature of the wound may vary, ac- 
cording to the different direction in which the wound- 
ing inſtrument entered the cavity of the abdomen, 
f that is, either upward, downward, laterally, &c. 
alſo the fituation of the abdominal viſcera may vary 
according to the different poſture of the body. Pale 
neſs, cold ſweat, &c. ſhew a defect in the vital powers, 
and follow a great loſs of blood. Sometimes they 


they ariſe from injurious done to the n nerves of the 
_ *abdomen, ny 


A PAL: cccxul. 


2 H EN Golligne an infinite-number of dif 
orders, partly, 1. From the nature of the 
viſcera, compoſed of very fine veſſels, and not 
muſcular :\ for this reaſon, the circulation is 
flow, and performed with difficulty, 'and not 
unleſs the abdomen be intire; 2. From the in- 
jured function of the viſcus; 3 3. From the 
quantity. and corruption of the extravaſated 
blood ; and 4. From the action, preſſure, and 


rarefaction of _ air nien el =o in — 
the wound. . 


„ appears from phy nology, that all che Ade 
ä l viſcera concerned in chylification, tranſmit + 
their venal blood to the ſinus of. the vena portæ, 


2 | Which 


— 5 wo ou — 9 —2— ͤÄU—— — - . . 4 4 Ae ee rt +4 — — 
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which immediately divides and diſtributes the ſame 
through the whole ſubſtance of the liver, ſo that the 
blood no longer flows from ſmall. to larger branches, 
hut from a broad baſis to a narrower, as in the ar- 
teries. Hence it it evident, that the circulation muſt 
be here very difficult, the venal. blood having loſt 
the greateſt part of the impulſe which it receiyed 
from the heart and arteries, is here again to paſs 


through the conyerging veſſels of the liver. But as 


this circulation is promoted by the action of the dia- 
phragma and abdominal muſcles ; when therefore 
this action is leſſened or interrupted by a wound, the 
circulation. of the. fluids through the abdominal 
muſcles will be diſturbed. - But all wounds of the 
Abdomen , are not attended with. theſe bad conſe- 


Auences; but thoſe only which, greatly injure the 
Action of the diap or abdominal muſcles. Add 


to this, that the air, by its coldneſs, may injure theſe 
Parts; and from t cauſes we ſee the reaſon. why 


the omentum and inteſtines ſo eaſily mortify when 


they prolapſe. 1 | 

2. The chylopoetic organs have each their par- 
ticular uſes, when therefore one is injured, the forma- 
tion of the chyle will be 1 Thus, if one 


af the ſmall inteſtines be divided near the pylorus, 


the chyle will fall into the cavity of the abdomen, 


or be diſcharged through the wound; hence the 


body will be defrauded of its nouriſhment, and the 
Patient die of a true maraſmus. A wound of the 
gall- bladder will extravaſate the bile into the cavity 
of the abdomen, whence an obſtinate coſtiveneſs, 
which cannot be removed by any remedie. 

3. A wound of the blood-veſlſels, which are here 


numerous and large, may fill the whole abdomen, and 


by its weight compreſs the viſcera, and at length 
putrify 


- 3 What a train of miſerable conſequences may at- 


tend 2 rarifaction and preſſure of the air confined 
within the cavity of the abdomen, is eaſily refers 
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by thoſe who know the force of rarified air; and all 


theſe conſequences can only be remedied by diſ- 
charging the rarified air. 


A P H. CCCXIV. 
on N CE theſe wounds often prove mortal. 


But large wounds of the inteſtines are to 
be conjoined by ſuture, ſmall ones may be left 
to themſelves, and the cure completed by * 


means directed in Aph. 31 I. 


Hobs hind pronounced 4 of the Gli 
inteſtines to be mortal *, and that they will not unite 
when divided. But it appears from many faithful 
. obſervations, that the ſmall inteſtines have been in- 
tirely divided, and yet the patient recover: In large 
wounds of the inteſtines there is great reaſon to fear, 
that their contents will fall into the cavity of the ab- 
domen, where they may putrify, and corrupt all the 
adjacent parts; in this caſe, it will be proper to make 
the glover's ſuture, if the ſurgeon can get at the 
| . wounded inteſtine. | Garengeot gives the beſt method 
E performing this ſurure. 


A P H. cccxv. 


1 FP the inteſtine unhurt comes out through 3 A 
large wound of the abdomen, let it be che- 
rithe? by the application of live animals flit 
open, or with ſome proper fomentation, till it 
is replaced, and the reſt of the cure directed as 
in 1 85 311. 
e abn. xvili. Sea. 6. K 24 w. = 
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T* the inteſtine, coming through a ſmall wound 
of the abdomen, cannot be reduced, being 
diſtended with wind or faces, or inflamed, it 
may be returned by the uſe of fomentations, by 
puncture, or, by dilating the wound. : 


When the inteſtines prolapſe through a large 
wound, they are eaſily replaced: but when only a 
part is forced through a ſmall wound, there is much 
danger. For the prolapſed inteſtine will be com- 
preſſed, and ſoon diſtended with flatus, or the ali- 
ments will be drove thither by the periſtaltic motion; 
whence inflammation, tumour, gangrene, &c. as 
hath been often obſerved in incarcerated ruptures. If 
the prolapſed inteſtine: is cold, or dried by the-air, 
fomentations are then neceſſary to ſoften and moiſten 
the parts before they are reduced; for this intention, 
nothing can be better than the inteſtines of a healthy, 
living animal applied warm, after opening its belly. 
Tf living animals cannot be had, warm milk and wa- 
ter, with a little oil, or fat mutton broth, boiled with 
emollient herbs, will be uſeful for the ſame purpoſe. 

But, if fomentations have been uſed for ſome hours 
without effect, the diſtended part of the inteſtine 
may be then punctured in ſeveral places with a needle, 


in order to diſcharge the flatus; and, if this fails, 


ö there is nothing elſe to be done, but to dilate the 
Wund, which requires both. great fell and cauyon. 


A F H WM 

| I F part of the inteſtinal tube is deſtroyed, ei- 
= ther by a wound} ſuppuration, or gangrene, 

and the ſuperior part of the inteſtine offers it- 
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ſelf, or can be carefully come at, it ought to 
be ſewed to the margin of the wound. 


In either of theſe circumſtances, the continuity of 
the inteſtines is deſtroyed; and all that art can do is, 
to attach the end of the inteſtine to the margin of 
the wound, to ſupply the place of the anus. Phy- 
ſicians and ſurgeons formerly had no notion of this 
kind of concretion, relying upon the authority of 
Hippocrates, who aſſerts, that, if a ſmall inteſ- 
e tine be divided, it will not unite again“. . But 
wie are taught, by many wonderful obſervations, that 

that this union is not to be deſpaired of. | 


AP H. CCCXVIIL | 


yet moiſt, warm, and red with the circulat- 
ing blood, it is to be replaced in the manner 
rected in Aph. 316. : 


IS the omentum prolapſeth, and appears as 


Hippocrates obſerves, that if the omentum pro- 
lapſes through a wound, it muſt neceſſarily mortify. 
Certain it is, that the tender fabric of this mem- 
brane cannot be long expoſed to the external cold 
without injury; and, therefore, ought to be re- 
placed as Go as poſſible. The appearance of moiſ- 


ure, red blood, &c. denote that the vital motion of 


the fluids ſtill continues in the prolapſed part. 
J Es ROC 
BYZ if the omentum appears dry, cold, or 
D livid, the corrupted L pork muſt be removed 


by inciſion or ligature, and the remaining ſound 
part is to be fomented and replace. 


8 


— 


Aph. 24. Sect. 6 o See Academ, des Scienebs han- 723. 
Heiſter, part. 2. cap. 117. & Acad. des Scien. 1735, 
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When the omentum has lain any time out of the 
wound, it uſually mortifies. It would then be of 
dangerous ' conſequence to return the part in this 
ſtate; for, by ſeparating afterwards from the living 
parts, it would putrefy, and infect all the adjacent 
viſcera. But, if there is any room to hope that the 
life of the part may be recovered, it is to be ſtuped 
with emollient fomentations, and live animals cut 


open, and applied to the part. When the ſigns of 


3 


Hife appear, it is then to be returned into the cavity 
of the abdomen. „„ EO 


P LENTIFUL bleeding, clyſters in the 
beginning, if the large inteſtines are whole, 


proper diet, an eaſy reſpiration, reſt, and a com- 
modious poſture of the body, are here the moſt 


* 


effectual remedies. 


Bleeding. ] To prevent an inflammation of the ab- 
dominal viſcera. | Cn TS Ty 
Clyſters.] To diſcharge the indurated fæces of the 
large inteſtines ; but, if theſe are injured, they will 
be pernicious by eſcaping into the cavity of the 
1 | 3 es 


Diet. ] We have already obſerved in the comment 


to Aph. 192, that thoſe aliments that are eaſily di- 


geſted, are beſt for wounded perſons. But, in wounds 


of the abdomen, the chylopoietic organs are often 


injured; and, therefore, a ſtricter regimen ought here 


to be obſerved. ' The fleſh of young animals, made 
into broths, will anſwer every intention of diet, pro- 
ided a little, citron juice be added to prevent their 


f a too eafily into a putrid ſtate. Toaſted bread 


may be boiled in them, but it muſt afterwards be 
taken out to avoid increaſing the quantity of fæces 
in the. large inteſtines. Pure water, with a little rs 
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will be ſufficient for drink; but a decoction of bar- 
ley and oats, or even ſoft ale, may be ſometimes 
allowed. 

Quiet reſpiration, Kc. For at every inſpiration 
the abdominal muſcles are diſtended, and contracted 
again in expiration, by which the contents of the 
abdomen will be alternately compreſſed; therefore, 
the quieter the reſpiration, the leſs the injured parts 
will be agitated, and the ſooner united. Reſt is here 
neceſſary, and the poſture of the body ought to be a 
little erect, with the orifice of the wound inclined, 
that the blood and humours may have a ready vent. 


Of Co N us ro Ns. 


A P H. CCCXXI. 


F a hard and obtuſe body does by its motion, 

reſiſtance, pinching, or preſſure, break, or 
lacerate many ſmall veſſels at the ſame, that! in- 
Jury is called a contufion. 


AP H. cccxxłli. 


JA E idea of which is an aſſemblage of many 
little wounds, with an attrition of the ſo- 


Lies and capillary veſſels. 
AP H. CCC XXIII. 
45 II E effects, therefore, of a 3 are, 


a ſolution of continuity with laceration, a 
deſtruction of many ſmall parts,. an effuſion 
of liquids into the adjacent vacuities, or thoſe 
made by the accident, with an infinite number 

i =. hg +. 
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of diſorders which may follow from thence. 
A fatal emphyſema following, a fracture and 
contuſion of the ribs, may be ſeen in Mem. of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences for the year 
h ” 


An effuſion of liquids, &c.] Ruptured veſſſels 
muſt extravaſate their contents, which will find a 
paſſage into ſome vacuity or other; for there is ſcarce 
| a veſſel, muſcle, tendon, &c. in the whole body 

that is not inveſted with a membrane, very eaſy to 
be dilated; and compofed of many cells, communicat- 
ing with each other, ſo thatthey may be filled with the 

liquids extravaſatad from ruptured veſſels. But the 
natural cavities of the body may not only be filled, 
but even thoſe that are newly formed. | 

Infinite number of diſorders.] The maladies ariſ- 

ing from contuſion are reducible to three heads ; for 
they either ariſe from a rupture of the ſolids, and an 
extravaſation of the fluids, or from the preffure of 
the extravaſated humours; or, laſtly, | —— their 
ſtagnation and putrefaction. If now theſe three 

cauſes are applied to every particular part, it is evi- 
— that an infinite number of diſorders may thence 

ollow. 7 


| N 

| BY T the worſt contuſion is, when the in- 
ternal parts are ſo injured, the integuments 
remaining intire, that the fluids ſtagnate, run 
into concretions, and putrefy; whence an ec- 
chymoſis, a ſpurious aneuriſm, a blueneſs in he 
ſkin, an ulcer, gangrene, and caries; and, in 


the glands, a ſcirrhus and cancer. 


Various bad conſequences may ariſe from contu- 
ons, the principal of which are the following. | 
1 Ecchy- 
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Ecchymoſis.] This is an extravaſation of the hu- 
mours from their veſſels under the integuments. 

Spurious aneuriſm.] When a large artery is in- 
jured, and diſcharges a conſiderable quantity of 
blabd 1 into the panniculus adipoſus, and diſtends the 
ſkin, this is termed a ſpurious aneuriſm. See the. 
Comment. to Aph. 178. 

Blueneſs in the ſkin.] This differs from an ecchy- 
moſis, though they are frequently confounded by 
authors. 

Ulcer, gangrene.] That is, when the extravaſated 
humours, corrupt, inflame, or erode the adjacent 
parts; and, if theſe injuries extend to the bone, a | 
_ caries may ariſe. 

In the glands, &c.] A contuſion of the glands may 
ſo deſtroy their ſmall veſſels, and compreſs or ob- 
ſtruct their emiſſaries, as to deny a free paſſage to the 
humours ſeparated by the gland; whence a ſtagna- 
tion, and the more fluid parts being either exhaled, or 
elſe abſorbed by the veins, the ſecreted | Juices thicken, 
and form a hard, indolent tumour, which we call a 
ſcirrhus; and, when it becomes extremely hard, 
knotty, and painful, is then termed a caſket; 257 + 


AP H. CCCXXV. 


A Contuſion fiequently i injures the bones, and 
: then follow all the ſymptoms mentioned 

in Aph. 249 to 254, 256, 257, and an injury 
of the medulla; whence ulcers, fiſtulæ, caries, 
and putrefactions; for the medulla in the bones 
will be affected in the ſame manner as the ce- 
rebrum is, in wan and contuſions of the | 


| Wal. 273, 274. 


1 4 e as a . may N or rupture 
- the veſſels which run betwixt the lamellæ, which 
eonſtitute it its ſabſtance ; whence, the circulation of 


I the 
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- the fluids is deſtroyed, and the lamillæ mortifying, 
mult be exfoliated, or caſt off from the ſubjacent 
living part of the bone. And this mortification may, 
by degrees, ſpread itſelf through the whole ſubſtance 
of the bone, in the manner deſcribed in the apho- 
riſms here cited. | PTTL : 
An injury of the medulla.] This is greatly to be 
| feared in contuſions of the bones; for the marrow 
Li, is lodged within the cavities of the larger bones, and 
| a ſimilar ſubſtance is interſperſed between the cells, 
or ſpongy parts of the bone. But, as the brain is 
1 ſecured by a bony. covering, ſo is the marrow; and 
as the brain is covered with a peculiar membrane, 
called the pia mater, which receives and diſtributes 
the veſſels entering its ſubſtance; ſo is the marrow 
Anveſted with a fine vaſcular membrane for the ſame 
Purpoſes. Again, as 2 fiſſure, fracture, or contu- 
- :fion of the ſkull may affect the encephalon itſelf, fo 
- likewiſe an injury done to a bone may be extended to 
its medulla. A violent concuſſion of the head may 
rupture the tender veſſels of the encephalon, while 
the ſkull remains intire, and the ſame may alſo hap- 
pen to the medulla, when a bone, which contains 
marrow, is violently hurt by a blow. For, when the 
tender veſſels of the medulla are injured by any cauſe, 
the medullary oil, extravaſated from the ruptured 
veſſels, ſtagnates, and acquires a moſt ranced acri- 
mony; whence the moſt malignant ulcers, fiſtulæ, 
. &c. and an infinite number of other diſorders. 


- 
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AND ſometimes the muſcles are alſo injured 
2 by contuſions, whence large ſuppurations, 
8 . palſies, and contractions of the limbs. 

But if the contuſion greatly injures large nerves, 
which ſend out many branches, then there will 

. Certainly follow a palſy, an atrophy, or a gan- 


£ grene 
„ # 1 "3 . N 
1 - 
3 2 
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grene of the parts below the contuſed nerve, not 
to be cured by any art; but this is more eſpe- 
cially true, with reſpect to the ſpina dorf, and 
and its medulla ie ny 


Muſcles.] A contuſion of a muſcle may break 
the numerous fine veſſels of which it is compoſed, 
and extravaſate their fluids into the cellular mem- 
. brane. The fluids may putrefy, and turn acrimo- 
nious, and corrode the adjacent parts, whence in- 
flammation, ſuppuration, gangrene, &c. But a ſup- 
puration, from this cauſe, is the worſt of any, be- 
cauſe the matter will make itſelf ſurpriſing paſſages 
through the cellular membrane, and form fiſtulæ and 
ſinuſeſs of the worſt kind. Add to this, that the 
cellular membrane being conſumed by a tedious ſup- 
Puration, may give room for the faſciculi of muſcu- 
lar fibres, which it ſeparates from each other, to 
grow together; whence the action of the muſcle will 
either be hurt, or totally deſtroyed. But the muſ- 
cular fibres themſelves, ſtrictly ſo called, may be de- 
ſtroyed by a violent contuſion, the me become 
paralytic, and the limb alſo be contracted, or diſ- 
torted. e N e © oY $3 

Injures large nerves, &c.] The nerves, in their 
origin, at the medulla oblongata and ſpinalis, ap- 
pear very foft; but theſe tender, nervous filaments 
are ſafely conveyed from their origin to the extreme 
parts of the body, under ſtrong and tough coats. 
If, therefore, a large nerve be contuſed in its courſe, 
the ſoft pulp- like ſubſtance may be injured, and even 
_ , deftroyed, while the integuments appear whole; 
from whence all thoſe functions will be deſtroyed, 
which depend upon the integrity of the rerves, col- 
lected together in the larger one. This appears evi- 

dent from an experiment of Valſalva, who made a 
ſtrict ligature upon the cardiac nerves. of a dog, and 
removing the ligature ſoon after, the animal n 
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2 few days, though no viſible injury appeared in theſe 
nerves atter death. For here the ligature ſo com- 
prefſed the Fork ſubſtance of the nerves, as to in- 


tercept che ree influx of the ſpirits. See Aph. 162. 


AP H. CCCXXVIL 


Contuſion ſometimes injures che viſcera, 

> and then follow inflammations, ſuppura- 
tions, gangrenes, ſeirrhuſes, and a 8 1 98 
of the functions of the part affected. 


There are Lac influ which | evince, whac a 
contuſions of the viſcera have been attended with the 
moſt dangerous conſequences, and even death itſelf. 
For the veſſels may be ruptured, the extravaſated 
fluids may putrefy, and corrode the adjacent parts; 
whence a ſuppuration, gangrene, &c. and a TS: ; 
0 . or to Ebene F their functions. | 


4 Þ H. 'CCEXXVILL. 


"RO M what bab bean fad in Aph. 4322 to 
1 328, it will be eaſy to explain the many 
ſurpriſing and dreadful diſorders which uſually 
follow from contuſions; and an infinite num- 
ber both of acute, and chronical WL may 5 
De thence predicted. _ 


- 11 het has been ſaid zu Ach. 322 and 323. of 
contuſions, and their inſe arable effects, are applied 
to the different parts of the bod y that may be hurt 
by contuſion, it will be IE that a ho wg of 

cer- 
tainly predicted from the Known fabric 10 5 uſe of 
the parts. Thus, if one ſhould fall, and ſtrike the 
right hypochondrium * ia 'body; and "af 

3 after 
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after a yellowneſs appears in the ſkin and eyes; we 
may be ſure that — being preſſed back, has 
got into the blood, and chat the gall- bladder, and 
the liver itſelf are injured. Again, as the liver is 
very tender, and full of blood, there is danger leaſt 
the blood ſhould be extravaſated from the ru uptured 
veſſels, and flow into the cavity of the abdomen; 
whence convulſions, ſyncopes, and death. And, if 
the injury is even but ſlight, the extravaſated hu- 
mours may produce inflammation, ſuppuration, ſcir- 
rhus, &c. If the ſame accidents ſhould happen in 
the er viſcera, innumerable nee oy follow. 


AP H. CCCXXIX. 


Abe on, with the ng it affects, i is 
| known, 1. By inſpection, and by the touch; 

2 By its effects, as pain, ü a ſenſe of | 
weight, a change of the natural colour to red, 

brown, livid, black, yellow, or green, a hæ- 
morrhage, gangrene, &c. 3. By comparing 
the ſhape and violence of the contuſing inſtru- 
ment, with the nature of the injured part. 


1. When the reticle are e ruptured by a contuſion, 
the extravaſated fluids will diſtend the panniculus 
adipoſus, and a tumour and ſoftneſs will be apparent 
both to the eye and the touch; and more eſpecially 
in contuſions of the head, becauſe the hardneſs of 
the ſkull makes the extravaſated kumours to 2 8 
the integuments outwards. 

ne Pain, numbneſs, &c.] There is ; pain almoſt in 
every contuſion ; but when it has nearly deſtroyed 
the veſſels, there is then only a very dull, or no Rs x 
but then there is a numbneſs in the affected p 
which ſhews, that the ſenſible nerves are eicher del. 
troyed in the contuſed places, or ſo compreſſed by 
ha ———— humours as to be no longer ſenſible. 


3 The 
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The colour of the contuſed part will vary; for, in a 
ſight contuſion, it will appear of a red colour at 
firſt, but, in a few hours, it will become more ob- 
ſcure, and incline to black. In a violent contu- 
ſion, the colour of the part becomes inſtantly livid, 
and often black. But this Jivid colour ought not to 
farpriſe us; for it is not always the mark of a gan- 
grene, which is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the coldneſs 
and elevation of the cuticle into veſicles full of an 
ichor. When the concreted blood begins to diſſolve, 
the livid colour becomes — 1 and in- 
clines to red; and a yellow, or greeniſh colour, ap- 
pears in the margin of the contuled part, which is a 
fign that the extravaſated fluids begin to be diſſolved. 
Hippocrates took notice of this circumſtance in his 
book de fracturis. 
An hemorrhage ſeldom. happens, in.a contuſion, 
unleſs a large wound is made in the ſkin ; but if the 
viſcera, or larger veſſels are contuſcd, a great quan- 
tity of blood may be extravaſated in the cavities of 
the body, which is attended with paleneſs, coldneſs 
of the extremities, faintings, &c. * 
3. The nature and ſituation of the injured part 
muſt be alſo conſidered. Thus the viſcera of the 


thorax, are leſs expoſed to contuſions than the yilgera 
6 the emen, V 


„ 


A P H. cocxxx. 


5 N D it is hence well known; 1. That an! in- 

+2 ternal and large contuſion of the more 

noble viſcera is incurable, and the frequent 
cauſe of diſeaſes and death. 2. That contu- 

ſions of the bones are very dangerous, and dif- 

' -ficul to cure; eſpecially near the joints and mar- 


. i 


row. 3. That a contuſion of the ſkull is worſt | 


of all, as we have already obſerved, on account 
of the vicinity of the brain, | 4. That contu- 
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ſions of the larger glands, as thoſe near the 
ears, arm-pits, breaſts, and pancreas, and thoſe 
in the groin and uterus, threaten. a ſcirrhus, 
cancer, and all 'the diſorders. that OY thence 
follow. 


1 F or the pech veſſels will either ebe 2 
fatal hemorrhage, or the contuſed parts muſt be ſe- 
parated from the ſound by ſuppuration, which fre- 
quently brings on a e 6:08 that gradually deſ- 
troys the patient. 

2. Becauſe the veſſels, which give life and nou- 
riſhment to the lamillæ of the bones, are ſo muck 
injured as to produce a mortification ; and, if the 
- contuſion is near the articulations of the larger bones, 
there is no room to hope for an exfoliation ; becauſe, 
in thoſe places, the lamillæ of the bones. recede from 
_ each other, and form ſmall cells, in which there are 
numerous blood-veſſels, and thoſe alſo which contain 
a very fine oil, that acquires, by ſtagnation, a putrid 
acrimony, ſufficient to deſtroy the parts, whence a 
caries, and all the bad conſequences of it, ſee Aph. 


325. Add to this, that contuſions near the articu- 
lations injure the ligaments, hence excruciating | 


pains anchyloſes, &c. 
. Of this we treated before, in the hiſtory | of 
wounds in the head. 

4. In all the places here enumerated; there are 
very conſiderable glands, which, when contuſed, may 
produce the worſt diſorders; and ſcirrhus and can- 
nen almoſt Os ariſe from On 5 
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1 N che cure of a Crt we mul always 


- endeavour to procure a reſolution to r | 


\" poſſible, r pu bur much more 
e, 


an | | 4 | "& refo- 


% 


Las of Con rus ions. Aph. 332, &c. 
A reſolution will be happily effected by diſſolving 


de Concherel Mis, fo that they: may be abſorbed 


by the bibulous veſſels, and returned into the com- 
mon courſe of circulation. By what means this may 
be obtained we ſhall ſhew in Aph. 334. A ſuppu- 
ration cannot always be prevented, and when it hap- 
pens, it not only leaves unſightly ſcars, but, by con- 
ſuming the cellular membrane, the muſcles ten- 
dons will frequently adhere to the adjacent parts, by 
which their action is either depraved or aboliſhed. A 
gangrene ought to be ſtill more cautiouſly avoided, 
as that deſtroys the vital influx and eflux of the li- 
nnr PFs | | 


A 7 H. cccxxxll. 


A Reſolution i is obtained by removing the ex- 
travaſated ad, vithout on further in yury 


| to o the veſſels. | 


A P . coc XXII. 


AND: D this teſblutiom is procured, 1. By ren- 


dering the extravaſated humours fluid; 2. 


By relaxing the adjacent veſſels; and, 3. By 


driving back thoſe fluids into the veſſels, bby: 
evacuating e or by frictions. The. 6 


DN Theſe are the curative iat bund in all ga 


12 to be alice, the — 
Pre will ſhew. | 


1 * 
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> (HEREFORE plentiful bleeding, 2 Gan 8 
purge, but of the cooling kind, a diſeu- 


| tient, 1 and relaxing fomentation 


ap * 


Aph. 334. Of Cox rs ros. 2303 
applied to the part, with warm frictions, and 
the internal uſe of reſolving, ſudorific, and diu- 
retic medicines, are here ſerviceable. 

Hghleeding.] In all contuſions this is a principal 
remedy; 2 by plentiful bleeding a fever and in- 
flammation may be prevented; and, at the ſame 
time, by depleting the larger veſſels, the abſorption 
of the fluids will be facilitated. | "fl 
A ſtrong purge.] Purging not only evacuates the 
humours which pre-exiſted in the body under the ſame 
form, but alſo diſſolves the healthy juices, and car- 
ries them off by the bowels. By theſe remedies the 
veſſels are emptied, and the humours diſſolved, while 
at the ſame time the ſmall veins are rendered ex- 
tremely bibulous, as appears from a very remarkable 
experiment. A young man ill with a fever, at- 
tended with a diarrhoea, and a great ſtupidity of his 


ſenſes, would not take any thing by the mouth z, 


though the fever continued to dry up the body by its 
heat. The phyſicians ordered his feet to be im- 
merged in warm water; which being done, a fur- 
priſing conſumption of the water was ſpeedily ob- 
ſerved, and ſoon after followed a violent diſcharge of 
the ſame water, almoſt uncoloured, by the anus. 
From this it appears, that purges anſwer the indica- 


tions of the firſt and ſecond numbers of the preced- 


ing aphoriſm. ' Purges proper for this intention are 
enumerated in Boerhaave's Materia medica, under the 
_—_— VVV. 88 

Penetrating fomentations, &c.] Theſe may be 
made of ſal ammoniacum, or ſea ſalt, diſſolved in 


twenty times as much water, with a fourth part of 


vine, and an eighth of vinegar, applied warm. For 
the water relaxes, while the ſalt, wine, and vinegar 
prove good diſſolvents, and at the ſame time prevent 


putrefaction. There are ſeveral forms of reſolving = 


Simſon. de re medic. p. 18232. 
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fomentations in the Materia medica of our profeſſor; 
and alſo of plaſters adapted to this intention, which, 
while they adhere to the ſkin, prevent the finer fluids 
from exhaling ; ſo that the part affected is, as it were, 
in a bath of its own vapours. 

Warm frictions.] Theſe are uſeful when there is 
neither inflammation nor any great pain. For by 
this gentle agitation, the concreted blood 1s attenu- 
ated, ſo as to enter the ſmall mouths of the bibulous 
veſſels. FE] 

Reſolving, ſadorific, Kc. 10 Medicines which re- 
| ſtore concreted fluids to the ſame ſtate of fluidity 
3 they were in before their concretion, are called at- 
| tenuants or reſolvents. Amongſt theſe, warm water 

has the chief place, partly becauſe it dilutes and in- 
* finuates itſelf betwixt the concreted particles; and 
partly, becauſe it is the vehicle of all other ſolvents. 
See Aph. 54. Ne. 4. After bleeding and purging it 
will be proper to give a large quantity of ſome wa- 
try decoction, impregnated with ſuch herbs as, by a 
gentle ſtimulus, encreaſe the action of the ſolids up- 
on the fluids, and which, at the ſame time, reſiſt pu- 
trefaction. Infuſions of ſcordium, rue, horehound, 
1 &c. with the five opening roots, the three ſanders, 8 
=. nitre, and honey, are here of great ſervice, and ”_— 
| ang done Fe can be r a att. | 


' 44 
1 9 
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E order in — theſe are to be given, 
the neceſſity of repeating them, and the 
proper doſes, is known from what has been ſaid 
| in the above. a aſs From, the enen 
| chat attends,” e HO ALLY 


Slight contu Bobs do not require l theſs aſtſtances 
of art, as they are removed by the uſe of fomenta- 
won, r of urine, ſal, vinegar, and the like; 
2 | 188 


Aph. 336, Kc. Of Cox ru $10Ns. 305 


but when they are dangerous all the forementioned 
eee 1122505 5 


8 ' {i Jad | 
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I the fame time, a very thin diet of ſuch all. 
ments as go not eaſily Pury 1s requilig. 


Dee cler 6x anten „ bats, rice, bread, and the 
Nike, in milk and water, boiled apples, and ther 
-garden fruits, are here very proper; and alſo weak 
feſh broths, boiled. with rice or barley, and: mixed 
with a little citron or 1 JE are likewiſe 
N e e 207 20 no 
| b 2491 i gn. ad, 
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B UT if the 1 is ſo large fk it can- 
not be reſolved, 'and' fo! fi 1 as to admit 
of manual o eration, ſcarification, inciſion, or 
ſuppuration, are to ſuceced the method of cure 
directed in Aph. 3 34. If the contuſion is Al- 
ready ſo large as 15 deſtroy. 1 the life of the Palit, : 
or is ſo conditioned, that one may thence cer= 
tainly foreſee, that intolerable pains, inflath- 
mation, ſuppuration, conſump tion, fever, or 
death will follow ; an amputa ation ought then 


to be time e if it e V 
475) mo 


a When the contuſion) is | fo reat that, the 1 
Aids cannot be diſpe perſcg \ without injuring "the *Yellels 
ſtill more, then an 25 gught to be made, And 
the parts dete ged by a mild” ſuppuration. For if ths 
method is n eglectedd, an anne nA gang angreue 
= follow. ö N : 
| | 1 
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26 133 GE Fractures. Aph. 338. &c. 
But +> the contuſion is ſo. large: as to deſtroy. the 


fabrick of the part, the By remedy remaining, is 
Eg the part. „ Jae 


+. bh > + 7 , 


hs ie 4 10 A& F H. CECXXXVILL 9 


E OE ie be done by this pad, 
993 5 (23 to 336) than any one would „ima- 
|| 5 ine; mature bang always ready to aſſiſt in the 


—ꝛ——̃ AÄA— rs — — — 


. Heparation;::attenuation, reſolution, and expul- 
| fon: what is offenſive to her.... 
f Se 535 iti. l 2105 e es 


1 


11 


| Amputation is the laſt remedys and ought not to 
3 193 be attempted, till the methods here directed have 
been tried eee J 2 
nod 31 CC CT 
traimbs Jr ol FP OS! of v 701 4 
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- ſeparated. from their coheſion i into * frag- 
7 "rents, 1 it is e a e ET 5 | 
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7 H 1 en pb of the We if Boge, 
is called a /mple fracture; but when there 


aecompanicd” with a wound, con tufion, inflam- 


E mation, ulcer, or ſeveral fr aQures, it is then 
| :alled a complicated fracture. 4 f 


Theſe are dſtinctions wh "have been SR 


by ſurgeons, though it is to doubted whether "they 
zare 3 true or not. 


Ay Pr. 


7 
7 
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| I 56 the” parts of 2 bone, by any rk, 2 


are more, it is a compound fracture: : when it is 
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3 


is 
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A p H. COCKLI. 8 
B. U T fractures are called trateſodklhj obliqui; 


or longitudinal, according to their directi- 
ons ; and they alſo differ in their names, nature, 
and cure, according as the fragments reſt upon 
each other, or preſs laterally upon one another, 
or riſe through, the fleſh, like thorns. 


uh wanfinels g re is when the — 1s divided 
in a direction perpendicular to its length. An obli- 
que, when the diviſion of the bone is not perpendi- 
cular to its length, but inclined to one ſide or the 
2 a * when the bone is 1. wi lengrh- 
_ wie, | 

Fragments. For the fractured extremities of a 
bone: may continue in their natural ſituation, eſpeci- 
ally in tranſverſe fractures; or they may be ſo diſ- 
placed, as to remain partly in contact with each 
other; or the fragments may be wholly ſeparated 
from ack other, and recede to either ſide, which is 
almoſt conſtantly the caſe in oblique fractures, and 
ſometimes alſo in tranſverſe; but if the fragments are 
alſo ſharp pointed, they may run through the inte- 
gument like thorns, which is the worlt Kind of frac- 
tures. All theſe circumitances are carefully to be 
obſerved, both to diſtinguiſh fractures by their dif- 
ferent names, and to find out the different treatment 
bien each requires. r 


DA 7 H. CCCXLIL. - * 


I, HE effects of a gu dne are various, ac- 

1 cording to the different nature of the frac- 

dhl bone, and the variety of the fracture it- 

elf 5 the various condition of the fragments, 2 
1 X 3 
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to 8 figure, number, magnitude, &c. 
and laſtly, according to the different nature of 
the place in which, and the 3 near ' which, 
ibs; fra8uze happens. 5 


4 %. 


4 PR. 


_ great va of ſyn toms may ariſe kom 2 
ture as e fey all a ich depend ih, n 


large bönes, as the as ere &cc. have ed, i 5 
which the mieddlli 5 is contained; but the ſmall, as 
the ribs, clavicles, &c. have none: for this reaſon 
the medulla muſt always be injured in fractures of 
the larger bones, from whence the worſt e 
ces may follow. - 

Variety of the fracture ſelf]. Thus a SEO FR 
fatkire is more eaſily cured than an oblique, a 
4m le fracture than a compound. 

arious condition of the fragments, &c.] For the 
more acute they are, the more will they injure the ad- 
Jacent parts; and the more numerous the iragmenits, 
the more danger, and the more difficult the cure. 
Different nature of, &c:] A bone fractured near 
its articulation, Where the ſubſtance of it is cellular, 
muſt of neceſſity deſtroy this cellular fabric ; 
hence a great number of diſorders may follow from 
the humours there extravaſated and corrupted. - Be- 
fides, the ligaments may be likewiſe injured ; whence. 
an inflammation, and 3 9 1 2110 Seeg 
Key, 4 218. 49 6. 
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| T HER EF ORF the principal eftects of 

a fracture are, an inability of the bone 

to ſopport the bodyz*ahd ſuſtain and dire & the 

"muſcles 3 a contraction of the muſcles: ;, a ſhört- 
ening of Ihe limb, and a forcing of the muſeles 

out of their natural fitüation; W 

ha, — d 0 
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deformity of the limb; a laceration, contuſion, 
and corruption of the external perioſtium of the 
veſſels ſeated in the cellular ſubſtance of the 
bone, of the internal perioſteum of the medul- 
lary membrane, and of the medulla itſelf: a 
luxuriancy of the veſſels of the bone, whence 
an unequal callus, with a tumour and deformity | 
of the limb ; a diſtraction, laceration, irritation, 
compreſſion and convulſion of the membranes, 
tendons, and nerves; a change, deſtruction, 
obſtruction and inflammation of the adjacent 
veſſels; together with pain, ecchymoſis, waſt- 
ing, ſuppuration, gangrene ; a mortification of 
a part of the limb, and often of the: whole ; ; but 
Acontuſion almoſt conſtantly. | 


1 and direct the muſcles]. Moſt of 11 mr 
cles, except the ſphinctors, ariſe from, or are in- 
ſerted into ſome bone; for this reaſon, both the 
action and direction of the muſcles faſtened to frac- 
tured bones, will be deſtroyed, or ſtrangely pervert- 
ed. This is remarkably the caſe in fractures of the 
patella. 
A contraction of the ulcer} The bones to 
which the muſcles are. fixed keep them always in a 
\ ſtate. of extenſion ; when therefore a bone is broke, 
the muſcles become ſhorter by a ſpontaneous con- 
traction, and draw up that part of the bone into which 
they are inſerted; whence the limb becomes ſhorter, 
and that in proportion to che ſtrength and number of 
the muſcles. 1 

Forcing the muſcles out of their natural gtuation. 

492 1 the muſcles adhere to the bone, it is evident that 
lituation and courſe of the muſcles inſerted into 
As, fractured bone, muſt be diſturbed: The figure 
the part, and the natural ſhape of the limbs i Is alſo 


"Is by fractures. 
a RL 8. 5 we 


1 


\ ; A d 
f tendons, and nerves.] When the ends of fragments 
r re ſharp pointed, or the bones ride over each other, 
the circumjacent parts will be lacerated and hurt; 
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We come now to the diſorders which happen to 
the hoe themſeives, after a fracture. 


A laceration, contuſion, &c. of the external pe- 


Tioſteum, &c.] This membrane inveſts all the bones, 
except in thoſe places where the muſcles are inſerted ; 


it muſt therefore very rarely, if ever happen, that the 


perioſteum eſcapes without ſome injury in fractures of 


the bones. But the internal perioſteum, and the fine 
medullary membrane, and even the medulla itſelf, 


may be greatly injured, and the worſt conſequences 
EIS: pn EW E BR? #14 ; £5 {$6515 £3557 


—_ _ RM SOL tt: 
A luxuriancy of the veſſels, &c.] As the minute 
repullulating veſſels of the ſofter parts may be diſ- 


tended too much for want of the confining Kin, and 


from a fungus; ſo may the ſame thing happen to the 


callus of a bone, eſpecially in young ſubjects, whoſe 


ſolids are weak, and their fluids redundant, and ge- 
nerally move with; greater celerity. But this luxu- 


riancy of the veſſels of the bone muſt neceſſarily pro- 
_ duce an inequality in the figure of the part, that is, 
the callus will be forced out and protuberate, eſpe- 


- cially in fractures of the legs or thighs, when the pa- 


tient walks too. ſoon; for the weight of the body 
preſſing on the fractured bones, forces out the callus, 


if it has not acquired a boney hardneſs. See Aph. 


iſtraction, laceration, &c. of the membranes, 


< + 


but when the membranes, tendons, and nerves are 


injured or irritated, the moſt lamentable conſequences 


_- ſometimes follow, as has been obſerved . in the com- 
ment to Aph. 162 to 166, and 181 to 186. 
A change, deſtruction of the adjacent veſſels, &c.] 


The worſt accidents that attend fractures arife from 


ſome injury done to the adjacent foft parts, com- 


preſſed and wounded ty the boney fragments. Hence 


„ 


may ariſe obſtruction, ipflammation, pain, ancf all 


their 
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their conſequences. When the veſſels are lightly: 


wounded under the intire ſkin, the blood being col 


lected in the panniculus adipoſus, forms an ahi 
as was obſerved 1 in the hiſtory of contuſions. 
Waſting.] When the trunk of a large artery uh, 


nerve, which runs through the adjacent parts, is ſo 


compreſſed or injured, that it can no longer tranſmig 


its fluid, the ſubjacent parts are then deprived of all 


vital influx, and either gangrene, or wither and dry 
up ſlowly. See Aph. 1614. 


But a contuſion almoſt conſtantly.] There will al- 


ways be ſome contuſion in every fracture, unleſs the 


bones are become ſo friable by diſeaſes, that a flight 
force will fracture them. This ſyſtem ought always 
to be well conſidered; as there are many conſequentes 


which ariſe from contuſion, ay the ane 1 been 
. . wancedin | As Frag 0 


1 


2 
2 
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0 HAT has been ſaid in the two reced- 
W ing aphoriſms teach the ſurgeon he p Ire- 


ſence. and condition of a compound Frakes g 


and the diagnoſis will be ſtill more evident, if he 
feels the fragments; hears their crepitation or 
crackling ; ſees the deformity and immopility 


of the limb; and at the ſame time knows the 


cauſe, its violence, and impulſe, together with 
the concurring cauſes, ſuch as a decrepit old 


age, a Nene b and the winter s cold. 


. o ? 
r e Cabs 3 


Theſe are "the" Figs? by which! a u feature may be 
| see yet there are ſome fractures which the 


moſt ſkilful ſurgeon may find difficult to diſcover, as 


in the thigh, 'where the fractured bone is covered on 


all ſides With ſtrong muſeles. There is alſo the ſatne 


difficulty's in diſcovering) a fracture of «the'cubitus and 


{sf eat G3 . Jo 2.0 4 21 ν 1394 + 953 leg, 


x 1 
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leg, when only. one of the bones happens to be 
bfoken; and alſo when the furgeon is Rod in too 
Ie, and finds the parts violently inflathed and fweHed. 


. Fractures from flight cauſes are alſo not eafily to be 


diſcovered, as in decrepit old age, when the ele. 

Ery oil is exhauſted, and the hones become dry and 

Pintile. The fame is alſo true; when fracturęs 8 
in ſevere cold weather, as the bones are chen 
ore Hable to be broke than at ay; other kite. 


1 AH. C οπ]]w be 5 
1 
DT 4 is more. Sieve, to Uiſcover s an Bop: 


2 long fracture, till after ome time; Le 
the. pain, ſwelling, thickneſs, and inequality of 


x 


I? 


the part, the diſcharge of a fetid matter, and 


the known violence o the cauſe, will afford 
| ſome light. n 4 g 


—_ 


de Fracture is laid to be ablods; ccd the bone 1 

lengthwiſe by ſome external violence. Such a 

ure N difficult to diſcover, but vrhen it happens 

in;bon hat lie expoſed to the fight, as in the an- 

5 art of the tibia: in other parts, an oblon wo 
ca 


7 ache deln pure Tbe page Ggns 
of this fracture, if any violence has preceded, are a 
deep, and-laſting pain, with a tumour extending itſelf 
the length of. the: bone... If, after this, the integu- 


ments break, and diſchar ge. -afetid- Matter, there is 


ns are ill d ubifui, ſinceſ they often attend vio- 
contuſions, withont any ſuch. fracture. It is 
true, the fetid * he ws, ee too * 


= to, fear that the bone is injured. Byt-thele 
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the bone is corrupted. But when an oblong frac- 
ture is even certamly diſcovered, it would not be of 
much benefit to the patient, as no other means can 
be uſed, beſides the Nr remedies Proper we all 
contulions, N 


4 2 H.  CCCXLVI, 


H AT the cure will be eher 0 or af. 
Fcult, 9 uick or ſlow, complete or partial, 
may be foretold from the figure, ſim plicity, 
complication, and age of the fracture; and 
from the number, figure, and magnitude of the 
| fragments; from the part of the bone that is 

fractured, the nature of the adjacent parts in- 
jured, the ſeaſon of the 8 and e and 
| habit of the patient. 


This aphoriſm gives the W of facts: ; 
but to form a true one, aten muſt be Siven to 


the following particulars. 


From the figure of the fracture. 1 A tranſberſe fe. 
ture is of all the beſt; eſpecially if the fragments 
ſuſtain each other, and are not quite diſplaced: but 
an oblique fracture is more difficult to cure, becauſe 
the fragments are eaſily diſplaced by the contraction 
of the muſcles faſtened to the bones. Beſides, it is 
not eaſy by bandage to ſecure the fragments after they 
have — reduc ” 
Simplicity, complication. 1 The cure muſt be much 
more difficult when the bone is. fractured in ſeveral 
places; but if it is complicated; as well as compound, 
ir is evident the cure will be ſtill more difficult. 
Numiber, figure, &c. of the frag ments. For the 
8 the” es nore difficult to 
eep them in their proper 
Tue Part of the 5 — The nearer a 
| fraftre 1s to the upper or * dead of the = 
5 


0D Is Pit Rue FRY" , 15 10 ee 


| eur in a 8 Poſition, is ſo. well known, > that it 
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ſo much the worſe. See Aph. 342. Thus Hildanus 
has obſerved, that if the os femoris 3 is fractured near 
its articulation | With the hip, it can never be cured 


without a halting of the limb; but when it is broke 


in the middle, or towards the knee, it may be cured 
without any defect remaining. 

The nature of the e parts. J See the com. 
ment to Aph. 342. 

Seaſon of the year.] The. f pring and. aut umn are 
moſt favourable to ne ; in {ſummer there is 
danger of putrefattion, | and the winter cold i is 225 
nous to fractured bones. 

Age and habit of the patient.] The oubger a 


is is, the ſooner does à fractured bone unite. 


In extreme, old age, either not at all, or but very 


| ſlowly. In venereal and ſcorbutic diſeaſes, in the 


rickets, conſumptions, &c, it is a long time before 


a a callus is formed. But there is in ſome people ſuch 
a latent diſpoſition, which prevents the bones from 


eaſily uniting, though no remarkable cacochymy at- 


tends. Ruf ich afferts he has met with ſuch caſes. 


In pregnant women, the confglidation of fractured 


++ — — 


AP. B.. Cc. 

Pr H E. . of a fraftore! nr Th 1. A re- 
ſtitution of the parts to their natural ſitua- 

tion by extenſion and reduction; 2. A retenſion 
of them in that poſition by bandages and ma- 
chines ; 3. A conſolidation of the united and 
ctai bed as by t the formation of a callus. HEY 


The nethnd: of - reducing fractures, and keeping 


would be ſuperfluous. to- take notice of it . We 


gel Hers only rake ſoine, ip on the i formation 
of a callus,.. Bot. Fo Fe 501 10 75 2649 * 21 It 


Oo 


* 348. Of Fractures. . 
3. It has been already obſerved, that a callus is 
not formed by the interpoſition of a glue faſtening the 
ends of the bone together, but by an union of their 
ſubſtance, in the ſame manner as in wounds of the 
ſoft parts, there is an union and reproduction of the 
loſt ſubſtance, ſo that art can do nothing here; but 
that the whole proceſs is owing to the fabric of the 
human body, while it is able to diſtribute healthy 
Juices through the veſſels to the parts injured. Hence 
it is evident, that viſcid aliments contribute nothing 
to the formation of a callus, but are rather injurious, 
as ſuch aliments are difficult to digeſt, and occaſion a 
{pontanevus gluten, firſt in the prime viz, and then 


* the en See Aph. 1 
e eccxrLvm. 


1 > the fractured dener retain cheir Fer 
1 ſituation, the firſt indication then ceaſes: if 
x they diverge but a little to either fide, only a 
ſmall extenſion is required; but if the fragments 
are ſo diſplaced as to run up by the ſides of each 
other, a ſtronger extenſion is then required, in 
order to remove the intercepted parts, procure 
a due length to the bone, and TE the * 
to each 1 5 


20 "IELEÞ 


If ot; 8 but a nde, &c. fy A Gans is PER 
ſo fractured, that the fragments ſupport each other, 
and yet protuberate on both ſides: and though the 
fragments remain in contact on al fides, yet the 
bones 


2 


| iris 1 patient in a ſteady, poſture ;. 3. 


316 Of FRAcrugas. Aph. 349, &c. 
bones may be ſo drawn aſide, as to change the direction 
of the parts inſerted into the bones. No violent ex- 
tenſion is required in theſe raſes, bur only ſuch as 
"iN Ee-Uny/bones at Hborty: 7 

By the ſides of each — &c. ] re lib 
* in proportion as the fragments ride ayer 


each other; therefore ſuch an extenſion js here re- 


(quired, as Will draw the parts a little beyond their na- 
rural length, that the fragments: may be 1 
e be e e nyt of ee g ues 


7 6 10 7 


. = Ar . ccexi h. 


+ 43 5... 5 
ET; 71 - 


H E Eun Is performed, T; 57 eng 
faſt hold of the bone near the fracture, 
either with the hands, or with flings; 2. By 


'Þ 


2 cin 8. : the limb i in its natural fatuation ; 4 3 * 


| ol gh raction of the fractured parts in a 72901 


with ſuch a force as is ſufficient to 
3 the contractile power of the muſcles; 
F. and laſtly, By. Ay the power and application of 
mechanical. inſtruments, if the BIRD. of 05 
hands is not ſuffient. 


5 1 8 "+ 2 e "© 
F 121 kf 23 * 


A P H. cccl. 


BY mel theſe things 5 2a ennotibedage | 
Withont violence and. pain, the pärts being 


13 7 7 1 +; 


1 = 


to Ley them ell the” iu t is abated, 
otherwiſe the os may die of conv olfions, or 


1 2 - 
* 
1 BITE: | F 2 I * * FLY — wh # N — bp — # 5 
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the hones can . ne Wang 
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leaſt moderated as much as poſſible, by bew 
bleeding, the application of emollient . and 
. by the internal uſe of antiphlogiſtic 

emedies, and anodynes. But if, notwithſtanding 
5 uſe of theſe. medicines, the ſymptoms continue 
equally violent, or are increaſed, prudence then re- 
quires to proceed no further, and if a mortification 
18 8 the amputation of the limb then only re- 
mains; 1 the fractured 4 are to be let 
alone, 4 e whole buſineſs left to nature 
Although fractures ought to be replaced as pon 
as poſſible, yet then reduction i 1s not to be Keane 
of 3 5 n che e 


1 : 


6 b H. cccla. | 

1 + i 

XX (HEN geen. n they- ae 

de taken out, if ĩtean eaſily he done. Shed 
the protuberant arp points of che bone plaitily 
forbid the extenſion, fit they, are within fight, | 
they muſt be off; if they I WAR an in- 
cifion muſt be made. Should! it be a compound 
and complicated fracture, eſpecially if attended 
with a violent contuſion; if the bones are much 
ſplintered, or if the larger veſſels are intirely 
deſtroyed, the limb is immediately to be am- 


putated, if no e circumſtance for- | 
- bid it. 3 


1 en 


. 9 * rn % 4-44 ; G N 2 — 
3 * 4 : PI 1 
V > 


vent Miter of of Bolils vive great trouble, 85 
and render the cure of fractures more difficult, 'cſpe- 
cially when their ſharp points wound the adj 
parts. This often happens, when both the tibia and. 
fibula are broke at the ſame time. The ſplinters 
ought therefore to be removed, leaſt they irritate the | 

WE and muſcles while the limb is extending, as 


> — 


— ——— — — 


| 

[) 

| 

| 
= 
| 


1 Of FxAcruxxs. —_ Aph. 352. 


the worſt conſequences may ariſe from this irritation. 
Yet the ſurgeon” ought to examine firſt, whether they 
Ache extracted without i injuring the adj acent parts; 
cannot, it is beſt to leave them to themſelves, 


bs che will afterwards be panne and caſt out ſpon- 


taneduſiy. 
f the protuberant ſharp points, e When the 
xtremities of fractured bones are ſhatp-pointed, they 


Trot be off, if they hinder the extenſion of the limb. 


5 * 


Hippocrates obſerved this ages | 

oe t is a compound and pliaced f fracture, &c.} 
11 the laceration of the parts is ſo great as totally to 
deſtroy the circulation of the fluids,” the only remedy 
left is to amputate the limb, if it can be done with- 
out killing the patient. But at the ſame time it is to 
be remarked, that this laſt ought never to take place 
hile life remains in the part; as we are taughtzby 


ſurpriſing inſtances! that life has returned into the 
Parts, when they have been pronounced perfectly 
| Jead. It i 18 therefore beſt to Wait a day or two, and 


« 1 .. o 


5 c fomentations. 


$74 LD; 
ww 


in oe mean time to t treat the W Parts with anti- 


Sy, 2 x4 - u 8 . - 
& ME DL OE” 


A P HI. cccLn.. 


1 E redudtion of the. DENNY is made 
by turning round the part ſo gently, ſlow- 
tb, and cantiouſly, after it is properly extended 


| em prepared (349 to 351,) that the parts of 


e bone may meet each other exactly, and the 


* at 


tracted muſcles replaced in their natural 


dualen. without e e 8 e o. the 


f 8 G ts a Iy | 2 5 ££ ! CA , 
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Ar H celan 


PHAT the bones are properly reduced! is 
1 known from anatomy, by comparing the 
Fractured limb with that which is ſopnd; by an 
alleviation of the pain, and by the reſtitution of 
the limb to its natural figure and length.” | 


From anatomy.] Pecauſe that teaches us the ſi- 
tuation and figure of the bons. 
Ey comparing fractured limb, &c.] This is che 
moſt certain fign to know whether the fragments are 
rightly placed. For it is thel bulk and Poſition of 
the muſcles that gives ſhapeg to the limb; and if 
cheſe appear the ſame in the fractured as in the ſound 

limb, we may be certain that all the parts are in their 
natural ſituation. | Fs 
Alleviation of the Pain. ] Fpr-when;the fragments 
ride over each other the adjacent parts muſt be com- 
preſſed; and if they are ſharp pointed, they muſt 
prick and lacerate thoſe: parts. But as ſoon as the 
bones are reduced, the cauſe of the pain ceaſes, or 
at eaſt: is much abated, and then we are ſure, that 
$9 PASTS e eee e e 
Natural figure and length. Great attention is re- 
quired in doing this, as the moſt ſkilful ſurgeons 
have been ſometimes deceived in comparing the limbs 
with each other; for the os ilium of the affected ſide, 
has been pulled down in extending the limb, and 
given this falſe appearance of equality. The ſur- 
geon therefore ought to be certain that the oſſa ilii, 
on each ſide, are placed in the ſame line of altitude; 
for the patient may elevate or depreſs the os ilium 
on one ſide to avoid pain. 4 F 
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tl he muſcles, | drab 
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W 0 - EQ aft: io ihn eben Its node 

N woritids accompany the fracture, they are 
0 be cured according to the rules of art, 
; id down from Ap h. 18: 4 2393 but they are 
to e = yr oh The one is alſo to be 
underſtood of an inflammation, pain, tumqur, : 


T peep may been. ood. 26d 
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1 ee 
fractured parts by à callus, between the 
twentieth and ſeventieth day; ſooner or later, 
n to che age of the Patient, the 3 s 
+ mew. 
= > 
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| neſs of the bone, the weight it is to ſuſtain, and 
the ſeaſon of the year. | 


This is the third thing to be done in the cure of 
fractures in general (Aph. 347. Ne. 3.) What a 
callous is, and how it is generated, has been already 
explained in the comment to the above cited apho- 

riſm; where we have ſhewn, that the divided parts 
are united, and the loſt ſubſtance repaired by the in- 
digeſted aliments convert? d into healthy fluids, and 
brought to the parts through ſound veſſels, with a 
proper impetus, and in a due quantity. But the 
chief. difference of the time required for the cure of 
fractures depends ©n the following circumſtances, viz. 
Age, &c.] In young ſubjects a callus is ſooneſt 
formed; but then there often ariſes a luxuriancy of 
the callus. . In old age it is much lo ger; for at 
that time the body rather decreaſes : but in a middle 
age, though the fracture unites ſlowly, yet it is more 
firm. wt Ar 8 1 N 
_ -. Thickneſs of the bone.] The bones vary in 
-thickneſs according to the weight they ſuſtain, and 
the ſtrength of the muſcles they ſupport : hence the 
-  , thicker the bone, the longer the callus is in forming. 
Hippocrates ſays, that the os femoris takes fifty days 
to unite,. the bones of the leg and humerus forty ; 
thoſe of the cubitus thirty, and the bones of the 
fingers as many. But when a large portion of the 
ſubſtance of a bone is loſt, it will require a much 
longer time. 33 3 
Ihe weight it is to ſuſtain.] For this reaſon a leſs 
time is required for the cure of a fracture of the os 
humeri, than for one of the tibia; more eſpecially if 
the fibula is broke at the ſame tine. 

Before the patient is ſuffered to uſe his limb, the 
callus ſhould be firm, in the fractured part ; to know 
this, the ſurgeon is to examine the callus, and try if 
he can perceive any looſeneſs or bending of the bone; 

if he does, it is not ſufficiently hardened. In the 
41 YOE. 1. 3 : mean 


322 Of Lux ATIoxs. Aph. 3 58, &c. 
mean time the ſurgeon ought prudently to move the 
articulation aan intervals, leſt it ſhould become 


| _—_— and fon an e 


Of Lx AT ION S. 
AP H. ECCLVIIN. 


A Luxation is the removal of the head of ſome 
moveable bone, out of the cavity in which: 


it naturally turned, with an TOR or Aale 
of its motion. 


A Anne called allo a cifkcarien, properly 
ſpeaking, takes place only in the artieulated or 
moveable bones: for in every articulation there are 
two bones to be conſidered; that which receives, and. 
that which is received. Fgincta has given a moſt 
accurate definition of a luxatio namely, that it is, 
the ſlipping ont of the of a bone 2 * its. 
roper cavity, into ſome improper place, whence 
* 1 — motion — is ed) for 


if the motion is not e it cannot e be 
called A luration. 


A p: II. CCCLIX. 


: T HE luxation may be cither total, or * 
| tial; whence we have a PRI and di- 


5 Rortion. 5 
A H. CCCIX.. 


Bur the worſt yp EK eg ki is, ww 
epithyſis, or head of a bone, is _— 
wfom the body of the 8 


Aph. 361, &c. Of LoxArioxs. : 323 


It is evident, that the cure of this kind of luxa- 
tion muſt be much more difficult, than in that pro- 
perly ſo called; for a luxated bone being reduced, is 
eaſily retained in its place, provided the limb is at 
"reſt : but when the epiphyſis is ſeparated from the 
body of the bone, the muſcles there inſerted draw it 
from thence by their natural contraction; whence a 
decurtation of the limb, and a defect in its motion. 


AP H. CCCLXI, 


IH E cauſe of luxations may be ſome ex- 
1 ternal force extending, diſtorting, and ex- 
pelling the head of the bone from its cavity. 


No luxation can happen without ſome external 
force, which muſt act in one of the three ways men- 


tioned in the aphoriſm. 


O R from ſome internal cauſe, formed in the 
cavity of the articulation, and thruſting out 
the head of the bone. „ 


There are three ſorts of humours in the cavities of 
the joints; namely, the univerſal perſpiring vapour, 
the medullary oil and the mucilage ſeparated by the 
glands there ſeated; from all which, mixed together, 
ariſes that lubricating liniment, which ſerves to 
anoint the extremities of the articulated bones, that 
they may ſlide eaſily upon each other without much 
attrition. But if the abſorption, or return of this li- 
Himent, is impeded or diminiſhed, it will then be fo 
Accumulated as to diſtend and weaken the ligamentary 

capſule of the joint; whence a prolapſion of the head 
Wy” the bone from its — cavity, may g | 


* 
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This cauſe of luxations, with many other particulars 
relating to it, is obferved by Hippocrates, in his 


book Be locis 1 in homine, & 1 in Aph. 59. ſect. 6. 
Joy tt P H. cccl xi. 


IESE cauſes of 88 will be the more 

powerful, if the ligaments are extended, 
relaxed or broken, whether this happens from 
an external or internal cauſe. 


For it is the ſtrength of the 3 only that re- 
tains the articulated bones in their proper ſituation ; 
yet at the fame time they ought to be flexible, to 
give way to the various motions of the joints; and 
alſo ſo firm as not to be eaſily overſtreatched. But 
if they are broke by any external .violence, or 
their coheſion weakened by a ſuppuration, eroſion, 


&c. it. is very evident, that a” 335 og may then 
luxate the j Joint. 


l CCCLAIV. 
Loa 1 ON 8 ptödube a change of fue 


in the part, a tumour,  hollownefs, an 
| elongation, or decurtation of the limb; an im- 
mobility and diſtraction of the. muſcles; 5 
numbneſs of the ſubjacent parts, or a pally ; a 
compreſſion of the adjacent veſſels, pain, watch- 
ing, inflammation, an cdema, anchyloſis, con- 
vulſion, a withering and agriabedtion, cither 
of the 9 901 or of the whole. Ig = | 


| Theſe are the TRE: Spin which attend los- 

| tions, and are ſo obvious as to want no comment to 
many of them. 1 are not om” 17 75 + | 

Ry 2 ane 73 925 142 | 
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* Api; 364. OF LUgSATIONS..... 323 
Numbneſs of the ſubjacent parts, &c.] A numb- 
neſs or palſy muſt happen when the head of the lux- 
ated bone compreſſes the nerves adjacent; or when 
the medulla ſpinalis itſelf is compreſſed 85 a luxation 
of the vertebræ. See Aph. 170. N. 1. 

A compreſſion of the adjacent vellels.] A lux- 

ation may com reſs the large blood- veſſels as well as 
the nerves, an thus obſtruct the circulation; whence 
a gangrene or withering. See Aph. 161 and 166. 
Pain,] The idea of pain in the mind is excited by 
any cauſe that threatens a rupture of the nerve, as was 
obferved in the comment to Aph. 200. But a joint 
cannot be diſlocated without a violent diſtention of 
the ligaments; for this reaſon, pain attends every 
luxation, and muſt continue till the bones are re- 
placed. Hence a luxation is reckoned among . 
cauſes of pain in Aph. 224. N'. 3. 

Watchings.] As watchings are among the effects of 
pain, and pain always attends a luxation, it is evi- 
dent, there may be watching while the Pain is in- 

tenſe. See Aph. 226. 

Inflammation.] As a fever is one of the effects of 
pain, and as all luxations are attended with more or 
leſs pain, it is evident chat theſe cauſes may produce 
an inflammation. 

Edema.] Luxations are generally. accompanied 
with this. tumour, when the diſlocated bone com- 
preſſes the larger veins. - See Aph. 112. N'. I. | 

Anchyloſis.] An anchyloſis is properly a coagula- 
tion of the ſinovia, or lubricating mucilage of the 
Joints, which, being accumulated in luxations, for 
want of motion in the parts, will, at length, concrete, 
and form an anchy loſis: which deſtroys the motion 
of tlie joints. 

Convulſion.] As convulſions ec e 
acute pains, ſo may they likewiſe. attend luxations 
when there is intenſe pain. Beſides, a luxation is of- 
ten e with a diſtortion of the muſcles, 

8 . and 


WM 
= 
1 
| 


luxation. 
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and diſtraction of the tendons, which is alone ſuffi- 

cient to cauſe a convulſion. See Aph. 226. | 
Withering.] When the larger arteries or nerves are 

ſo obſtructed that they cannot convey their fluids, ne- 


ceſſary for the life and nutrition of the parts, a true 


waſting or maraſmus muſt follow, See Aph. 161, 
where there is an inſtance of ſuch a withering. Celſus 
takes notice of this withering of the parts, and ſays, 
« As for limbs, which have, been luxated 'in child- 
“ hood, and have not been replaced, they grow leſs 
than the reft ; for the fleſh of every diſtorted limb 
falls away, and this more in the parts near the 
“ luxation, than in thoſe which are more remote,” 
&c*. The obſervations of the moſt ſkilful ſurgeons 


confirm this doftrine, 
Ak H. -CCOLXY. 


FRO all which, rightly conſidered, we are 
furniſhed with evident ſigns of a preſent 


The chief ſigns which demonſtrate that a luxation 


is preſent, are, a preternatural tumour, from the 


head of the bone being forced into ſome other part, 
with an unuſual cavity in the place where it was na- 
turally ſe ted, and both theſe ſigns ought to attend; 


for either of them alone are often fallacious.— If the 
motion of the limb is totally deſtroyed, or greatly 
injured; if there appears a conſiderable difference in 
the figure and m__ of the injured limb, when com- 


pred with that which is found, then the diagnoſis is 
certain: yet, if the inflammation has raiſed a con- 


ſidera ble tumour round the joint, it will be neither 


eaſy to perceive the protuberance, nor the preterna- 


tural cavity there formed; while, at the ſame time, 
the motions of the joint are prevented by an intenſe 


Lbb. viii. cap. 11. 


| pain, 
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pain. But, in ſuch caſes, the inflammation is firſt 

to he removed by proper remedies, and then the af- 
fected parts are to be carefully examined before we 
Tann our za 


A | a CCCLEXVL 
Huis G conſidered the magnitude, 98 


fituation, the parts compreſſed and inter- 
cepted, the duration and concretion of the lux- 
ated parts; the pain, inflammation, convul- 
ſion, and other ſymptoms; the thinneſs, or 
thickneſs of the ſurrounding parts; the liga- 
ments deſtroyed, or only lengthened ; the muſ- 
cles annexed, and the like; we are to form a 
prognofis, which will e whether the cure 


will be complete or defective 3 Tons ar flow, 
eaſy or difficult. 


Magnitude. ] The magnitude of a luxation is meas 
ſured by the diſtance there 1s between the head of 
the bone, and the cavity from which it is diſplaced : 
the farther, therefore, a bone recedes from its cavi- 
ty, the more will the ligaments and muſcles be 
_ diſtracted. 

Figure.] The more the Ggure of the luxated limb 
is altered, the greater will be the change in the cir- 
cumjacent parts, and, conſequently, the cure more 
difficult. : 

Situation.] For if che femur is luxated inwards, 
and cannot be replaced, (as it frequently happens,) 
then the muſcles, which encompaſs the diſlocated 
bone, waſte away, and the action of the limb will be 

reatly hurt; but, if it is diſlocated outwards, the 
bf conſequence will be much leſs. _ _ 

Parts compreſſed and intercepted.] A compref. 
Lion 1 the adj yacent parts may occaſion terrible diſ- 

1 1 orders 
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orders, as is evident in luxations of the . vertebrae 
when the medulla ſpinalis is compreſſed : and the 
higher the compreſſion is, che more fatal the conſe- 
quences. But if a nerve, tendon, &c. ſhould hap- 
pen to be intercepted between the bones, the moſt 
excruciating pains, convulſions, &c, may thence 
follow. PR . 
Duration. ] Luxations ought to be reduced as ſoon 
as poſſible; for when the parts ſwell, inflame, and 
grow painful, a reduction would be extremely dan- 
IV . 
Concretion.] All parts of the body, contiguous to 
. each other, are prevented from growing together by 
the intervention of a ſubtile dew- like vapour, wink 
fills all the large and ſmall cavities of the body. Now 
when the parts are inflamed, the diſtention of the 
larger veſſels compreſſes theſe ſmaller, exhaling veſ- 
ſels, whence that dryneſs of the parts in inflamma- 
tions, which cauſes them ſo readily to grow toge- 
ther. Thus the lungs adhere to the pleura efter a 
pleuriſy or peripncumony. The head of the luxated 
bone, being now deprived of its natural liniment, 
will cohere to the adjacent parts, and render the re- 
duction impracticabſe. n 
Pain. ] A recent luxation is always attended with 
pain; but, if it is excruciating, the worſt conſe- 
quences may be feared. Sce Aph. 266. 
Inflammation. ] For unleſs the luxation is reduced 
at firſt, it cannot be ſafely done till the inflammation 
is removed, for fear a gangrene ſhould follow from 
handling the parts too roughly. See Aph. 364. 
Convulſion, and other ſymptoms.] That a con- 
vulſion ſometimes follows a luxation was obſerved in 
Aph: 364. eſpecially from extreme pain, and a vio- 
tent extenſion of the tendons and muſcles. In this. 
ſtate a reduction of the bone cannot be attempted, 
for fear of increaſing the convulſive cauſes. And, if 
there is likewiſe a fever, faintings, ſingultus, &c. the 
reduction will be {till more hazardouis. 


/ 


Thin- 
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Thinneſs or thickneſs of the ſurrounding parts.] 
F leſhy joints do not eaſily flip out, but then they 
are more difficult to replace; therefore, luxations of 
the larger joints, which have large muſcles, and 
ſtrong ligaments, are moſt dangerous; all which ought 
to be conſidered in forming a r prognoſis. 

The ligaments deſtroy ed, or only lengthened.] If 
the ligaments are only fo much ſtretched as to ſuffer 
the bone to ſlip out of its ſeat, they may be after- 
wards reſtored to their former ſtrength: but, if they 
are quite broke, there is great danger leaſt the wound- 
ed lips ſhould grow to the bone, or to the adjacent 
parts, and renal the ligaments leſs flexible ; whence 
the motion of the joint would be injured. Thus, 
for example, a luxation of the os femoris from ſome 
violent cauſes breaks the round ligament, which riſes 
out of the acetabulum; (for it is certain, that a lux- 
ation of it may ariſe from a gradual elongation of 
the ligaments, from ſome cauſe | ſeated in the Joint it-⸗ 
ſelf) hence the difficulty of the cure in this caſe is 
evident; for it is very ſeldom that the contracted 
ends of the broken ligament grow together again; 
hence again, the reduced bone is more calily dit. 
placed afterwards. 

The muſcles annexed.] For ſtrong muſcles « cannot 
be Aae werd but by violent cages; 1 3G; 


AP H. ccclxVII. 

N order to cure a luxation two things are 
required, 1. A reduction of the diſlocated 
bones; and, 2. A retention of them in their 
natural ſituation. | | 


1. This, is ſelf =o: WY | 

2. The ligaments which connect the bones to nel; 
other, give the ; joints their chief ſtrength ; for no lux- 
ation can happen, except theſe ligaments are either 

| | broke 


[4 
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broke, or ſo much ſtretched as to ſuffer the head of 
the bone to be diſplaced. But it was obſerved in the 
comment on Aph. 363, that a violent diſtention may 
ſo weaken the ſolid parts, as to loſe much of their 
ſtrength; hence luxations frequently happen after 
the bones have been replaced, unleſs prevented by 
art. Therefore, the reduced bones muſt be retained 
in their ſituations, until the ligaments have repover- 
ed their due ſtrength, which requires more or leſs 
time according to the magnitude of the luxation, Ne 
uy RENE, which attend | it. | 


A P H. cc. 


T* H x reduction is either made, 45 By bold- 
ing the patient's body firm; 2. By mov- 
ing the limb ſo, that the bone may exactly an- 
ſwer to its cavity; 3. By introducing it into 
the cavity, by turning. e and even — 
„5 _ ""GESEION _— | 


A ©; BH. CCCLXIX. 


Ar TER the bones are replaced, "thay are | to 
be kept there by reſt, by bandages, and by 
| retaining * limb i in its natural ſituation. 


When the e! "= are properly replaced, it 
only remains to retain them in that ſituation, in order 
perform a a cure, which is obtained : 

y reft.] Which is always neceſſary to reſtore the 
ſtrength of the over-ſtrained ligaments, or to pro- 
cure their union if they are broken; yet the reſt 
ought not to be ſo long as to ſuffer the ligaments to 
become rigid, or the ſinovia to be in 1 ＋ 10 as 
10 occaſion an anchyloſis. | 
By bandages.] The reduced bone may be det in 
its e — by * the — reſt, with- 
out 
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out any bandage, unleſs the ligaments are either 
broke, or violently ſtrained. Mr. De la Motte ap- 
plied no bandage in a luxation of the lower jaw, and 
yet the cure ſucceeded very well. But if there is the 
leaſt fear that the replaced bone may flip out of its 
cavity, it is beſt to Gare the part with bandages. 
| Retaining the limb in its natural ſituation.] See 
what has been ſaid concerning the natural. fituation 
of the parts in the comment to Aph. 349. Ne. 3. 


Of IN TYLAMMAT TON. 
AP H. ccclxx. 


ANY inflammation, called alſo a phlegmon, 
2 or fire, denominated from the ſimilitude 
of its cauſes and effects with thoſe of fire. 


General cuſtom has in all languages impoſed a 
name to this diſorder from that of fire. The Latins 
term it inflammatio & ignis, and the Greeks oe, 

or pxcywors, And it is evident from phyſics, that there 
is a great quantity of fire in the inflamed parts, which 
produces all the effects of elemental fire. 


AP H. CCCLXXI. 


AN inflammation is a preſſure and attrition 
X of the red arterial blood, ſtagnating in the 
ſmalleſt veſſels, and preſſed forward by the mo- 
tion of the reſt of the blood, more violently 
agitated by means of a fever. 
There are two concurring cauſes, which conſtitute 
an inflammation; namely, obſtruction, and an in- 


creaſed velocity of the blood, flowing into the ob- 
FT ſtructed 


33 "IE an Ab. 372. 
ſtructed veſſels: for the blood ſtagnates, and cannot 

paſs through the ſmalleſt veſſels, even though it be 
urged forward by the impulſe of the ſucceeding 
blood. The obſtructing matter is the red arterial 
blood; for it is in the arteries only, that an obſtruc- 
tion, properly ſpeaking, can Take place, as we de- 
monſtrated in Aph. 119 ' Hetice a true Phlegmon 

is ſeated in the ſmalleſt Lirigiiffouss Arteries, « or elſe; | 
in the ſerous arteries dilated.” CR 


AP H. CCCLXXIFE 1 10 


N inflammation may therefore take place, 

either in the extremities of the ſanguife- 
rous, ſerous, lymphatic, or in other ſmaller arte- 
ries, , Whoſe mouths being dilated, admit the 
red globules, or other grofs particles of the 
fluids, incapable of paſting through their ex- 
tremities. If blood, ſays Celſius, is transfuſed 
into thoſe veſſels which ought to contain the 
ſpirits only, i it excites an inuten. 

Hor far the rod albulcs md eee and into 
what number of the decreaſing ſeries of veſſels they 
may enter, when their orifices are preternaturally 
dilated, is not as yet certain from experiment. But 
we are certain they may enter into the ſerous; and 
lymphatic veſſels, as into the white wh GR a oF; N 
opthalmias, c. 1 

As to the quotation "Mn Celſus, we are certain 
that the ancient phyſicians, when they mention veins, 
they alſo meant arteries. This was the opinion of 
Eraſiſtratus 8 his followers. N 5 


Aa e ren. 1 


po * I. cccLxk III. 


HE ſeat ork of an' bard may 
be every part of the body, in which there 

are reticular diſtributions of arteries, or where 
| the lymphatic arteries have their beginning. 


This aphoriſm | is founded upon Ruyſch's — 
tions, which ſhew, that in all parts of the body there 
are ſmall branches ſent from the ſanguiferous arteries, 
yoo are ſo minute, as to exclude the red part of 

e blood ; yet it 1s evident, that red globules may 
enter theſe ſmaller veſſels by an error loci, and there 
ſtop and become impervious, when their orifices are, 
from any cauſe dilated ; e nflarngtory diſeaſes 
may ariſe. 


A P H. CCCLAXIV. 


TE N CE the ſeat . an n n may 

be in the arteries themſelves, as well as in 
the veins, nerves, membranes, muſcles, glands, 
bones, cartilages, tendons, © and in all the viſ- 
cera; and conſequently in almoſt every part of 
the body; but no where more frequent and 
more obſtinate than 1 in the fat. 


Arteries, Veins.] Becauſe the. coats «if theſe bel 
ſels are compoſed of other ſmaller veſſels as we are 
taught by injections. See Aph. 113. N*. 2. 

125 erves.] The nerves may be ea. e as 

ſed of tender productions of the cerebrum, 

Os ellum, and the medulla ſpinalis, or of tough 

"membranes or cafes conſiſting of all forts of veſſels. 

See the Comment on Aph. 181. But whether or no 

DE. extremely minute veſſels. which compoſe the 
| ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance of the nerve properly ſo called, are at any 
time inflamed, is not ſo evident; yet as a very ſub- 
tile fluid paſſes through them from the brain, cere- 
bellum, and medulla ſpinalis, it is probable that in- 

8209 may happen in theſe moſt minute veſ⸗ 
e 

| Membranes.]. For theſe are intertextures of veſ⸗ | 
ſels, as appears from injections. 

Muſcles. ] This is evident in violent rheumatiſms, 

in which the muſcles are ſo much inflamed, that the 
molt tormenting pains ariſe when one endeavours to 
move them. 
Slands.] For as they are compoſed of a number 
of ſmall arteries, an inflammation may ariſe in theſe; 
and daily obſervation ſhews it in the parotid, in- 
guinal, and other glands. 

Bones.] Becauſe veſſels are ſent from the pan 
into the ſubſtance of the bone, and into the medulla. 
See what has been ſaid in the comments on Aph. 
249, 252, 253- Aſp 

Cartilages. ] Anatomifts have diſcovered veſſels i in 
the cartilages. Havers affirms, that he has obſerved 
a hundred pores in the thyroide cartilage which ad- 
mit veſſels; and Ruyſch, that blood · veſſels penetrate 
through the body of the patella, and paſs into its 
metlitullium; and that he can demonſtrate blood- 


veſſels within the cartilages themſelves. Hence it is 


evident, that inflammations may happen as well in 
| the. cartilages as in the bones. 

In all the viſcera—and every part of the body.] 
T he | ſtructure of the viſcera evidently ſhews, that 
they are liable to inflammations and all their conſe- 

| quences, not even excepting the heart itſelf. 

More frequent and obſtinate than. i in the fat. ] The 
cellular membrane extends almoſt into every part of 
the body, and acquires different names according to 
che, different, matter .it contains. f it has a White | 

d. fat in its cells, it is then called tunica; adi- 
Poſa; when the matter is ſoft and oily, it is termed 


Pingue 
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pingue tudinoſa; but when it is thinneſt, and without 
oil or fat, it is termed ſimply celluloſa. This mem 
brane inveſts not only all the muſcles and tendons, 

but even every muſcular fibre. Almoſt every veſſel 
in the body runs in or through ſuch a cellular ſub- 

ſtance, which partly conſtitutes the fabric of the veſ- 
ſels and viſcera themſelves. From whence it ap- 
pears, that an inflammation may frequently ariſe in 
this membrane; and when it is once ſeated, it uſually 


proves very ſtubborn, and frequently tends either 
to a ſuppuration or gangrene. | 


AP H. CCCLXXV. 


"SD ſtagnation (371) is cauſed in the 
2 ſmalleſt arteries, 1. By whatever contracts 
or diminiſhes the conical or cylindrical ends of 
the veſfels, fo that their diameters become leſs 
than that of a blood globule ; whether this be 
done by preſſure, diſtraction, contortion, rup- 
ture, contuſion, burning, eroſion, or ſhrinking. 
To theſe add heat, violent motion, pointed bo- 
dies fixed in the fleſh, ligatures, incumbent. 
weights, acrid ſubſtances, taken as food, or ex- 
ternally applied, ſevere cold, ſtrong friction, all 
the cauſes of wounds, contuſions, erofions, frac- 
tures, luxations, and obſtructions. | 


In the definition of an inflammation (371) two 
things were conſidered, namely, a ſtagnation of the 
red arterial blood in the ſmalleſt veſſels, and an at- 
trition or preſſure from the blood urged forward with 
a greater impetus againſt that which was obſtructed. 
In this aphoriſm are enumerated thoſe cauſes which 
produce that ſtagnation in the ſmall arteries, which: 
in a natural ſtate, are capable of tranſmitting the red 
part of the blood. | Fe 1 
„ AB 
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A P H. ccclxxvl. 


78 HE fame. ſtagnation is produced; 2. Hy 
+ whatever ſhuts up the cavity of the — 
and at the ſame time applies to them any thing 
of an acrimonious nature, whether internally 
or externally ; On as Aras, faline, and acrid 
Jubſtances. © 


AP H. CCCLXXVII. 


G Tagnations are a1 cauſed, 3. By whatever 

Othicxkens the blood, fo as to diſpoſe it to con- 
cretion; ſuch as too violent exerciſe, a draining 
of the thinner parts, of the blood, by ſweat, 


urine, ſpitting, or a diarrhea ; and all coagu- 


| lants. 


In the 1 two preceding aphoriſms v we conſidered the 
| cauſes producing a ſtagnation i in the ſmalleſt ſangui- 
ferous arteries, To far as it aroſe. from a contraction 
of the veſſels; in this we treat of thoſe cauſes which 
thicken the blood, ſo that it cannot paſs through the 
narrow extremities of the ſmaller arteries, though 
their diameters remain the ſame ; the principal of 
which are too violent exerciſe, &c. all which are very 
intelligible without any comment. 


A Pp H. cc IXI. 


a A Stagnation is alſo occaſioned in the 1 

phatic arteries, 1. By all cauſes which di- 

late their orifices wide enough to admit the 
groſſer part of the blood, which being pro- 

| pita farther into theſe veſſels, meet with nar- 

rower 
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rower paſſages where they undergo all the 
changes explained in the preceding aphoriſm ; 
that is there will be a laxity of the veſſel at its 
origin, and a violent motion of the arterial fluid; 
2. By all the cauſes common to e inflammas. 


Lions, 375, 370. 


T his aphoriſm explains that kind of inflammation 
which ariſes in veſſels that naturally exclude the red 
parts of the blood, by the exility of their diameters. 
An inſtance” of this we have in the opthalmia, in 
which the adnata, and even the cornea itſelf look 
red, from a diſtention of their ſmall veſſels, though 
they naturally contain no red blood. This inflam- 
mation muſt therefore ariſe from certain cauſes di- 
lating thoſe veſſels, ſo as to admit the red parts of 
the blood into their cavities. Now it is evident, that 

the red parts being once entered into theſe ſmaller vef- 
els, muſt produce an obſtruction, ſince they will 
continually ſtop againſt the narrow fides of converg- 
55 veſſels, though their capacity remains the fame. 
is diſorder is properly termed an error loci, which 
can never be ſeated in the blood-veſſels, but only in 
the ſeveral orders of the decreaſing veſſels. See the 
comment to Aph. 118. As all that fluid in healthy 
blood, which is thinner than the red and ſerous 
globules, 18 generally called lymph; ſo are the veſ- 
ſels through which it is conveyed termed lymphatics; 
and theſe are either arteries or veins. - But as an ob- 
ſtruction cannot be ſeated” in the veins, unleſs their 
fluids be intercepted by external compreſſion, as was 
demonſtrated in Aph. 119; therefore the groſſer 
fluids can form obſtructions by an error of place in the 
lymphatic arteries only ; and to form this diſorder, 
the mouths of theſe veſſels muſt be ſo dilated; as to 
admit the red 1 pa 25 the blood. 


1 „ eee, ih Bs 


22 55 A p 11 CCCLXXIX. 


ENCE we ſee that the ſame besen guy 
take place in every conical veſſel, in which 
a fluid is conveyed from a larger to a leſſer ca- 
acity ; for as the red globules are the groſſer 
Gas of of the blood, fo there may be i in the e 
tome parts groſſer than the reſt. 


This appears from the tee; Et indted, 
if the red globy 5: were not ſo large in an healthy 
ſtate, they would enter the ſerous and ſmaller vei- 
ſels; and Val the blood would be derived into the 
ſmaller veſſels, while, the larger would remain almoſt 
.empty. Hence, when the blood becomes too thin, 
it is either exhaled, or diſcharged b . the emunctories, 
or accumulated the cavities of the body, as we 
ee it happen, in dropfies. The Tame is true in the 
other decreaſing 8 {cries of veſſels, every ſeries having 
their proper 1 If therefore capacity of t] 
converging \ veſſels is by any. canſe ditniniſhed, or the 
particles unite, which uſed to paſs through them, an x 
Inflammation . follow, but not a red one. Hence 
there may many different kinds of — 
nz, as - #24 are * ſeries of veſſels. 


10 1 fo A Pp ba: ' CECLAXX. 


F R 0 M what has been ſaid appears the true 
difference between a phlegmon, eryſipelas, 
dea, __ A ſchirrus with inflammation. 7 


b. 


Phlegmon. 1 A true phlegmon i is aloft conſtant- 
hy ſeated in the ſmalleſt ſanguiferous arteries, or elſe 
in the ſerous arteries dilated. But it is more fre- 

uently ſeated in the cellular membrane, as appears 
Fm the comment on . 371. | 


E Ery- 
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Eryſipelas.] This invades either the external in- 
teguments of the body, or the internal membranoug 
parts, and may degenerate into a phlegmon. Other 
diſtinctions are not worth notice here. | 
_ CEdema,] See Aph. 112. N?9. 1. 

Scirrhus with inflammation.] This is a hard, un- 
equal tumour, with little or no pain, ſeated chiefly 
in ſome glandular part. When it is confirmed, the 
matter of it. cannot be diſſolved by any means yet 
known, nor can it be ſeparated from the ſound parts 
by fuppuration. Hence appears the danger of an 
inflammation when ſeated near a ſcirrhus, as it may 
degenerate into a cancer. et e 1 97 


AP H. CCCLXXXI. 


PUT as often as the cauſes mentioned from 
- Aph. 375 to 359, have produced this ſtag- 
nation (371, 372, 379.) in the ſmall veſſels; then 


the force of the. blood, impelled by the e 


22 


3 


ing vis vitæ, produces certain effects; Which 
are at the ſame time ſigns of an inflammation. , 


Two cauſes occur in every inflammation ſeated in 
any ſeries of the arteries; an imperviouſneſs of the 
fluids from a narrowneſs of the veſſels, or a concre- 
tion of the particles, or elſe from an error loci; the 
propelled humours being at the ſame time urged for- 
wards, with an increaſed velocity, into the impervious 

veſſels by the vis vitæ acting behind them, If theſe 
concur, an inflammation is preſent; but i there is 
only an imperviouſneſs of the fluids, it gives the idea 

of, obſtruction; which is therefore the prediſpoſir 
cauſe of an inflammation, while the acceſſary cauſe 
is the increaſed motion urging on the back of the 
obſtruction. But while thele cauſes act, certain 
Changes ariſe in the inflamed part, which give the 

true diagnoſis of an n RE Of theſe we treat 
WR | 2 | nun 


| 
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in the following aphoriſm, wherein aps are ; enuine- 
rated in nme proper order. s 110% 


n 


A A H. COCLAXXIL 


H E minute d Mree viſible obſtrue- 
ed arteries, are now enlarged by the 
tending blood; hence a red tumour. 2. The 

mphatic arteries, which were before pellucid 
— inviſible, ſuffer the ſame diſtention and al- 
teration in colour; hence the redneſs is in- 
creaſed ; eſpecially when the very tender veſſels 
and veſicles in the panniculus adipoſus are ſtuf- 
fed full of thick blood; deprived. of its more 
fluid parts. 3. The diſtended ſmall veſſels are 
near breaking i in their ſmalleſt fibres; whengea 
Pricking pungent pain. 4. The; fiuids and ſolids 
are ſtrongly cmpreſſed; hence a hardneſs and 
reſiſtance of the part. 5. From an accumulation 
of the red blood, violently impelled into the 
veſſels,” x ſhining redneſs ariſes. 6. From the 
reſiſtance, beating, compreſſion, and coarcta- 
"tion of the veſſels, | a8 yet pervious, but ob- 
ſtructed by the tumour; there ariſes a violent 
attrition. + the particles. of the fluids againſt 
each other, and againſt the. ſolids, and of the 
ſolids againſt the fluids; hence a heat and 
burning. 7. And becauſe the impetus of the 
blood propelled from the heart, and communi- 


woo 


cated to the extremities of the obſtructed veſ- 


ſels, doth dilate their ſides, there follows a 
throbbing. 8. From an irritation of the fibres, 


and the accelerated motion of the blood through 
the unobſtructed veſſels, (as it is freely returned 
| 4 the e but 3 in many of the arte- 


ries) 
# 
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ries) the pulſe becomes quick; there is a fever, 
with thirſt, heat, watching, weakneſs and un- 


eaſineſs. 


1. It was demonſtrated in the comment to Aph. 


120, that obſtructed veſſels muſt of neceſſity be ex- 
tended and dilated; for the force with which the 
heart propels the blood into the arteries, cauſes their 
ſides to recede from the axis of the veſſel, ſince they 
are full, and gradually converge. If we alſo conſider, 
that an inflammation is attended with an increaſed 
motion of the blood, it will evidently appear, that 
the veſſels will then be more diſtended than in a 
ſimple obſtruction, and that the tumour formed muſt 
appear re. | | | 


2. The lymphatic, eien may be ſo | diſtended as | 


to admit the red parts of the blood; as is apparent 
in opthalmias ; and hence an increaſe of the redneſs 
of the tumayr.*> „ t e id 
3. Too great a diſtraction of the fibres will excite 
pain; as has been obſerved in the comment to Aph, 
220 and 224. Ne. 2. TH TERS: 

4. The blood, when at reſt, ſeparates into a red 
concrete, and a watry ſerum, in which the red part 


ſwims ; but there are two principal cauſes in the 


body which prevent this concretion, namely, a con- 
tinual motion, and the interpoſition of a thin fluid 
between the red globules, which prevents their mu- 
tual contacts. When this red part ſtagnates, or be- 
comes impervious in any of the ſmaller dilated veſ- 


ſels, the more fluid parts are expreſſed, and the red 


globules will cohere more ſtrongly, be accumulated 
in the diſtended veſſels, and alſo in the cells of the 
tunica adipoſa; and hence a hardneſs and reſiſtance 
of the inflamed parts will follow. - 

5. The ſkin is:lboſe and moveable in moſt parts of 
the body; and being diſtended by the imperyious 


blood, ſtagnating in the adipoſe membrane, ſhines , 


with a ſmooth ſur n | me E 8 
HA SS © | 6. It 


—— 


| 
| 
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6. It is certain chat che moſt intenſe heat may ariſe 
barely from the-attrition of bodies againſt each other. 
It is alſo true, that heat from attrition is ſo much the 
greater in proportion as the bodies are more rigid and 
elaſtic. As the blood globules are elaſtic, and alſo 
moved with” great velocity through elaſtic converg- 
ing veſſels ; it is evident that heat muſt ariſe from 
this attretion, which will be more or leſs in propor- 
tion to the denſity of the men hence heat and 
and burning. - — 

ow the whole body ks arteries diſperſed through 


5 Bios every point of it; and all theſe arteries are 


We 201 one inſtant of time, and _ contracted 

moment following, it is evident, that almoſt every 
Gough of the body beats every moment of life, 

we do not naturally perceive this motion, un- 

til it — its uſual bounds. No wonder then that 


A beating ſhould be pereeived in the inflamed Parts, 
| which was not perceived in them before. 


g. When we treated of the effects of wa; in the 
mment to Aph. 226, it was demonſtrated that a 


fever might ariſe from pain only; but this is not al- 
ways the caſe; for an inflammation is not often 


attended with a fever, when there is little or no pain; 
ſo that the fever ſeems to ariſe chiefly from an irrita- 
Hon of the nervous fibres diſperſed — the in- 
flamed veſſels and membranes; and that the veſſels 


n are irritable we are d by d obſer- 


Yations. e 1 


A 
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ND aha: is dhe hiſtory of a phlegmon be. 
| fore it comes to its full n e 


55 . 
— T7 FW 


All the ſigns 1 meri dvr Mete one aphariſm 
confta attend a phlegten pefore it.comes'to-its 
height: for there are three! ſtages in all e 
namely, their increaſe, 1 * and | declenfion. 

A P H. 
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he AP H. ccclxxxIv. 
JP F now e be 3 from the arm, and 


1 from a large orifice, as ſoon as it cools, it 
forms on its ſurface a white, hard, thick and 


tough pellicle, almoſt like a hog 8 ſkin. 


This tough ſkin is conſtantly obſerved on the ſur- 
face of blood drawn from thoſe who are ſeized 
with pleuriſies ; therefore, when the ſame kind of 
blood is taken in other diſeaſes, it is termed pleuretic ; 
though it is not reſtrained to a pleuriſy only. The 
origin of this cruſt ſeems to be very obſcure. Some 
think it is produced from the ſerum of the blood, 
ſtrongly diſpoſed to coheſion from the diſeaſe itſelf ; 
others, that it is formed of the crude chyle not yer 
converted into blood. Dr. Simſon is of this opinion; 
but it ſeems to be an objection to this, that the chyle 
mixed with, and not yet changed into blood, muſt 

Twim in the ſerum, and not cohere to the raff 
mentum . For my own part, 1 am in a doubt what 

to think of this tough ſkin. Some eminent phy ſici- 
ans think that it is formed when the blood is inclined 
to concretion, by an increaſed velocity of its motion; 
and is therefore rather an 9 than the r 
cauſe of the diſeaſe. | 


A P H. cccxxxv. 


As the diſorder increaſes, all the fyeaptoms 
enumerated in Aph. 382 to 384 continue, 

but in a greater degree; the expreſſed limph is \ 
carried of by the lateral veſſels, and the red 9 
blogd Aue t denſer and thicker. > 


| 5 2 « Simfon, Dere poſſe diſſert. p. 112 8 plan de hae 19 | 
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If the tenacity of the obſtructing matter is increaſed, 
the violence of the ſymptoms mult alſo be increaſed. 


A P H. CCCLXXXVI. 


F. the cireulating humours are mia, their 
motion ſedate, the obſtructing cauſe not too 


great, the obſtruction itſelf but ſmall, and its 
Heat chiefly in the arteries, or in the beginnings 


of the lymphatics ; if the veſſels are moveable, 
and diluents are plentifully taken, the concreted 
humours reduced to their fluidity, and the ſtag- 
nant put into motion, the inflammation is ter- 
minated by a in, 


Phe diſeaſe terminates either in health, another 


diſorder, or in death; this rule takes place likewiſe 


in inflammations; and, therefore, we are next to 
conſider the various ways in which they terminate. 
If an inflammation ſuppurates, the inflammation is 
indeed cured; but then another diſorder comes in its 
place, namely, an abſceſs. The ſame is alſo true if 


it turns to a ſcirrhous; but, if it totally deſtroys the 


circulation of the fluids to and from the affected parts, 
the inflammation. indeed ceaſes ; but it is followed, 
firſt, with a gangrene, and, then, with a ſphacelus, 
which laſt is truly a death of the part. 

But of all the ways of terminating an inflamma- 


| tion, that by reſolution is the moſt defireable : that 


is, when the impervious matter is by the vis vitæ, 
and proper remedies, ſo diſſolved, or the veſſels ſo 


diſpoſed as to let that matter paſs into the veins, or 


elſe be. repelled into the larger veſſe's, without in- 
juring their continuity. The following figns ſhew . 
when this reſolution is practicable. b Ahn 

If the circulating tumours are ad All our 
healthy juices ſhould be ſo mild as not to excite 


Main, even when they touch a naked nerve in a re- 


cent 
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cent wound. For this reaſon, the ſlighteſt inflam- 
mation ariſing in the legs of ſcorbutic people, even 
from external cauſes, can hardly ever be cured by re- 
ſolution, but conſtantly degenerates into an ulcer; 
the fluids being highly acrimonious. 

Their motion ſedate.] For, if the impulſe of the 
fluids into the obſtructed veſſels is violent, their con- 
tinuity may be deſtroyed, which 1s required in a re- 
ſolution. 

The obſtruding cauſe not too great. ] To diſperſe 
an inflammation, the obſtructing matter muſt be ealy 
to reſolve, the circulation moderate, that the thinner 
humours be not carried off too faſt, by which the 
compacting cauſes would be increaſed, and the ob- 
ſtruction rivetted. 

The obſtruction itſelf but ſmall,  and—chiefly | in 
the arteries, or, &c.] Thus, if a red globule ſtag- 
nates in the beginning of a. dilated, ſerous, veſſel, 
that obſtruction will be more eaſily removed, than 
ven it gets into the ſmalleſt extremity of the fame 
ſerous artery. And the greater number of veſſels 
that are obſtructed, the more difficult the reſolution. 
See Aph. 141. 

The veſſels moveable.) That is, if they are nei- 
ther too weak, nor too rigid. 

And diluents are plentifully taken.) If the fluid 
parts of the blood are diſſipated in the beginning of 
acute diſeaſes by any evacuation, there is always dan- 
ger of a fatal event; for it is by the interpoſition of 
the fluid particles that the blood is kept from con- 
creting. Sydenham obſerved this, and ſaw the fatal 
= coniequrnees of it in the ſmall-pox. 


A P. H. CcclLxXXVII. 


F 7 circulating humours are mild, their 
© motion rapid, the obſtruction great, and! in- 

pn Hi of reſolution ; then the ſymptoms in- 
| creating | 
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cCreaſing (582, 384, 38 f,) the diſtended veſſels 
ruptured with pain, heat, pulſation, and tu- 
mour, extravaſate their 3 which are now 
diſſolved, and, in ſome degree putrefied; they 
wear away, and diſſolve the tender ſolids, and 
mix with the fluids into one homogeneous 
white, thick, glutinous, and unctuous humour, 
called pus: and this is what is called ſuppura- 
tion, the ſecond way in 9 an inflamma- 
tion terminates. Wes 


1. 18 evident, that a arne, is a canary ef. 
* of nature, to ſeparate from the ſound and living 
parts every thing unfit for receiving the vital circu- 
lation: hence, a ſuppuration is not ſo much to be 
feared, except in parts whoſe continuity is abſolutely 
neceflary to 0 e and health; as in the encephalon, or 
in parts where the matter cannot be ſafely N | 
| . Vc. See Aph. FSB: | 


N A P HI. cccLXXXVII. 


F the humour is acrimonious, ad: its mo- 

tion violent; the obſtruction large, and the 
veſſels rigid; and all the fymptome mentioned 
in Aph. 382, 386, 387, are violent, then the 
ſmall veſſels. are ſuddenly ruptured, their fluids 
become putrid, and an zchvr, like the waſhings 
of fleſh, is extravaſated, and collected in bliſ- 
ters under the cuticle, or elſe a yellow ſanies; the 
colour of the part becomes cineritious, pale, 
brown, and; at laſt, black; the redneſs, pain, 
bent ee and tuimour, leave the part 
affe and ſpread through thoſe adjacent; 
the _ a eel this] is 5 called a Seck 


© SS) 
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which is the third way in which an inflamma- 
tion terminates. | 


When the circulation is deftroyed from any ule 
in ſome ſoft part of the body, it occaſions the death 
of that part. Therefore, this way of terminating an 
inflammation differs from a ſuppuration. But when 
the following circumſtances attend an inflammation, 
it will more readily terminate in a gangrene. 

If the humour is acrimoniqus. } Any ſharp ſub- 
ſtanes, or liquor, applied externally to the body 
cauſes a gangrene, whether if acid or alkaline, or any 


other ſpecies of acrimony; and a rene may 'alſo 


ariſe from acrimonious particles 1 in the blood itſelf. It 


is, indeed, true that ſuch kind of particles cannot 


eaſily get into the blood; yet, we often ſee the hu- 


mours turn ſo acrid as to corrode and deſtroy the ſoft 


parts. In the worſt kind of ſcurvies, the gums are 
often conſumed by a true gangrene, with an intole- 
rable ſmell; and malignant ulcers, tending to a gan- 
grene, break out in various Packs of the body, eſpe- 
cially in the legs. 


Violent motion.] A ſedate motion of the humours 


favours a reſolution, one, more ſtrong, a ſuppura- 


tion, but one, ſtill more violent, will ſuddenly break 
open the obſtructed ends of the ſmall arteries, and 
not produce a gradual ſeparation of them, as is done 
in a ſuppuration. If then an acrimony be added to 
this increaſed motion, the ſalts and oils of the blood 


will be rendered more acrimonious, and hence again 
Will ariſe a new ſtimulus. | 


The veſſels rigid.] Rigid veſſels render the blood 
too thick, and Kate . its fluid parts; and a mobi- 


lity of the veſſels, and a diluting vehicle are the chief 
means of reſolving all inflammations. Hence, inflam- 


mato diſcaſes, become. ſo faral to People inured to 


| hard labour. 


All the fymptoms are e e tumour fad. 
denly iereaſts, 8 redneſs bercmnes ideals! mn | 
nes 
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clines to a purple, the heat burning, the pain ſevere, 
the pulſe 2 and reſpiration difficult, a gangrene 
will Son ollow. 
The ſmall veſſels are ſuddenly ruptured.] The veſ- 

: — broke, extra vaſate their fluids which ſpon- 
taneouſiy corrupt; the intenſe; heat, which always 
attends an inflammation, promoting this putrefac- 
tion. But while theſe changes happen in the inflamed 
part, there are ſome ſenlible 1ymptoms obſerved, 
which ſhew, that a gangrene is already preſent, or, 
will ſoon follow: and theſe are perfectly like thoſe 
which ariſe from the application of fire to any part 
of the body, as we: obſerved. in the commentary on 

Aph. 370. But the adjacent parts, which are not 
dead,” being perviouz to the humours, a new inflam- 
mation ariſes round the gangrene; after which, - 
ſuppuration following; the dead parts are ſeparated 
from the living, or * This bores org Ipeads into 
the 5 Pa D 8311 
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Xx HEN a" part thus affected 8 is exter- 
nally compreſſed, or, when an intenſe 
Soar diſſipates the fluids; the mortified part har- 
1 "dens, like dried leather, and deſtroys ae cor- 
= Ae the ſubjacent parts. e e e 


* 


7 
8 — 


: 2 We be the effects of pl 'bare ebiopiinian' in patients 
wund are obliged to lie Tong in bed; and, alſo, tlie 
1 n tho parts of the ſkin ſs ſoon mortify 
E of e N of the Pax: 
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a viſcous, narcotic quality, ſtrong ligatures, and 
external compreſſion, ſpeedily urn an e | 
mation into a gangrene. 4 52 3 
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The remedies here emer) being * to 
the inflamed parts, are found ſpeedily to change an 
inflammation into a gangrene. Such are, 
Things actually, or potentially cold.] The ifloſt 
itenſe cold will quite intercept the circulation of the 
humours by congealing them, and by contracting the 
veſſels; whence Tudden mortifications from a ſevere 
froſt: but when the vis vitæ is able to remove the 
obſtructions formed in the numbed part, an intenſe 
heat ariſes, which is frequently experienced by thoſe 
who have been rubbing their hands with ſnow. 
Hence, it is evident, that the application of cold 
things muft be hurtful; as they either intercept the 
circulation, or raiſe a more intenſe heat afterwards. 
But the application of cold things may be ſervice- 
able, when the groſſer parts of the humours have 
entered the ſmaller veſſels by an error loci, as the veſ- 
ſels, contracted by the cold, may repel the matter 
into the larger branches, eſpecially when the diforder 
is ſeated in the thinner humours, as in the ſerum and 
lymph. But no gobWt can be expected from the uſe 
of cold things, when the diſorder is recent and mild; 
and all this is _— agreeable to the doctrine of the 
ancients. - Thus Hippocrates obſerves,” That cold 
< things may be ſerviceable, when inflammations 
c and heats incline to a red or blood colour but 
cold turns inveterate inflammations into a gan- 
grene or blackneſs. They are, alſo, of uſe in an 
< eryſipelas not ulcerated but injurious. when ulce- 
. ON 


Aſtringents, co lin . For theſe leſſen rite 


capacity of the veſſe els, and render their fluids m. — 


Pervious. 5 : 
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Repelling.] Becauſe ſuch remedies act by contract - 
ing the veſſels, and are thereſore dangerous, except 
in the beginning, and then when the inflammation 
ariſes from an error of place. 

Fat and acrid ſubſtances, &c.] For theſe are ca- 
pable of themſelves to cauſe an inflammation, . * 
rendering the part affected leſs perſpirable. 

Narcotic quality.] Becauſe all theſe remedies ob- 
gd. _ ſenſe. af pain only, without the removing 
cau 


Strong "WEAR, A part already. inflamed, , and 


en a ane e h 
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| AW all theſe caſes ſoon change s gangrene 
g into a nen | 


Meory. thine: mentioned in hs deve aphoriſn 


| caval of turning an inflammation i into a r 
8377 turn a a gangrene ir into'a ſphacelus. -- 5 
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LIT F the inflamed part is glandular, the * 0 
or external heat great, the impacted matter 


| Auggiſh and thick, the emunctories of the glands 
obſtructed, and their follicles and fides at the 
ſame time diſtended, an hard tumour, free from 
pain, is formed in the gland, which is called a 
ſeirrhus, and is the fourth way in which an in- 
| ee terminates. 


n inflammation is not Lay ho nor the ob- 
ſtructed parts ſeparated from the ſound, the morbid 
ores will * united to * ſound in a fuch _ 

at 
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that no future endeavour of nature, nor any of the 
preſent aſſiſtances of art can diſſolve it; and cannot 
be removed but by the knife, or by fire. Such is 
the ſtructure of the glands, that the arterial blood 
Paſſes through their veſſels with little or no force; 


hence the obſtructing matter being gradually de- 


prived of its more fluid parts, will at Jength form a 
hard indolent tumour, which we call a ſcirrbus, eſpe- 
cially when attended with the following circum- 
ſtances. „ 1 

Internal or external heat great.] Women in child- 


bed, who commit the care of their inflamed breaſts to 


Tome old woman, who expoſes them to the heat of 
burning coals, or elſe continually foment them with | 


very dry and hot linen cloths, or, elſe apply hot ſpirit 
of wine, are often affected with ſcirrhus breaſts by 
| this abſurd treatment, by which the more fluid parts 
are exhaled, and the remaining matter hardened into 
an irrefolvable ſcirrhus. The ſame diſorder often 
happens, when the inflammation of a glandular parc 
is attended with a violent fever. | 


The impacted matter ſluggiſh and thick.] As milk - 


contains a great quantity of cheeſe-like craſſamen- 
tum, which ſeparates by RD, and ſcirrhus 
more frequently happens here than in any other part. 
The emunctories of the glands obſtructed.] All 
the fluids ſecreted by the glands ought to be diſ- 
charged through their excretory ducts for their pro- 
per uſes. If this diſcharge is by any cauſe obſtructed, 
it will be accumulated, and diſtend the follicle in 
which it was contained; and the more fluid parts 
of the ſecreted humour being diſſipated or abſorbed, 
the remainder will become impervious; and the 
the thinneſt of our fluids may by ſtagnation concrete 
in a ſurpriſing manner, as appears from the bile, 
urine, &c. r e ; 


7 41 
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PT H E bes of an inflammation i is 8 
from the cauſe, the part affected, the mag- 
nitude, depth, velocity, the habit of the pa- 
tient, and the ſymptoms, . with the 
ſigns and effects thereof. - 


We have now e the ſigns . various 
terminations of an inflammation, it now remains to 
inquire into its prognoſis. But in order to know 
whether it tends to a ſalutary reſolution, a mild ſup- 
Puration, a gangrene, or a ſcirrhus, w we ought, to 

conſider the 7 g particulars. 
The cauſe. Thus, for example, * ſmall-pox fo 
alters the habit of the moſt healthy perſon,” that in 
three days the whole ſurface” of the ſkin, and often 
the internal ſurface of the eſophagus, ſtomach, &c. 
is beſet with inflammatory puſtules, which are never 
carried off by reſolution, but always by a ſuppura- 
tion; and in the worſt ſpecies a true gangrene fol- 
lows. In the meaſles the external ſkin is inflamed 
indeed; but à ſuppuration never follows, the diſeaſes 

ending i in a diſquammation of the cuticle. A very 
different event is therefore to be expected, according 
to the variety of cauſes from whence the Iain ma- 
tion may ariſe. l 

The part affected.] . Narbe, is it is more or less 
neceſſary for life and healtn. 

Magnitude.] For the . 17 phleginon, 't the. 
more numerous are the obſtructed veſſels... © _ 


Depth.] All parts of the body are liable to in- 


flammations; but no part more than the tunica adi- 
poſa. It is ſeated in the fat, which inſinuating it- 
{clf deeply between the muſcles, the efficacy of ex 
ternal remedies can ſcarcely penetrate ſo far; and if 
* or gangrene enſue, it will be difficult 

. to 
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to deterge the parts. But if the tendons, muſcles, 
membranes, perioſteum, or the bones themſelves 
are ſeized with an inflammation, it is evident, for 
the ſame reaſons, that the cure muſt be difficult. 
Velocity.] A ſedate motion of the humours is re- 
uired to diſperſe an inflammation, a violent motion 
de denotes a ſuppuration, or a gangrene. 
Habit of the patient.] Every individual has his 
particular healthy ſtate; for though the ſolids and 
fluids are very different in two ſeveral people, yet 
they ſhall both enjoy a perfect ſtate of health: but 
the method, as well as the natural habit, makes an 
inflammation terminate variouſly. The cold and 
phlegmatic are ſeldom ſeized with inflammartions ; 
but if a putrid ſcurvy infects the humours, the leaſt 
| Inflammation, or the ſlighteſt wound often degene- 
rates into the moſt ſtubborn ulcer, or a gangrene. | 
- Symptoms.] Of theſe we treated in Aph. 382, 
& ſeg. 7 a 8 


A H. cccxcrv. 


II is alſo apparent that the curative indices» 
tions will be different, according to the dif- 
ferens ſtate of the diſorder. 


There is nothing of more pernicious conſequence 
in _ Ge — lay ee a general method 5 
curing a diſeaſe, without having a regard to the dif- 
ferent ſtate ind circuttiflarces Gf it. "Thus in reality 
we have different diſeaſes, which come under the de- 
nomination of a pleuriſy; — alike — _ 
beginning, often differ widely as they increaſe, an 
require a different method of — rms a pleu- 
rife requires a different treatment at its beginni 
from what it does when it has. continued for ſome 
days; and ſhews: evident ſigns of incipient ſuppura- 
tion. It is indeed true that an inflammation ought 
to be removed, if poſſible, by a reſolution ; bur if 
r AA ö ö 
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— are ſigns of a gangrene, the only method re- 
maining is to ſeparate the dead from the living parts; 
and ſo long as there are hopes of a reſolution, all the 
endeavours of art are to be uſed to prevent a ſuppu- 
ration, eſpecially if the inflammation is ſeated in the 
internal parts. It will therefore be proper to con- 
ſider ſeparately theſe four 225 of ee e an in- 


Hammanon, . | 
i P H. Cccxcv. 


Ir therefors any of the cauſes chutdied? in 
Aph. 375 to 379, have produced an inflam- 
mation in any part 372 to 374. 379, attended 
with the ſymptoms of 38 955 384 we] the. cir- 
cumſtances be as in 386. chen the following i in- 
dications ariſec, ; 
I. To prevent farther i ee eee | 
2. To remove that which they _ woenly 
ſuffered. 

3- To render the obſtructing matter fluid and 
mild, and to preſerve it in that ſtate. | | 
4. Or, if that cannot be obtained. N 
the matter into the larger veſſels. | 


The two firſt indications relate to the ſolids, the 
two laſt to the fluids, and are e explained - 
oy what has already been faid. A | 


A PH. cccxcvl. 5 
Funr HER injury to the veſſels i is pre- 
1. By removing or ng che Ins 
couſes of the inflammation; « enumerated 1 uy 2 92 
378 to 3806. 


| Tus for--inſtance, - an- ea an a 
ox ſacrum. and coccix, from a perſon's lying. tuo 
wegen hixbck, cannor be cured di de preflae of 
— be removed. 1 


Thus, 
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2. By leſſening the impetus of the arterial 
blood dy bleeding and purging. ; 


Purging.] For next to bleeding, this evacuation 
effectually leſſons the impetus of the blood. In the 
Materia Medica, under the preſent aphoriſm, there 
are forms of purges which attenuate the humours, 


and act without much increaſing the motion of the 
blood. 


3. By leſſening the quantity of the humours 
by the ſame means. 


4. By making a revulſion of che blood to 
other 3 by ſuction, friction, ſynapiſms, bliſ- 
ters, fomentations, ' baths, iſſues, ſeatons, and 
ſtrong purges. 


The uſe. of * is confirmed by daily expe- 
rience, as well as by reaſon; ; for as ſoon as the re- 
ſiſtance to the blood's . is leſſened or removed in 
any part of the body, it immediately flows thither with 
a greater velocity. Thus if an artery but of a mode- 
rate ſize be divided, all the blood will flow through that 
veſſel which does not reſiſt. If we conſider, that the 
blood propelled by the heart is ſent partly upwards to 
the head, and partly downward to the lower extremities 
and viſcera, it will appear evident, that by emptying 
the lower veſſels, the impetus and quantity © the 

blood will be derived towards them, and repelled 
from the ſuperior, parts. For this reaſon phyſicians: 
foment the external parts of the head, in diſorders of 


the encephalon, that by increaſing the impetus of the 


blood: through the external carotid, it may preſs the 
leſs upon the internal parts of the head. 


| dry and cool air; by preventing 
. of 450 mind, and by q quieting of them 
dy natural or artificial reſt; by a thin, fluid, 
and cooling diet, and by drinks: of the ſame 

kind, with diluting and cooling mecheines. | 
| ASS  - 
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By all theſe. means the motion of the humours 


through the veſſels is rendered more calm and n 
and further i injury to the veſſels prevented. 


H 

65 By quieting the i impetus of the blood the 
part affected, by the external application of cool- 
ing, repelling, and aftringing medicines; to 
which may be added annodynes and apperients, 
as * cxcumſtances 11 e | 


SEX 


A P H. cccxcvn. 


I HE injury done to the veſſels is likewiſe 
1 removed by the remedies mentioned in 
the preceding aphori ſm ; for the violent diſten- 
tion being removed, the natural contractile | 
power of the fibres will reſtore” them to their 
former ſtate, © and aliment to their former 
2 „ a 


e AP H. COCXCVML 


B E — rniittor: may be ended 
fluid again, if it be attenuated and diluted. 
1. By reſtoring the elaſtic vibrations of the 
veſſels; ; by diminiſhing the diſtending hu- 
mours. 1 bleeding and purging; by 
giving Ry imulus to the fibres, by ſome thin 
aromatic liguor drank warm; by omentations, 
frictions, cuppings, and ſcariſications. 

852. By diluting the impacted e by 

drinking thin and-watery liquors warm. 

By the uſe of attenuants, re * 
Yuck thi things as are oppoſite to the obftructing 
matter, applied both externally and internally, 
in the form of decoction, bath, fomentation, ya- 
1 cataplaſin, pe or ointment. TH 
I Although 


T a> * F 
* 
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Although water can diſſolve many kinds of con- 
cretions, ſuch as all ſalts, ſaponaceous, mucous, and 
gelatinous ſubſtances; yet there are many which wa- 
ter alone cannot diſſolve. For this reaſon ſuch re- 
medies are mixed with it as have a diſſolving power, 
and are oppoſite to the nature of the obſtructing 
matter, and at the ſame time powerfully reſiſt putre- 
faction. Honey poſſeſſes theſe qualities in a high 
degree, and was uſed by the ancient phyſicians in all 
inflammatory diſorders; and ſugar, ſo much uſed at 
preſent, has the ſame virtues. Among the ſaline 
attenuants, nitre is the beſt, becauſe they are either 
. alcaline, and diſpoſe our humours to putrefaction, 
or by their ſtimulus increaſe the impetus of the arte- 
rial blood. See Aph. 84. N'. 4, 5. and Aph. 135. 
Ne. 2. But the emplaſters and ointments applied for 
this intention, ought not to be too adheſive, nor too 
acrid; for then they would increaſe the diſorder. 


A H.  CCCXCIX. 


IHE humours are rendered ſoft and mild 
1 by watery drinks, by a mild diet, by 
ſoftening, diluting, and obtunding medicines ; 
or by ſuch as are particularly. oppoſite to the 
prevailing acrimony. A 
Water and watery liquors are the beſt for this pur- 
poſe; for nothing is milder than pure water. The 
diet is that made of ſoft pulſe, ſuch as barley, 
oats, wheat, rice, &c. Hippocrates nouriſned his 
patients in an acute diſeaſe with a drink made of bar- 
ley. The beſt medicines are thoſe compoſed of 
emolients, and things mucelaginous, as rad. alth. 
malv. and the like, with emulſions of oily and fari- 
nacious ſeeds, and every thing that obtunds acri- 
mony. But if there is an acrid acrimony before the 
inflammation, or after it, it will be then proper to 
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uſe thoſe means that are oppoſite to that acrimony : | 
thus abſorbents are proper in the acid acrimony, and 
alſo in the alcaline, but acids in the putred. 


Of INT LAMMAT ION. Aph. 400, &c. 


o 
A Retropulſion of the matter is procured, 
© 1. By taking a large quantity of blood 
from an artery or a vein. See Aph. 141. Ne. 1. 
2. By relaxing the fibres. See Aph. 35, 36, and 
: N. 3. By artificial frictions. See Aph. 141. 
. 2. a | e Pg 


It was obſerved in Aph. 395, that if the obſtruct- 
ing matter could not be rendered ſo fluid as to paſs 


the narrow extremities of the arteries, that there 


then remained but one method of cure, which was 
by repelling the matter into the larger veſſels. This 
method may take place in every inflammation, but 
eſpecially in that which ariſes from an error loci; and 
may be accompliſhed by the means propoſed in the 
three numbers above mentioned. PH 


e eee 


F RO M hence is underſtood what that reſo- 
lution is, which ought always to be attempt- 
ed in every inflammatory diſeaſe, whether in- 
ternal or external ; and what a complete cure 
is, and what without a criſis. ME i 


What is it to reſolve an inflammation? The an- 
Twer is, that it is to attenuate and diyide particles ob- 


ſtructing the arterial canals, or to relax the obſtructed 
veſſels, in order to procure a free paſſage to the hu- 
mours through them, which were before impervious; 
or egen ſometimes to repel the obſtructing particles 


mto 
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into the larger veſſels. This only can be properly 


called a complete cure of an inflammation; becauſe 
it reſtores the parts to their healthy functions, with- 


out inducing any other other diſorder; the other ways 


of terminating an inflammation cannot be called a 
complete cure; ſince they introduce an abſceſs or 
a ſcirrhus, though they remove the inflammation. 


What a criſis is, we ſhall explain hereafter, when | 


we come to treat on fevers. It will be ſufficient to 
_ obſerve here, that an inflammation is ſaid to be cured 
without a criſts, when the morbific matter is ſo 
diſpoſed by the vis vite, and the uſe of remedies, 
that it is again rendered capable of paſſing through 
the veſſels; but when the ſame matter becomes 


moveable, and no longer heſitates in the narrow ex- 


tremities of the veſſels ; and yet has not thoſe con- 
ditions which are required for it to flow through the 
_ veſſels with the healthy humours, without injuring 
the functions ; it is then either diſcharged from the 

body, or depoſited on ſome particular pra and 

then the inflammation is ſaid to be cured by a criſis, 
and the evacuation and depoſition of the matter 
4s termed critical. For example ; when a red glo- 
bule enters a ſerous artery by an error loci, and an 


inflammation follows; if the globule be repelled 


from the ſerous into the ſanguiferous veſſels, or diſ- 
ſolved into ſix ſerous globules, according to Leuwien- 
' hoeck, the inflammation will be cured without a cri- 
-fis. But if the extremity of the obſtructed veſſel, to- 
gether with its impervious matter, is gradually ſepa- 
rated by the impulſe of mild and ſoft humours urg- 


ing a tergo, the obſtruction will be removed; but 


the continuity of the veſſels being deſtroyed, the hu- 
mours will be extravaſated, and the ſeparated end of 


the obſtructed veſſel, with its impervious matter, be- 


ing no longer obedient to the laws of circulation, 
ought to be conſidered as a foreign body, and there- 
fore to be removed. Hence theſe tender ſolids be- 
ing mixed with the extravaſed humour, are by the 
„3 ES: A a 4 | - heat. 
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hear of the body, and a mild incipient 3 


on changed 1 into matter; which muſt be diſcharged, 
as it never can. be aſſimilated into the nature of our 
healthy juices. Thus we plainly ſee the difference 


between the cure of an 9 9 er and 
that made * a eule. Ty | 


of A BS ESS Es. 
A H. CCCCI. 


17. the meatis directed in Aph. 395 to 407, are 

uſed too late, or not at all, or without ſuc- 
ceſs; the inflammation then goes on to a ſup- 
puration ; which may be known by the ſigns 
mentioned in Aph. 387; and the indications 
then will be, 1. To promote the maturation of 
the crude matter, and to change it into one ſoft 
humour. 2. To mollify the fame, and the 
parts adjacent. 3. To draw the matter out- 
Wards. 4. To. diſcharge the concocted pus. 
5. To cleanſe. the part; and, 6. To Send 
the cure, as in other wounds. 


An abſceſs, called alſo apoſtaſi fs, _ apoſtema, was 
uſed in various ſenſes by the ancient phyſicians z but 
| Hippocrates uſed the term abſceſs to ſignify alſo that 
_ endeavour of nature by which ſhe ſeparates morbid 
matter from the blood; either diſcharging it from 
the body, or elſe depoſiting the ſame upon ſome par- 
ticular part. Thus the morbific matter, in perip- 
neumonies, was obſerved to evacuate itſelf by ſpit- 
ting, a bilious Garrhoea, or a copious and thick ſe- 
diment in the urine. When this was the caſe, the 

abſceſs was ſaid to "a by ux; when there was no 

ſuch diſcharge, and there were ſigns that the patient 

would ant a then Hi EONS expected an would 
wou 
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about the ears, or lower parts of the body, by a de- 
Poſition of the morbific matter in ſome place. But 
we now commonly mean by an abſceſs, the- change 


of an inflammation into a ſuppuration, and a col- 


lection of pus in ſome part of the body. 

1. So long as the material cauſe of a diſeaſe is of 
ſuch a nature, as either to continue or increaſe the 
diſtemper, it is termed crude ; but when it is ſo al- 
tered, by the remaining vis vite, its own natural 
diſpoſition, or the uſe of remedies, as to give leſs 
diſturbance to the functions of the body, it is then 
ſaid to be concocted. Crudity is known by the in- 
tenſity of all the ſymptoms, but maturation by the 
remiſſion of them. 

2. All inflamed parts are hard x the ſooner there- 
fore they are molified, the ſooner, and with leſs pain, 
will they be ſeparated. See Aph. 382. N'. 4. 


3- When matter is formed in the external 1 


of the body, the ſkin is elevated into a humour; but 


if the inflammation is deeply ſeated, and tends to a 


ſuppuration, art is to be uſed to draw che matter to- 
| wards the external parts. 

4. For the longer pus 18 confined ; 3 It 3 
thinner, and more acrimonious, and will be abſorbed 
by the bibulous veins, and convey into the blood; 
whence apurulent cacochymy, hectic, and conſumption. 

5. For it is impoſſible to conſolidate the parts, or 
reſtore a loſs of ſubſtance before the cavity is reduced 
to the ſtare of a clean wound. | 


A P H. c. 


T HE maturation of the pus is promoted 


by the application of ſuch means as, 


1. Increaſe the motion of the humours i in the 


part, by fomenting, ſtimulating, and heating, 
by remedies which either actually or potentially 
warm, and do this in the whole 352 5 oy ex- 
Ne a ya evan. FEW! 
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The maturation of crude inflamnfatory matter muſt 
be performed by the remaining vis vitæ; for when 
that is languid, no matter is formed: and therefore 
Hippocrates reckons a dryneſs in ulcers, either be- 
fore or in a diſeaſe, among the ſigns of death. It is 
alſo from a weakneſs of the vital powers that the 
ſpitting is leſſened, and even frequently ſtopped in 
the laſt ſtage of a pulmonary conſumption. The vis 
vitæ is eſtimated by the force of the circulating hu- 
mours ; for as the ONS _ of the veſſels muſt. 
be ſeparated by the ii e of the fluids, the ſepa- 
Te will —4 3 if the force and ns. 
city of the blood's motion through the veſſels to be 
ſuppurated, is increaſed. But too great a velocity 
may excite a rupture in the veſſels, and produce a 
gangrene inſtead of a mild ſuppuration. A juſt me- 
dium is therefore here required, ſo as to keep up the 
motion of the humours a little more than in health; 
and this we may know from the heat of the inflamed 
part, if it be on the ſurface of the body, or from the 
degree of fever, when it is ſeated internally. If then 
the motion of the humours be defective, it is to be 
excited by external and internal medicines. In the 
materia medica under the preſent aphoriſm, the aro- 
matic gums are directed for this purpoſe; ſuch as 
ammoniacum, galbanum, opoponox, &c. | 


2. By ſuch means as confine the motion and 
heat exiſted to the part affected, by preventing 
a too great exhallation and diflipation of the 
heat, by glutinous plaſters that ſhut up the 
pores, and by mitigating the too great acrimony. 
3. By ſuch as moderate the motion of the 
vital fluids, ſo that they be neither too ſluggliſn, 
r 
This rule is of great moment, as well in the cure 
of internal as of external diſeaſes; for an increaſed 
8 : motion 
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motion will promote a ſuppuration; but one too vio- 
lent will produce a gangrene. See Aph. 387 and 396. 


4. The inflamed part muſt not be opened, till 
all the reſolvable parts are ſuppurated ; for by 
theſe means laudable pus will be formed in the 


part. | 
In large abſceſſes hs centre of the ſuppurating 


part is ſoft, and yields to the fingers, while the circum- 


ference continues hard; and as many bad conſe- 
quences follow from matter confined, after it has been 
tormed, ſurgeons uſually open ſuch tumours, as ſoon 
as they perceive but a ſmall fluctuation. But all the 

diſorders ariſing from matter too long confined, pro- 
| ceed either from acrimony or putrefaction; but 
while the abſceſs remains unopened, and the air ex- 
cluded, the matter does not 15 ſoon degenerate into 
a putrid ſtate; it being confined within its own cavity 
by the hard circumference of the tumour on all ſides, 
and cannot therefore eaſily burrow into the pannicu- 
tus adiſpoſus, nor yet be abſorbed. Beſides this, the 
matter lodged in an abſceſs is one of the beſt remedies 
to promote the ſuppuration of it : ſo that it is appa- 


rently beſt not to open the abſceſs, till all the crude 


inflammatory matter is brought to maturation. 


A P H. CCcav. 


U NLESS the inflammatory matter is thus 
altered, it will be both dangerous, and of 
no benefit to open the abſceſs. 


This is conformed by the obſervations of the beſt 
; ſurgeons. | 
AP H. CCCCV. 


- P H E ſoftneſs of the part, the Kuckuitibn 
a and whiteneſs of the humour when preſ- 
ſed, a remiſſion of the Pain, heat, redneſs, ten- 
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nion, pulſation, and fever; the top of the tu- 
mour forming a point, and a ſenſe of weight ſue- 
ceeding the pain, ſhews that the wy is 
ed, and fit to be let out. | 


As it is dangerous to open a tumour before it is 
tectly matnrated ; and as many diſorders ariſe 
m matter too long confined, it is neceſſary to di- 
ee well thoſe ſigns which ſhew, that an abceſs 
may be ſafely and fuccelafully opened; and theſe are 
drawn from the 
Softneſs of the part.] For this ſhews that the ten- 
der veſſels and ſolids are diſſolved and converted into 
matter. .. See Aph. 387. 
F luctuation and whiteneſs, &c. ] Surgeons diſtin- 
guiſh this ſign ſo well, that it wants. no deſcription. | 
_ As redneſs attends inflammations, ſo does whiteneſs 
maturation. See Aph. 382. N“. 1, 2. 
Remiſſion of the pain ---- and fever.] The reaſon 
of all theſe we gave in the comment to Aph. 182. 
Forming a point.] The integuments being relax- 
ed by means which commonly promote a ſuppura- 
tion, give way in their centre to the matter gradu- 
ally formed, by which they are extended above the 
ſurface of che tumour, the hardneſs of the other parts 
preventing their eaſy extenſion. For this reaſon the 
tumour will be formed pointed, will break there of 
its own accord, or may be ſafely opened. 
Senſe of weight, &c.] This ariſes from the weight 
EX the matter. PENS © the arts. See e 329, 
. 
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N OW, if the matter be left a hes: time con- 
fined in the abſceſs, - it grows thin” and 
de, N Ae * e con- 
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ſumes, and erodes the adjacent parts; and, by 
its bulk, weight and motion, creates ſinuſſes, 
and fiſtulæ of different kinds, in different parts; 
but the worſt in the zuteſtinum rectum. Or, the 
thinner part of the pus being. diſſipated, the 


remainder, hardening, forms ſcirrhous tumours, 
eſpecially in the glands. Or, laſtly, the matter. 
being abſorbed by the lymphatic veins, or preſ- - 
ſed into the mouths of the eroded blood-veſlels, 


is mixed with the blood, which it infects, and, 
being collected in the viſcera, corrupts them 
with abſceſſes of the worſt kind, diſturbs their 
functions, and occaſions an infinite number of 
grievous diſeaſes. „ | 


When once matter has arrived at its laſt perfection it 


gradually degenerates, and every day alters for the 


worſe ; and (being out of the laws of circulation), 
by the heat of the parts naturally inclines to putre- 
faction. But matter, confined, looſes that unctuo- 
fity, and balſamic lentor, in which it almoſt reſem- 
bles the cream of milk, and is changed into a thin 

ichor, which will corode the ends of the ſmall veſ- 
ſels, having acquired, by ſtagnation, a greater de- 
gree of acrimony, Beſides, an inflammation is moſt 
f equently ſeated in the tunica adipoſa, as was obſerv- 
ed in Aph. 374. This tender membrane may be eaſily 


corroded by acrimonious matter, which, by its weight 


and bulk may form new paſſages and ſinuſſes of the 
worſt kind. Thus, I have ſeen a ſuppuration of the 

parotid gland, from the matter being confined, make 
| 5 way through the panniculus adipoſus of the neck, 


to the ſhoulder, arm, and even to the bending of the 


elbow, and produced an incurable anchyloſis. 
But there is no part of the body in which there are 
worſe. fiſtulæ and ſinuſſes than in the refum. For, 
as the groſſeſt feces muſt paſs through that inteſtine, 
e, | | . it 
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it was neceſſary that ſhould be capable of dilatation 
every way; for this reaſon, there is a large quantity 
of ſoft fat placed round this inteſtine, into which the 
confined matter may penetrate and form ſinuſſes. 

The thinner part of the pus being diſſipated, &c.] 


| ut ſeldom, and 
eſpecially when the abſceſs has been treated with hot 
remedies, without the addition of emollients and hu- 
meagnts, 7 £2 5 N 

Tune matter being abſorbed, &c.] That matter 
confined may be abſorbed and mixed with the 
blood, we are taught by many obſervations. A no- 
bleman, was ſhot through the cubitus, by which 
the bones were fractured, whence a continual fever, 
and many bad ſymptoms followed, with a large ab- 
ſceſs in the wounded and adjacent parts. When the 
ſurgeons were about to open the abſceſs, the patient 


Was ſeized with a profuſe diarrhæa, and immediately 


the tumour ſubſided; a large quantity of matter be- 
ing found in the ſtools: and, afterwards, when more 
matter was formed in the abſceſs, it was carried off in 
the ſame manner by a return of the diarrhæa, and the 
wound, at laſt, cured. Scultetus ſays, that he ſaw a 
large quantity of matter voided by urine, in a wound 
of the abdomen. A vomica of the lungs has been 
cured by a purulent dyſentery. In ſhort, there are 
a great number of obſervations which prove that 
matter may be abſorbed by the veins, and mixed with 
the blood, and be afterwards depoſited in various 
parts of the body. But though the matter was, in 
theſe caſes, happily diſcharged, yet there are many 
inftances of its corrupting ſome of the viſceta, and 


violent phrenzy ſuddenly to arife in the ſmall- pox, by 
which the patient is unexpectedly carried off; name- - 
ly, from an abſorption of the variolous matter, and a 

tranſlation of it to the brain. 
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B Y the ſame remedies enumerated in Aph. 
403, the integuments of the ſuppurated 


part, 3 — alſo the a ag ports are en 
attenuated, and relaxed. 


1 E H. ccccvni. 


Y theſe remedies 407 ), the reſi fm of the 
' Integuments is alſo Teflon, while, at the 
ſame time, the matter formed by the maturat- 


| outwards. | 


Ing medicines directed in Aph. 403, is forced 


A 7 N. ccccix. 


ND then medicines, which are moderately 
1 acrid, are to be mixed with thoſe of an 
emallient, oily nature, and applied together, 
that the dead integuments may be more eaſily 
8 and without pain. - 


upohm of the welke mes required dere may be n 


in the profeſſors Materia fer tem the prefenc 
3 5 or 


A PH. cx. 


THEN pently preffing tlie pus Woch the 
X rifing part of the tumour, the launcet, or 
biſtoury, is to be thruſt into the lower part of 
the whiteſt, ſofteſt, and moſt prominent point of 
the abſceſs, until the diſcharge of matter ſhews 
that _ 1 is ee deep; then = 
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the launcet be raiſed upwards, ſo as to make a 


large incifion ; or, forcing its point through the 
oppoſite part of the abſceſs, let the intermediate 
integuments be divided, avoiding the fibres and 


veſſels: after this, let the matter be gently 


preſſed out, and, by degrees, taking care to ex- 
clude the air, and the uſe of tente. 


Avoiding the fibres and veſſels.] If the matter is 


lodged immediately under the ſkin, there can be no 
danger of injuring the fibres or veſſels, as the mats 
ter elevates the ſkin from the ſubjacent parts; nor 
has it yet ever appeared that a true ſuppuration ſeizes. 
the ſubſtance of a muſcle, but only the panniculus 
adipoſus: for, when that membrane has been con- 
ſumed by large ſuppurations, and even gangrenes, 


: yer the muſcles have appeared clean and intire. See 


edical Eſſays of Edinb. tom. 1. Fab. 234. 
Let the matter be gently preſſed out, &c. ] It does 
not ſeem always ſafe to diſcharge the matter at once 


in oy abſceſſes ; for all the parts which inveſt the 
abſceſs, 


in 

being before compreſſed with the matter, if 
they were freed one moment from this preſſure, would 
become very flaccid, and admit a; great quantity of 
blood in their veſſels, ſo that leſs would be ſent to 
the brain and. cerebellum, whence a fainting and 
death might follow. But, if the abſceſs is ſeated in a 
part that may be compreſſed by bandage, then the 
greateſt diſcharge may be made at once without any 
danger, as we ſhall demonſtrate when we come to 


treat of a dropſx .. 

| the air, &c.] See Aph, 
204 and 245, where we have ſhewn the pernicious 
conſequences of air to wounds; and tents gradually 
diſtract the lips. of the opening; whence pain, and a 
freſh inſammatrion. O_o Sos 127 
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AP H. CCCCXI. 


AS TL, Let the abfoeth be cured by mun- 
difying, ſuppurating, digeſtive, balſamic, 
deterging, and drying medicines, varied, as 
circumſtances may require, and agreeable to the 
dofrine of Torben, from Aph. 1951 to 220. 


A P H. CCCCXUL 


| JÞ F * patient is af of the knife, a cauſtic. 

may be applied to the moſt prominent part, 
the eſchar being ſoftened with freſh butter, is 
to be ſeparated, and the cure performed as di- 
__ in Tr ks 1 Be 


Of Pr 8 . v L . : 
„ A cc 
| FO What has been aid, ne origin, eule 


nature, ſituation, and effects of finuſles and 


aalen _ be undenidood, {Apt 406. ) 


11 was obſerved: in Apb. 406, chat triatter, by i its 
weight, motion, and acrimony, might create ſinuſſes 
and fiſtulz of different kinds, in different parts of 
the body. We come now to d treat of theſe in the * 


lowing aph iſms. 


The wor Anus is aa: among 1 to denote a 
cavity in the ſoft parts of the body, formed by mat- 
ter collected in an abſceſs, and 33 either by 


a natural, or artificial, opening. But a fiſtula differs 
from a ſinus i in that: it is narrower, and generally of 


* et BW +. 1 longer 


alt 


* 


but, if they deſcend. een 


370 Of FisTULE. Aph. 414 
a longer ſtanding, having its orifice and internal ſur- 


face frequently covered with a callus. 


Origin.] That is, from matter too long confined, 
or diſcharged by too narrow or high an opening, ſo 
406. 


that it cannot eſcape. See Aph. 


Cauſe.] From matter getting Pot its weight into 
the cellular membrane ; or becoming acrimonious, 
and corroding the adjacent Parts. 

Nature.] That is, a preternatural cavity in the 
ſoft parts, removed from their uſual contacts by mat- 
ter, ichor, ſanies, 9 

Seat. Which is always in the Panniculus adipo- 
ſus; for it has never appeared from eredible obſer- 
vations, that the proper ſubſtance of the muſcles has 
ever * pervaded by ae See * 375 


AP H. CCCCXIV., 


N open ſinus is eaſily diſcerned; one that 
is cloſed is diſcovered TY the ſoftneſs of the 


| cavity. 


The beſt method of diſcovering ſinuſſes and fitule 
is by injecting warm water; for the water will inſi- 


nuate itſelf. into all the wi of a fiſtula, and, if 
it tends outwards, my the in — will ſhew 
its different courſe, by into a tumour; 


— of the water 
injected will then only ſhew the magnitude of ſuch a 
preternatural cavity, nor can much more be diſco- 
vered by the probe, which, if rudely thruſt thro'. the 

— a the fiſtula, often hurts the panniculus 9 


ſus, and makes ſinuſſes that were not before; nor can 


che length of a fiſtula be known by the Probe, when 
it runs in a winding courſe. 
But when they are as yet cloſed; he dlagras i | 
more difficult, eſpecially if they lie deap: bot ſome 
light may be had from the ſigns preg bar mation 
preceding, and the marks of a ſuppuration followi 
Arg, * 9 


4 7 and 
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Aph. 415, &c. Of FIS TV ILA. 371 
and a fluctuation is perceived, we may be certain that 
there is a ſinus. 1 


AP H. CCCCNXV. 


F ISTULAS are cured by opening them 
in their lower part, by filling their cavities 
with melted digeſtives, as circumſtances may 
require, by injecting deterſives, and by bandages 
gradually preſſing from the bottom upwards, 
or towards the opening; but ſooneſt by dividing 
the integuments upon a director, by a ſilver 

wire, or by the ſyringotomus. | 


I he cure of all ſinuſſes and fiſtulas require, t. A 
free paſſage for the matter, and to prevent it from 
corrupting; 2. A deterſion of the internal ſurface of 
their cavities; 3. That the ſeparated parts, now de- 
terged, ſhould be brought into compact, and thus 

retained, that they may grow to each other. | 


AP H. CCCCXVI. 


TH ROM. what has been ſaid, we learn the 

conſequences and cure of a bubo, parotis, 
boil, anthrax, carbuncle, a phyma, eryſipelas, 
the meaſles, ſmall-pox, and purple ſpots. 


| "Whoever underſtands the nature of inflammation 
and ſuppuration, may know how to cure many diſ- 
orders of the inflammatory kind, the principal of 
A bubo.] Tumours in the groin and under the 
axilla are now commoly called buboes, and are either 
inflammatory, ſuppurating, or ſcirrhous, all arifing - 
from the common : cauſes of inflammation: Bur 
there are buboes c 2 plague and venereal diſcaſe, 
LKB ĩ ĩ ͤ „ oe . 
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+ mad - 
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372 Of FisTuL X.  Aph. 416. 
and 'alſo from as tranſlation of the morbific matter 
upon theſe parts; and even ſometimes in people who 
are healthy in other reſpects 1 which are the latent 
efforts of nature, to ſeparate morbid humours from 
the maſs of blood. - And if we conſider the ſituation 
of. theſe Wands, they will. appear to be well fitted to 
receive thoſe humours; for they are placed in the 
very ſoft adipoſe membrane, free from all muſcular 
compreſſion, and lie near very large arteries, veins, 
and nervous trunks, from which they receive their 
branches. But theſe glands have ſo great a conſent 
with the other branches of theſe nerves, that when 
they are injured, the glands are often inſtantly in- 
flamed and ſwelled. I have frequently ſeen a painful 
paronychia produce a ſudden tumour in the axilla, 
though the diſorder was ſeated: in the end of the fin- 
ger. Hence we. ſee the reaſon why Hippocrates ſays, 
'* Fevers ariſing, after buboes are bad, except in an 
<: ephemera *.” For here nature made a fruitleſs at- 
tempt to expel the morbific matter by an abſceſs, but 
could not; * 2 „ CEE cn FOEEGB DL 
| Parotis.] This denotes a tumour of the glands 
behind the ears, which happen much more frequently 
in diſeaſes than buboes, and Hippoctates draws many 
of his prognoſtics from theſe glands, as will hereafter, 
WW %% il J W7 VP 
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Wee watt E 8 1 | th 
Boik] This is a very painful inflammatory, tu- 
mour in the extetnal ſurface of the body, which ſup- 
purates ſlowly,- appears red, and when it is opened, 
there generally is concreted blood at the bottom, 
whence” it is uſually called a Sleeding ulcer. Celſus 
gives an excellent deſcription of a boil or furuncle®. : 
2 Anthrax. ] This“ is a violent inflammation of the 
ſkin and panniculus adipoſus, which forms. a 
hard ſcab or eſchar, which is perfectly dead, and 
pught to be ſeparated from the living parts by ſup- 
puration. This is a frequent diſorder in the plague. 
It is cured by the moſt emollient remedies. 
Seck. iv. Aph. 55. 2 ib. V. cap. x8. 
„% ũoͥ ß . COUNTER} 
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Ash: 417. Of Fig Tu. X.; * 373 

Carbuncle.] This is of the ſame | nature with the 
anthrax, but milder. 

A Phyma.] This term is very uncertain, as ap- 
pears from Hippocrates and Galen; but an inflam- | 
matory tumour ſpeedily tending to ſuppuration \ was 
generally called a ma. | 

Eryſipelas.] See Aph. 380. : | 

Meaſles.] From Sydenham's account of the meaſles, 
it is evident, that they come near to the nature of an 
eryſipelus, ſince they only occupy the external in- 
tegaments, and the internal membranous parts of the 
bod y, that they never ſuppurate, but ſcale off from 
the cuticle. | 

Small-pox.] It is ſufficient to obſerve, that they | 
are attended with all the ſigns of a true .nflamma- 
tion, and end either. in an abſceſs or gangrene; 
and that the cure of theſe diſeaſes is the Ame with 
that of the ſmall- pox. 

Purple ſpots.] We ſhall treat of theſe hereaſter 
among the Ur ritung of fevers. 


A P H. Scccxvn. 1 - 


N OR will it be difficult to L_ Pack hence 
the event of an internal ſuppuration, to 
which the hand of the ſurgeon can have no ac- 
ceſs; for many and great diſorders (496, 413.) 
and collections of matter in the cavities of the 
body thence follow. 


From what we have ſaid of abſceſſes. and fftulas, 
it is evident how different it muſt be to cure internal 
ſuppurations; for the crude humours can neither be 
maturated, nor the adjacent parts mollified and re- 
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374 Ofa Ganerxtns. Aph. 418, &c. 


AP H. CCCCXVINL 


F again we know the importance of the part 
affected as to life and health, both the diffi- 


culty of the cure, and the future conſequences 
are eaſily foreſeen. 0 | | 


Thus, if the. liver is ſuppurated, there is great 
danger, this viſcus being ſo neceſſary to life and 


| health, and the ſame may be ſaid of all the principal 


viſcera. 


A H. CCCCRIX. 


1 F a gangrene (388.) follows an inflammation 
( 


371, 372.) the caſe will require a different 


method of cure; for by a gangrene we under- 
| ſtand that ſtate of a ſoft part which tends to 


death, from a deficient influx of the vital fluid 
into the arteries, and efflux through the vt ins : 
but by a ſphacelus, we mean, that ſtate wherein 


all the vital action of the part affected is abſo- 
lutely deſtroyed, while life remains in the reſt. 


A gangrene follows an inflammation, when the 


_ obſtruction is fo great that it cannot be refolved; or 
© when the circulation of the fluids through the arteries 
is deſtroyed, fo that nothing can return by the veins 


which communicate with the arteries. The caſe will 
be the ſame, if from either cauſe the veſſels in the 


 mflamed part be ſuddenly broken, and the extrava- 
ſated humours become putrid, See Aph. 388; for 


Aph. 420, &c. Of a GAM RENE. 375 
in both caſes the circulation of the blood into the 
parts will be intercepted. The cure therefore muſt 
be here very different from that required in a ſup- 

duration. While the ſoft parts only are in a dying 

te, or are actually dead, the diſeaſe is called a 
gangrene; but when the muſcles, tendons, liga- 


ments, and even the bones themſelves are mortified, 
then it is termed a ſphacelus. 


AP H. ccccxx. 
A Gang rene therefore generally affects only 


the een adipoſus, a ſpacelus is more 
extenſive, and penetrates even to the bones. A 
283 comes firſt, and a ſphacelus generally 
ollows, unleſs it ariſes from a corruption of the 
| bone, the marrow, or the perioſteum. From 
whence it appears, that there may ariſe a par- 
ticular. kind of gangrene in the parts under the 
medulla ſpinalis, 4Y rom a bruiſe of that part, 


without fever, inflammation, or loſs of natural 
heat. 


It was ſhewn in the c comment to Aph. 374: that an 
inflammation is ſeated moſt frequently in the panni- 


culus adipoſus ; and as a gangrene follows a 2 
violent inflammation, it is plain 2 it muſt al 
have the ſame fituation. 


- 


A H. CCCCXXL 


H D cauſe therefore of a parigene and a 
ſphacelus are the ſame, differing only in 
violence, duration, and place, 
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276 Of a GanGrene. Aph. 422. 
„ 


iſt. A Gangrene and ſphacelus may there- 

© fore ariſe from all the cauſes of 
an inflammation: mentioned in Aph. 375 to 
379, if the liquids ſtagnate, and the impetus 
of the blood againſt them is confiderabl 
Among the cauſes of this kind are, a, a lig© 
ture of the veins; g;, their compreſſion from an 
cauſe whatſoever, as by humours, &c. , in- 
tenſe cold; 4, an obſtructed perſpiration in a 


phlegmon by aſtringent, emplaſtic, cold, repel- 


ling; and ſtupifying applications, eſpecially if 
any acrid medicines' be given internally, or an 

thing acrimonious be mixed with the externals ; 
e, an internal or external inflammation; &, wounds, 
bruiſes, luxations, fractures, eſpecially if the 
bandages are too tight; », oily acrid ſubſtances 
applied either to ſound or diſeaſed parts; &, ly- 
ing upon the part affected; , ruptures of oe 
incarcerated kind, which cannot be replaced. 


& A ligature of the veins,] For ligatures by ſtop- 
ping the. return of the blood by the veins, would 
ſoon intirely ſtop the vital motion of the humours. 
s Their compreſſion, &c.] As a ligature. Nay 
cauſe a gangrene, ſo for the ſame reaſon it may arile - 
from any cauſe which compreſſes the veins. 

y Intenſe cold.} We have obſerved in the com- 


ment on Aph. 117. that the particles of the blood 


may be ſo united. by cold, as to become impaſſable, 
and therefore form obſtructions ; but gangrenes ariſ- 
ing from a ſevere cold have ſome diftin6t ſigns, in 
which they differ from all other gangrenes; and alio 
require a different method of cure: for gangrenes 
55 > e ariſing 


* 
d. * 


Aph. 422. Of a GANGREN E. 377 
ariſing from cold increaſe amazingly, by expoſing 
the part · affected to a conſiderable heat. 

An obſtructed perſpiration, &c.] We have al- 
ready ſhewn, in the comment to Aph. 376, how 
hurtful an obſtructed perſpiration is to an inflamma- 
tion, and what violent inflammations do ſometimes 
ariſe from the application of fat ſubſtances to the 
ſkin. It has been farther obſerved, in the com- 
ment to Aph. 390, that aſtringent, cold, and em- 
Plaſtic applications, &c. are apt to change an in- 
flammation into a gangrene. 

But nothing ſo ſoon produces a gangrene, as the 
application of acrid ſtimulating kee to the in- 
flamed part. See Aph. 388. 

An internal or external inflammation.) How a 
phlegmon in the external parts is converted into a 
fangen we have already obſerved in Aph. 388. 

n the mean time, it is certain, that a true phlegmon, 
and all its conſequences, may take place in the internal 
parts, as has been obſerved in the comment to Aph. 
374 and 379, and ſhall be ſhewn at large when we 
come to treat of acute inflammatory diſeaſes. 

e Wounds, bruiſes, luxations, &c.} Theſe have 
been treated of in their proper places. That a gan- 
grene frequently ariſes from too tight bandages, has 
been ſhewn in the comment to Aph. 355. at 

„ Olly acrid ſubſtances.] For ſubſtances of this 
kind adhere very cloſe to the parts. they are applicd, 
and are even capable of producing a gangrene where 
there was no inflammation before. 

+ Lying upon the part affected. ] This! is one of 
the moſt common cauſes of a gangrene. 

Ruptures, &c.] There are different kinds = 
ruptures, as the watery, the fleſhy, and varicoſe ; 
yet we mean here only thoſe which ariſe from a pro- 
lapſus of ſome of the abdomipal viſcera through the 
1 5705 of the NT hulcky into the ſcrocum: | 
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fect of the vital influg of the fluids ; ſuch as 


378 Ofa G AN GRE NE. Aph. 423, &c. 


AP H. CCCCXXIM. 


2dly,G UCH things as render the fluids fo 

D acrid, as to corrode and deſtroy the 
veſſels, as æ; a lang ſtagnation of a confined and 
hot humour, whence (80.) acrimony and cor- 


roſion; hence blood in an aneuriſm, pus in an 


abſceſs ; water in the cranium, thorax, abdomen, 


ſcrotum, &c. the liquids extravaſated in bruiſes ; 


B, a morbid, acrid, and bad diſpoſition of the 
fluids falling upon the affected part; as lymph 
flowing a long time about tendinous parts, the 


ichor of a cancer, the matter of a dyſentery, 


the water of a dropſy, the flowing of a febrile, 
peſtilential, variolous, or ſcorbutic matter to 
any fleſhy part, eſpecially to the gums. _. 


The blood and all the humours ſecreted from it 
(except the bile and urine) are fo very mild in a ſtate 


of health, that though they be dropt into the eye, 
they will not excite the leaſt ſenſe of pain. If then 


our humours acquire a great degree of acrimony by 
any cauſe whatſoever, the veſſels will be deſtroyed, . 
and the vital influx and efflux of the fluids inter- 
rupted, and conſequently a gangrene produced: fo 
that an acrimony of the fluids is juſtly ranked amongſt 
the cauſes which convert an inflammation into a gan- 
grene ; the principal of which are thoſe enumerated 
in the text, and are very intelligible from what has 


been already ſaid. 


AH. CCCCXXIV. | 


3dly W HATE VER. produces a mortifica- 


tion of the extremities, from a de- 


old 


Aph. 425, &c. Of a GANGRENE. 379 
old age, extreme weakneſs, violent contuſions 


of large nerves, of the ſpina dorſi, the ſpinal 
marrow, and large ganglions, will cauſe a gan- 


grene, (326, 421.) 


This wants no comment to render it more intel- 
beible than it pare in the text, 


A P H. CCCCXXV.. 


pan of a ſurpriſing nature, may 
| produce gangrenes. | 


It is certain there are ſubſtances in nature, which, 
when applied to the human body, will ſpeedily. de- 
ſtroy a part, and even the whole body, though their 
manner of acting cannot as yet be phyſically ac- 
counted for. | 


A P H. cc cxxVI. | 


Tus ſigns of a future gangrene are its 
cauſes forcknown, and enumerated: in _ 


422, to 425. 
I ccccxxvi. 


TIR E ſigns of a preſent g ngrene are, 1. The 
ptoms of an inflammation ſuddenly 
1 g without a due correction of the 
cauſe; 2. A dull ſenſation in the part affected; 
3. A pale, aſh, brown, livid, and black hue ; 
pack ſoftneſs and flaccidity in the part, that _ 
riſe when compreſſed by the 
5. * 2 full of a yellowiſh or reddiſh W 
tic ichor in the — — 6. When a gan- 


grene 
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grene ariſes from cold, there is a violent itching 


and pain, attended with an intenſe redneſs, which 
is n followed with a ace blacknels.: 


5 Symptoms of : as. Kc. Ser Aph. 


381. _ When theſe ceaſe of a ſudden, we know that 


it cannot be owing. to a correction of the cauſe, or 
reſolution of the inflammatory matter, becauſe this 
never happens, but where the ſymptoms are mild. 
See Aph. 388. | 
2. A dull ſenſation, &c.}. The inflamed part _ 
be extremely painful, from a diſtraction of the nerv- 
ous fibres diſperſed through the diſtended. veſſels; 
therefore, when the arne 8 cauſe ceaſes, the Pain 


| 1 alſo ceaſe. 


A pale, aſh, &c. ] Theſe Amen appearances 
in the nflined part ſhew, thar the motion of the 


humours ceaſes. 


4. A ſoftneſs, &c. ] While os iam laſts, 
there is a hard rebounding tumour felt in the part, 
which, when preſſed, returns again to its former 
ſtate, as the impetus of the vital fluids diſtends the 
veſſels: but when a gangrene is begun, this im- 


Peetus fails, the part becomes flaccid, tel ſoft, and 


rerain'the impreſſion of the fingers. 

5. Puſtles full of, &c.] This is generally looked 
12 as a pathggnomonic ſign of a preſent gangrene. 
See Aph. 388. 

6. This is a particular ſpecies of a gangrene, fre- 
quent in the northern "countries in very cold winters, 
and requires a method of cure different 8 che reſt, 
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A P*H.”- CC CCXXIX. 


PHE ſigns of a ſphacelus are, 1. A true 
| gangrene preceding ; 2. The intire loſs of 
feeling and motion in the part affected, fo that 
whether it be cut, pricked, or burnt, though 
down to the bone, there will be no ſenſe, ex- 
cept that of a weight; 3. A livid, tawny, and 
black hue; 4. A ſoftneſs, flaccidity, coldneſs, 

and looſeneſs of the ſkin, and at laſt a drynefs | 
and hardneſs; 5. A cadaverous ftench ; 6. A 

mortiferous and deep-ſeated corruption, con- 


ſuming all the 3 Parts, even vn to che 
bones. bn 5-4 | 


2. It is frequently no eaſy m matter to 3 hn 
ther there is a ſphacelus or not; for the panniculus 
adipoſus, if volently inflamed, becomes immenſely 
thick, even in thoſe places where there is very little 
tat, as in the back 7 the hands, fingers, and toes. 
If now a gangrene ſeizes theſe parts, the inftrument 
may be thruſt very deep, without any ſenſe of pain; 
but the panniculus adipoſus, when diſtended, and con- 
fined within a whole fkin, may fo compteis the ſub- 
jacent parts, as to make them inſenſible, though they 
may not be quite dead; and if there be any life re- 
maining in the parts under the panniculus adipoſus 
when gangrened, there is ground to expect a ſepara- 
tion the corrupted part. We muſt farther ob- 
ſerve, that motion may often remain in a part, thou 
abſolutely ſphacelated. Nor will this feem ſtrange, 
if we conſider, that ſeveral of the muſcles which move 
the fingers and toes are placed very high, ſo that 

though the extremities of the member be Phacelated, 
the muſcles that are yet ſound may move the dead 
pony to winch they are faſtened by their tendons. 
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When any part of the body is abſolutely dead, it 


feels heavy, as if a weight of lead was fixed to the 


parts that are ſound ; for whilſt the fluids flow freely 
through the veſſels, we do not perceive the weight 


of our bodies. Hence Hippecrates affirms, that a 


fpontaneous laſſitude is the forerunner of a diſeaſe *. 
3. See Aph. 427. Ne. 3. | 4 
4. Bur though in a beginning ſphacelus the parts 
ppear ſoft — flaccid; yet when the fluid parts are 
carried off, they will become ſo dry, as to harden. 
6. Celſus has beautifully deſcribed the manner in 
which a gangrene and ſphacelus are wont to ſpread. 


The fleſnhy part of the ulcer, ſays he, is black or 


« ſivid, but parched and dry; the adjoining ſkin is 


generally full of blackiſh puſtles ; the next to this 


<« 15 either pale or livid, and in a manner ruſty and 


 < jinſenſible ; the lowermoſt in a ſtate of inflamma- 
tion: all theſe come on at the ſame time,” &c.“ 


AH. CCCCXXX. 


＋ * HE great and ſudden danger of this diſeaſe 
= requires a juſt prognoſtic. 5 | 


As ſoon as a ſphacelus appears, there is no time 
to be loſt, but to form an immediate reſolution what 
is to be done for the preſervation of life; for the 
diſeaſe ſometimes advances ſo faſt, as in an hour or 
two to be paſt all remedy. 7 3 

AH ccxXxI. 
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5 AND this prognoſtic is to be taken, 2. From 


+ a juſt conſideration of the 


'S age, 


conſtitution, diſcaſe, and ſtrength. . 2. From 
che quick ' progreſs of the diſeaſe. 3. From a 


Gs |  know- 
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knowledge of the external or internal cauſe of 
it. 4. From the ſeaſon of the year. 5. From 
the part affected, as it is more or lefs neceſſary 
to life, or as it is of a moiſt, ſinuous, or dry 


diſpoſition. 


1. Age. ] In younger people, in whom the fluids 
abound, there is a general tendency ta diſſolution; ſo 
that putrefaction, when once it is formed, ſpreads 
very faſt. This we ſee more particularly in that 
gangrene of the gums, called the water-canker, which 
invades at this time of life. In a middle age gan- 
grenes happen only after an inflammation, or in 
acute fevers: in old age they ariſe from mere reſt 
and a defect of the finer liquids, and are rarely cured. 

Conſtitution.] A gangrene ſpreads faſter in a hot 
than in a cold conſtitution.” _ 3 
Diſeaſe.] Thus for inſtance, a gangrene of the 
feet, in dropſies, is ſeldom cured. | 

Strength. } Extreme weakneſs is more to be fear- 
ed than too great motion of the vital humours : 
the latter may be diminiſhed by art; but it is diffi- 
cult to reſtore decreaſing ſtrength, eſpecially in very 
old age. Ci 

2. The quick progreſs, &c.] The progreſs of an 
inflammation that is cured by reſolution, is never 
ſwift : when it tends to ſuppuration, the pain, heat, 
redneſs &c. come on faſter, and quickeſt of all when 
it terminates in a gangrene. All fkilful ſurgeons 

therefore ſuſpect the ſwift progreſs af the increaſing 
diſorder, eſpecially if the gangreng ariſes from intery 
nal cauſes, without any external injury: 

3. From a knowledge of, &c.] Thus if a gan- 
grene ſhould: ariſe in the lower extremities from a 
{cirrhus tumour preſſing upon the vena cava deſcendent, 


tt is evident the caſe would be incurable ; but if it. 


aroſe in ſome external part, preſſure, the progreſs Sg 


% 
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the gangrene might be muon by change of * 


re. 
4. Seaſon of the year.] The winter is moſt un- 


favourable to gangrenes from old age ; and the ſum- 


mer heats, when they ariſe after violent inflammati- 
ons, or a putrefaction of the humours, and more ef- 
pecially if the air be both hot and moiſt. 

5. The part affected, &c.] Thus if a gangrene 
G42 the cerebellum, medulla oblongata, ſpinal mar- 
row, &c. there can be no room for a recovery: and 
the cure will be the more difficult, if the moiſt parts 
of the body be thoſe affected. For inſtance, gan- 
grenes in the inſide of the mouth, which ſpread ſo 
faſt, and emit an intolerable ſtench, are hard to'be 


| removed. Bur when the part affected is ſinuous, as 


the genitals in both ſexes, the inteſtinum refum, 
&c. there is great danger leaſt the diſorder ſhould 
degenerate +. a fiſtulous ulcer. And when the 
dry and tendinous extremities of the body are gan- 
grened in very old people, or in thoſe of a dry con- 
ſtitation; the diſorder advances much flower ; but 
then the ſeparation of the ee from the ſound 
parts, is more difficuſt. 5 


1 P H., | CCCCXXXIL. 15 
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H E N c E ariſe the allowing kale; FW Wan 
a gangrene comes a ſphacelus. From a 
8 the death of the part affected, and a 

infection of the parts adjoining. A gan- 
grene muſt be immediately per Ab a 
Phacelus inſtantly extirpatoll, 


EM A gangrene of the brain; Mia ** bladder, is 


mottal; and in acute diſeaſes occaſions ſudden death, 
chough the wn a 2 e e Rs” e 
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A gangrene in the inſide of the mouth, of the lips, 
noſe, and genitals, is hard to be cure. 
If an inflammation ariſes in theſe parts, that is, the 
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mouth, lips, and noſe, which cannot be diſcuſſed, 
we ſeldom obtain a laudable ſuppuration. For the 


parts being expoſed to the air, and continually 


waſhed with the ſaliva, which is frequently ſharp, are 


eaſily converted into a fetid viſcous humour; and as 


there is a more than ordinary flux of the ſalival juice, 


this diſorder, if not preſently ſtopt, will produce the 
the water-kanker; a diſeaſe frequently in the Low- 


countries. It begins on the inſide of the cheeks, 


gums, lips, tongue, tonſils, &c. with a ſlight red- 
neſs, and ſome pain, with a more than ordinary heat. 
Soon after a white ſpot appears in the middle of the 
red part, which ſurgeons have taken for the firſt ap- 
pearance. of a ſuppuration. The pain then increaſes, 
particularly where the white ſpot is. In the mean 
time the ulceration ſinks deeper, till the whole white 
ſpot, which is a true gangrenous eſchar, falls off. 
But if the caſe be very malignant, and the perſon 
young, the diſorder ſpreads, and the whole ſpot 
ſpreads; at the ſame time the breath is offenſive, 


\ 


the ſaliva fetid, and continually dropping from the 


mouth. 


n This diſorder frequently ariſes from the ſcurvy ; £ 


for this reaſon ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs, treacle, and ſuch 


like remedies, have been directed, but almoſt always 


to little purpoſe. - If the caſe be flight, ſal ammoniac, 


or nitre diflolved in a large quantity of water, with a 
little vinegar or lemon- juice, will be beneficial as a 


gargle, or applied to arts by dipping ſoft linen 


: 


rags in it, But if the diſeaſe ſpreads, and the parts 


grow fetid, the putrefaction muſt be ſtopt with ſpirit 
of ſea ſalt, twenty drops of which muſt be mixed 
with half an ounce of mel roſarum, and the parts af- 
fected rubbed over with it ſeveral times a day; and in 
the worſt caſes ſpirit of ſalt alone will always be 
ſucceſsful. 5235 — 55 ih CE eee N : 
Vor. I. Ce - When 
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When the diſorder affects the lips, there is ſtill 
more to be feared. For when the membrane which 
inveſts. the ſoft ſubſtance of the lips, is eroded, the 
nervous papillz are often expanded to an immenſe 
bulk, and degenerate into a very bad fungous can- 
cer. But if the membrane which lines the infide of 
the noſtrils be corrupted, the bones will be laid bare; 
and as they will not admit of an exfoliation, they 
grow carious, and fall off. A gangrene in theſe parts 
muſt therefore be very difficult to cure. 

Genitals.] For theſe cellular organs have a won- 
derful ſtructure; and when a gangrene is formed, * 
ſpreads very faſt, and is hardly ever cured, . 
nus ingenuouſly confeſſes, that he never ſaw one — 


cover wilo was ſeized with a gangrene of the ſcro- 
tum. _ 
A ſphacelus of the extremities, and of tendinous 
parts, is mortal in aged people. See Aph. 424. | 
A gangrene happening to hydropical, phthyſical, 
and ſcorbutical people, is very bad, and commonly 
the meſſenger of death. 


A gangrene is produced in dropſical people, either 
becauſe the water, preſſing upon the parts, extin- 
guiſhes all motion in them, or growing utrid and 
ſharp, erodes the contiguous N in both which 
caſes there is no room for ho | 

In phthyſical people the vital ftrength is conti- 
nually decreaſing, and the humours daily growing 
more acrimonious ; ſo that we muſt neither expect a 
; aration of what is corrupted, nor a 3 

what is loſt. | 

2 in ſcorbutic perſons, the acrimony of the hu- 
mours, the rupture of the veſſels, and the putrefac- 
tion of the extravaſated humours, are all capable of 
cauſing a grangrene ; it is evident that the cure muſt. 
be very difficult. For this reaſon ſcorbutic ulcers i in 
the legs, are hardly ever properly cicatrized. Þ 

A phacelus that mounts upwards, , and — 4 — 
Wachs deliriums, faintings, eructations, hic- 
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coughs, convulſions, pains, cold ſweats, and drow- 
ſineſs, is the forerunner of death. 


2 or all theſe ſymptoms are ſigns of a diſordered 
ain. 


A livid or black colour, of a dryneſs about ulcers, 


indicate an approaching gangrene, ſphacelus, and 
death. 


This is confirmed by daily experience, and th are 
che worſt ſymptoms in every kate "E 


AP H. ceccxxxXIII. 


1 curative indications in a gangrerie are; 

Fo ſupport the ſtrength. 2. To pre- 
vent the abſorption of the putrid matter into 
the veins. 3. To ſtop and eorre&t the putre- 
faction — begun. | 


T HE vital . is 3 1. By 


ſuch means as ſubdue the internal cauſe of 
the gangrene, (4:22 to 426) excite the ſpirits, 
and preſerve the circulation of the fluids ; hav- 
ing at the fame time a regard to the age, ſex, 
and conſtitution of the patient, and to the ſea- 
ſon of the year; theſe remedies therefore, may 
conſiſt of the cooling or heating kind, as cir- 
cumſtances may require. 2. By ſtrengthening 
and reſtorative aliments. 3. By epithems upon 
toaſted bread, with the things directed in the 
firſt number of this aphoriſm, — to the 

weine or drawn 1 in by the noſtrils. 


_ . Subdue the internal naſe Get 1. his ind 
cation is anſwered by regarding the cauſes of the 
ee wh C' 2 | gangrene. 
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gangrene. Thus, if a putrid ſcurvy has infected the 
blood, every thing will ſupport the vital powers» 
which can oppoſe this putrid acrimony. 

Excite the Spirits.] This is beſt done by the uſe 
of rheniſh wine, mixed with citron juice and. peel, 
with a little of the fragrant ſpices, as cinnamon and 
nutmeg, &c. But if a fever, or intenſe heat forbids 
the uſe of the warmer cardiacs, we may make a very 
cooling one with elder flowers, roſes, &c. mixed 
with vinegar ; which at the ſame time cheers the * 
rits, and emits an agreeable flavor. - 

Preſerve the circulation, &c.] As the 8 
may be impeded either by a fault in the humours 
themſelves, or in the veſſels ; or laftly, by a defect 
in the moving powers; whatever dilutes the fluids, 

15 the veſſels, and excites the moving powers by 
a gentle ſtimulus, will preſerve the motion of the hu- 
mours. Hence decoctions of graſs, burdock roots, 
vipers graſs, the five opening roots, ſaſſaphraſs, the 
woods ſanders, &c. are here very proper. | 
Patients age, ſex, &c.] For a different method 
muſt be uſed in decrepid old age, and in ſtrong 
| young men. See Aph. 193. 

Cooling or heating kind.] Medicines of this kind 
are directed, in the materia medica, under the preſent 
aphoriſm. 5 

2. Reſtorative aliments.] Theſe ſhould be ſuch 
things as abound with nutritious matter, and require 
little or no action of the veſſels and viſcera to aſſimi 

late them into he lthy humours; ſuch as milk, de- 
coctions of bread, oats, barley, &c. veal broth mix- . 
ed with citron juice. See the Materia Medica, under 
tis number of the preſent aphoriſm. | 

3. By epithems.] It is certain there are bibulous 
veins which open through the external ſurface of the 
body, and which abſorb any contiguous fluid or moi- 
ſture, and convey it immediately to the blood. Epi- 
thems are Uſually appliedtothoſe parts where the large 
Weinsdane „ P' under 'the — the 

1 ams, 
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hams, to the neck, &c. But they are not only uſe- 
ful when applied to the veins, but alſo when applied 
to the nerves; for the nerves diſperſed through the 
internal ſurface of the noſe, are ſo affected with the 
fragrancy of new bread juſt drawn out of the oven, 
as to prevent a man from fainting, who is ready to 
fall into a ſyncope from too much fatigue of body. 
For this reaſon epithems are frequently applied to the 
cardia, and to the navil, with very great ſucceſs. See 
the forms in the Mat. Med. 


AP H. ccccxxxv. 


T HE putrid humours are prevented from 
1 entering the veins. 1. By keeping up the 
patient's ſtrength, and conſequently increaſing 
the motion towards the ſurface of the body. 
2. By procuring a diſcharge of it exteraally, by 
fomentations and cataplaſms, made of diapho- 
retic, emollient, and looſening ingredients ; by 
ſcarifications, cupping, leeches, and external 


Warmn. 


1. By keeping up the patient's ſtrength, &c.] We 
learn from dropſies how much the bibulous veins in 
the ſurface of the body are capable of abſorbing, 
when the vital powers are languid; hence it will be 


bhighly neceſſary to keep up the circular motion, ſo 


as to prevent the ingreſs of putrid humours by the 
veins ; and if any are already got into the mals, to 
evacuate them by urine or by ſweat. © _ Kee 
2. By procuring a diſcharge, &c.] We have al- 
ready ſhiewn the advantage of diſcharging matter as 
| ſoon as it comes to maturity, leſt it ſhould infect the 
blood with a purulent cacochymy. But in the cure of 
a gangrene, the corrupted juices ought to be more dili - 
gently thrown outwards, as they are more malignant; 
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and nothing hinders this diſcharge more than when 
the gangrenous ſkin becomes hard and dry, like 
leather ; for if the circulation is increaſed in the yet 
livin Parts, they will be al} corrupted under His 

, We muſt therefore continually foment the 
gangrenous parts by cataplaſms, or fotuſſes, to open 


the pores, and procure a free perſpiration. In the 
Materia Medica there are ſeyera] forms of this nature, 
under the preſent aphoriſm. 


Scarifications.] Theſe are more eſpecially uſeful 
when the panniculus adipoſus is diſtended to a great 
thickneſs, and becomes gangrenous. In this ſtate 
| ſcarifications form outlers, by which the corrupted 
humgurs are diſcharged from within, and room gi- 
yen to thoſe medicines to act which correct the pre- 
ſent putrefaftion, and prevent the future. op. 


ping-glaſſes and leeches are v men as the 
produce much the ſame 3 5 * 


A P H. ccccxxxvl. 


| T HE. incipient putrefaction is corrected, 
| 1. By removing its ſenſible cauſes, (422 
to A 1 


APH, cn. ee 
2. BY corre@ing the proximate cauſe if the 


heat the lit vide. 1. B ar the ſtag- 
nant fluids a LRN i 4.8 fort . | 
ing the Ge, 8 againſt the ſame, 3. And laſtly, 
by procuring motion to the bern Ch 
| 8 21 the eee on fortified, -: 
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A P H. CCCCXXXVIH, 


Tr E fluids are preſerved from putrefaction, 
| by the application of ſalt, vinegar, wine, 
ſpirit of wine, and ſpices. 


Salt.] Sea-ſalt will preſerve the fleſh of animals a 
long time from corruption; but then it hardens the 
fleſh, This falt, and fal - gem, fal- ammoniacum 
and nitre, are the chief remedies in gangrenes, when 
diſſolved in fomentations, and applied to the affected 

. | 3 35 

b Vinegar.] Which reſiſts all putrefaction; and for 
this realon was in great uſe with the ancient phyſici- 
aus in all putrid diſeaſes; and indeed, the ſmell of 
vinegar will revive the ſick in any putrid diſorder. 
Belides, it has this good quality, which ſalt has nor, 
that 1t does not ſo much harden the. fibres, nor coa- 
gulate the fluids, but rather diſſolves the blood, and 
is therefore preferable to the ſtronger acids obtained 
by fire from foſſils or mineral ſalts. 

Wine, and ſpirit of wine.] In Germany they 

reſerve boar's fleſh by maceration in wine; fo that 
it has an antiſceptic quality, and therefore ſuitable to 
this indication. But the ſpirit of wine and alcohol 
prepared from it, is the moſt efficacious remedy 
againſt putrefaction; but then it coagulates the blood 
and its ſerum, and corrugates and contracts the vel- 
ſels. Spirit of wine will be more ſerviceable if dilu- 
ted with water; for then it will preſerve the parts 
from corrupting, without drying up the. veſſels, _ 
Spices. ] There are ſeveral of theſe mentioned in 
the Materia Medica, which have not only a power of 
preſerving dead bodies, but alſo of reviving the 
{trength by their grateful effluvia; the principal of 
which are ſcordium, allearia, rue, ſage, &c, See 


Aph. 338. | 
| 2 8 | | Cc 4 : _ AH 
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Y the ſame remedies the ſolids are * 
©: ng from F 


A FE CCCCXL. 


'T H E ſtagnant fluids are put in motion, I. 

By diluting them with watery liquors drank 
plentifully, and applied alſo to the parts affected. 
2. By ſtimulating the arteries with ſuch medi- 
cines as are of a contrary nature to the diſeaſe. 
3: By moving the fluids by heat, friction and 
_ cordial. 4. By leſſening the quantity of fluids 

and diſtendin g the veſſels, by veneſection. 


All theſe are already 1 K in the comments to 
the preceding aphoriſms. 


A - H. cccexLa. 


a 8 Y theſe remedies, timely applied, 12 85 to 
441,) and frequently renewed, an incipient 


gangrene is very often happily cured by a mild 
correction of the cauſe, and a . ante 


FRE p74 


A P H. CCCCXLY. 


IUT, if the fluids are already the” and 
their fineſt parts exhaled, and, at the ſame 
time, the veſſels deſtroyed, the diſorder will not 
yield to theſe remedies, nor will the corrupted 
parts be reſtored to their healthy ſtate; but the 
adjacent parts will be POE injured by the mo- 


| tion 


Aph. 443, &c. Of a GANGRENE. 3 


tion of the living humours, which cannot be 
exhaled. 


A P H. CCCCXLIIL 


HEREFORE, the whole intention in this 


_ caſe, is, to procure a ſeparation of the 
dead from the living parts. 


AP H. CCCCXLIV. 


Ur this ſeparation i is always performed by 

the force of the vital fluid ruſhing againſt 
the extremities of the gangrenous eſchar, which, 
being there ſuffocated, a ſuppurgtion is, by that 
means produced (317), whence the fibres which 
connect the gangrenous to the ſound parts, will 
be looſened and diſſolved. 


APH. a 


JT T is, therefore, 3 that the cure of a 
gangrene conſiſts, 1. In doing what is direct- 
ed in Aph. 433 to 441. 2. In haſtening the 
ſuppuration. 1 In foftening the eſchar. 


A ” H. ccc XLI. 


iO haſten a ſrijiparntich, it will be ph ; 
- fary to ſcarify the corrupted part down 
to the . ; for, by this means, the too great 
ſuffocation. of the th will be leſſened, and in- 

mod of a ſpreading gangrene, and abſceſs will 
be formed; by which the ſkin, and the gangre- 
nous fat, are, for the moſt part ſeparated from 
che lubjacent, and, as yet, living parts. 


APH. 


394 Of a Ganonzvy, aph. 447, Ke. 


A P H. ccccxlvn. CS 


BY that the blood may: flow more forceably 
into thoſe extremities of the veſſels, leeches, 

cupping-glaſſes, and ſuch like attracting reme- 
dies, frequently applied, will be very beneficial. 


It is here to be obſerved, that all theſe are to take 
place only when the impetus of the vital humours is 
languid; for, when there is a violent fever, it is 
often rather ſerviceable to leffen the too great force 
of the circulation. 

But the Peruvian bark appears to be, from late 
obſervations, a . in the cure of gangrenes and 
mortifications. uſe of this celebrated drug was 
firſt introduced by Mr. Ruſhworth, an eminent ſur- 
geon at Northampton, and communicated to the 
Roy al Society at London. See Philoſoph. Tranſact. 
No. 426. It has ſince been uſed in the cure of gan- 
grenes, and generally with ſucceſs, even when there 
Was no ſign of an intermitting fever, and when the 
gangrene has aroſe from an external cauſe. There are 
many caſes in the Edinburgh Medical Eſays which 
amen he hee of the cortex in theſe es 


A P H, EECEXLYIL, 


Tin ſcarified parts are to be fomented with - 
| hot liquors reſiſting putrefaction; the hard 
 eſchars are to be ae 957 the uſe of eupl- 


lients, þ £ THIS 6 & 7 4 
In the 1 Medica. we are OI W a * 


quor of this nature, which ſtrongly reſiſts putrefac- 
tion; and, alſo, ſome forms of K Which 


1 N . 


wet 


Ir 
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Aph. 449, Kc. Of a GaNRENE. 395 
AP H. ccecxLIX. 


HE mortified parts, which hang looſe, or, 
| are ſeparated from the reſt, and the molli- 
fied, gangrenous eſchars are to be removed by 


the forceps, or ſeiſſars. 


It is here a general rule not to take off any part 


which will give pun to the W or n a 
bleeding. 


1 Pp H. ccecr. 


| 7-9 the whole affected part hot cataplaſms 
are to be continually applied, and their 
heat conſtantly kept up. Theſe cataplaſms are 
to conliſt of emollient, diaphoretic, and ano- 
dyne remedies, 


As the vital humours 5 no motion through the 
23 parts, a due heat will be wanting; this 
ency muſt be ſupplied by external warmth, 
which is wanted only when the eſchars are of a con- 
ſiderable thickneſs ; for the heat of the ſubjacent, 
living parts will, otherwiſe, be ſufficient. In the | 
Materia Medica,, under this. aphoriſin, there is the 
form of a cataplaſm for this purpoſe, 


AP H. ccccil. 


"x: O dreſs the parts ſeldom, will contribute 
h more to this ee than. is . 
e A 
1 Fel ſpread very faſt, there i is ſome rea- 
n to * the parts frequently but, after the 
ure 


396 Of a GaxcRene. Aph. 452, &c. 
fiſſure, which ſeparates the dead from the living parts, 
has appeared, there is then no danger that the diſ- 
caſe will ſpread farther. But, by frequent dreſſing, 

the air gets to the living parts, which is of very dan- 
gerous conſequences, as we demonſtrated in Fe com- 


; 1 on Aph: 204. 
A P H. CECCLIE. 


4 WI E N all theſe means from Aph. 446 to 

452,/have been uſed, the eſchar begins to 
be contracted, the ſcarified parts to become 
moiſt, the ſound margin to ſwell, to look red, 
and ſuppurate; and the dead parts begin to 
TJooſen, which is a ſign that the ſeparation is 
begun, that a ſtop is put to the ſpreading of the 
diſeaſe, and that the part will, in a little time, 
be quite cleanſed. 


r ccc. ot 


Tux EN "95 anodyne, ballamie and di- 
| eſtive medicines are to be applied to the 
jo. ag which is to be dreſſed but ſeldom; and 
all medicines, which render the fibres too rigid, 
are to be avoided : the part is to be kept in a 
ſtate of reſt, and the diforder treated like an 
i 


AP H. CCCCLIV. 


5 the gangrene ariſes from the humours i im- 
pacted by a ſevere froſt, the part affected is 
to be covered over with ſnow, or, with linen- 
clothes, ſoaked in freezing water, until the ſpi- 
culæ of the cold 6 80 drawn into the ſnow, io 
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Aph. 454, &c. Of a GANGRENE. 3097 
the water, or reduced into a fluid ſtate again by 
the return of the vital powers. e 


Water, by a certain degree of cold, loſes its fltũ- 
dity, and is then called ice; in which there is ſome- 
thing capable of paſſing into other contiguous bo- 
dies, whether they be ſolid or fluid. Thus, if ice 
be mixed with ſea-ſalt, the cold will be greatly in- 
creaſed, and, as this cold is increaſed only when the 
ice begins to melt, if you immerge a veſſel, full of 
water, into a mixture of ice and ſea-ſalt,the water 
will be turned into ice, much colder than the firſt: 
and thus, by repeated freezings, the cold may be in- 
creaſed to an immenſe degree. - Theſe properties of 
cold will aſſiſt us in explaining the effects it produces 
in parts of the human body which have been expoſed _ 
to ſevere cold. The heat of the human body, in. 
health, exceeds that of the ambient air, even in the 
hotteſt ſummer ; from whence it is evident, that a 
very conſiderable degree of cold is required to ftiffen . 
the ſoft parts of our bodies; but, as our heat is al- 
ways leſs in our extremities, therefore, the cold is ob- 
ſerveq to ſeize moſtly the fingers, toes, ears, and 
tip of the noſe ; but, as froſt turns water into rigid 
ſpiculæ, ſo may it, for the ſame reaſon, affect our 
humours, which contain a large quantity of water. 
Therefore, the circulation of the fluids, through the 
veſſels, muſt be ſtopped by the freezing cold, which 
deſtroys their fluidity, and converts them into ſolids ; 
whence a gangrene, as appears from the definition of 
it in Aph. 419, And as theſe icy ſpiculæ are ſeated 
in the ſmalleſt, and moſt tender veſſels, it is evident, 
that. if they are put into motion by the ſudden ap- 
plication of heat, frictions, &c. all the veſſels muſt. 
be deſtroyed. . 8 Refs Eh 
As to the cure of this kind of gangrene, we are 

taught, by obſervations, that it conſiſts in the appli- 
cation of cold water, near freezing, to the frozen 
parts; for then that phyſical cauſe, which turned _ 


398 | Of a GANGRENET. Aph. 455. 
fmids into rigid ice, is extracted, and transferred into 
the water. By this means the fluids are reſtored to 
their former ſtate of fluidity, and may be then ſafely 
put in motion by cordials, frictions, and ſtimulating 


A | P H. CCCCLV. 


Fo R, if another method of cure be taken, 
by the application of heat, the part morti- 
tifies, the icy ſpiculæ being put into motion, 


but not drawn out of the frozen part. | 8 88 


This is evident in frozen apples; for if they are 
put to the fire in order to thaw, they loſe all their 

taſte, and ſoon corrupt; but if they are dipped in 
| cold water, they will be covered over with a 
beautiful cruſt of ice; which being ſcraped off, will 
riſe again by immerging the apple in the fame 
water a ſecond time; and being repeated till no 
more ice ariſes, it will then retain its natural taſte, 

and keep a long time after it has been wiped dry. 
The ſame thing happens in the parts of the human 
body; for if they are imprudently expoſed to heat 
before the freezing ſpiculæ have been drawn out by 
application of ſnow, or cold water, they ſoon cor- 
rupt, and mortifying, fall off from the living parts. 


e e H. xl. 
WEE N we have done as directed, in Aph. 
VV. 454, the patient is to be ſupported with 


— 


warm cordials, and even put into a ſweat. 


| Forms of theſe medicines may be ſcen in the Ma- 
teria Medica, under the preſent aphoriſm. I have, 
ſeen an infuſion of ſaſſafras, drank fen. very 


Srvice- 


Aph. 457, &c. Of a SexacEeLvus, &c. 399 


ſerviceable in this caſe; and it is a very cheap, as 
well as efficacious medicine 


of a SPHACELUS or r MORTIFICATION, 
1 P H. CcccLVII. 


I-. a gan grene is already converted into a ſpha- 
_ ® celus, the infected part muſt be removed. 


We have already ſhewn what a ſphacelus is, in 
Aph. 420, and enumerated the ſigns of one in Aph. 
429 3 by which it appears, that no other method of 
cure can be attempted than by a the, parts. 
1 i by the ſphacelus. 


A PH. ccc. vii. 


X UT the removal of the corrupted part i is to 

be effected different ways, according as the 
part is either wholly, or only partly mortified, _ 
or, according to the ſituation of the part, which 

cannot be wholly removed, as the nates, Os ſa- 
crum, os coccygic, the prominent ſpines of the ver- 
* and eminences of the ſcapulq. 


APH. cx. 


Ir F 8 the part is not — to the 
1 very bottom, or cannot be extirpated, we 
are then to endeavour ; 1. To ſtop the progreſs 
of the mortification; and, 2. To remove that 
which is already mortified. 


ö A 


A P H 


400 Of a Srnaczrus, or Aph. 460, &c. 
| A P H. ccc. 


THE progreſs of a mortification is prevented 
by cutting off all communication between 
the dead and the living parts. 


AP H. CCCCLXI. | 


FF\HIS communication is cut off, if a Mad 
ary is made in the ſound parts, parting 
them from thoſe which are dead, either by in- 
cifion, cauterization, or corrofion, taking care 
that they penetrate to a ſufficient depth. = 


Bounds may be preſcribed in this manner to a 
mortification, either by inciſion, the actual cautery, 
or by the application of thoſe cauſtic liquors which, 
in a moment, deſtroy the parts within their contact: 
ſuch as the ſolution of mercury in aq. fortis, recom- 
mended by Belloſte. See Aph. 444, or the butter of 
antimony, eſpecially after it has been made limpid 
by rectification ; for then one may be able to ſet li- 
mits to every ſphacelus, by dipping a penſil bruſh 

in that very harp liquor. Bit this. laſt remedy is 
more eſpecially recommended in theſe caſes, as it is 
compoſed of a moſt concentrated ſpirit of ſea - ſalt, uni- 


ted yith the reguline parts of antimony. 


i A FP H. . CCCCLAIL .. 

T H E corrupted parts are ſeparated, if, hav- 
ing firft ſtopped the progreſs of the morti- 

fication, or, while this is doing, the whole cor- 

rupted be cauterized, or cut down to the ſound 

living parts, and then conſumed by a very acrid 

N N lixi- 


Aph. a Kc. MOR TIFICATION. | 401. 


lixivium ?, applicd hot, till the whole i is turned 
into eſchars ; which are continually to be foft- 
ened, and removed, until you come to the quick, 
JO avoiding rhe Jang parts. 22 3 


A P II. CccIXIII. 


W HEN the figns of health and life appear 
in the parts, 0 are then to be cured as 
an ulcer or a 2 yt ; #13 er "20 


* Pp II. cœcci xrv. 


3U T if one of tie extremities, mortified to 

the very bone, can be taken off, without 
endangering the patient's life, the part ought 
then to be amputated, together with the bone 
itſelf; for the bone being once diveſted of its 
fleſh and veſſels, can neither be nouriſhed, nor 
kept alive. 


When all the ſoft parts are mortified down to the 
bone, nothing then remains but that ſevere remedy, . 
namely, to amputate the mortitied member, in order. 
to. preſerve the reſt of the body ſound. But when 
the parts about the os /acrum and coccyx are mortified, 
the eaſe is then otherwiſe; for the bones are only de- 
prived of their integuments, while they remain ſound 
in every other part, and receive nouriſhment by the 
veſſels of the lateral and ſubjacent Parten 


a, The lixivium ordered for this intention is as follows: Recipe, 
Calc. viv. ex ſaxis exuſtis p. 1. hanc tege cinerum claveliat. p. iii. 
in loco ſubterraneo, liquefacta, filtrataq; ſerva. Calx viva, 
powered and ſprinkled'< on the Part, wall be "I {ervicegale, | 

' * 4 * 55 


* 


. 
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402 Of a SPpHACELVs, or Aph. 46 5, &c. 
AP H. CCCCLXV. 

THIS extirpation in. the fingers and toes, 

and in the metacarpus and metatarſus, is 


performed with a chiſſel and mallet. 


The only danger here is of ſplintering the hone by 
the violence of the blow, which will render the cure 


whole finger or toe is to be taken off in its articula- 
tion with che metatarſal or metacarpal bone, it is then 
more complex. | n 


AP H. CCCCLXVI. 


U in the larger bones, as in the leg and 
"thigh, humerus or arm, a more laborious 
operation is required, as will be obvious from 
what follows in the next aphoriſm. 


It is evident, there will be greater danger of ſplit- 
ting the bones, when they are large, by amputating 
,, Inn AT RY 
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1 S 
T H E place where the amputation is per- 
formed, is determined by the following 


rules: 1. To preſerve as much of the ſound 
e panel — 64 2 art 
| Pal 


Aph. 468, &c. MoRTIFICATION. 403 


part as poſſible. 2. To remove with the greateſt 


exactneſs all the corrupted parts at one and the 
fame operation. 3. To procure to the remain- 
in 8 part, or /ump, the moſt commbdious uſe. 


AP H. CCCCLXVII. 


JP HEREFORE, in all the limbs, except 
the legs, the amputation ought to be made 
in the ſound part neareſt to the diſeaſed, for 
the reaſons given in the above aphoriſm at 
Noe. 1 and 2; but in the legs the amputation 
ought "re to be made a little below the knee, 

for the reaſon | nh at Ne. 3: | £ 


A P H. CCCCLXIX. 


T O perform the amputation, ind 4 to 5 Kniie 

3 happy ſucceſs thereof, it is neceſſary 
to have regard, 1. To the apparatus, or pre- 
paration. 2. To the operation itſelf. 3. To 
the cure of the ſymptoms. 4. To the con- 
ſolidation of the wound. And 5. To the TY 


| plying the loſt limb. 


Vith loops and hooks. 


The preparation is made, 4 26 
1. By compreſſing the large ſanguiferous arteries 
23 bolſters, N by twiſting the ligature 
f the tourniquet over theſe bolſters, or compreſſes in 
tha ſound part, near to the diſeaſed. 
2, By ſtrongly and equally drawing up the parts 
to be inciſed by means of a leather ſtrap or bandage, 


3. By carefully ſecuring the patient, and the part 
to oy amputated. * : 
By bending the II gently, chat the muſcies 


the aſſiſtantꝭ 


464 Of a SpHAacriys; or Aph. 40. 


on not be to much extended, and cui higher: than! 


$ 72 2 „ 4 = : 
4 32 1Kt . i 5 


= . giving ings ore, A cordial anodyne, 
draught. Agas c ee 


42 8 * : 
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A p H. ccc xx. I 


| TP HE amp Nc 5 is "pe: Waben. By a 


ſtrong, am, and well-tempered poles (hy 


kaif ife, obtuſe; on the al carried ſtrongly and 


equally. in a citcle through the integuments to 
the very bone, ſo that the "hoſe pertaſteum may 
be dexterouſly cut by one quick incifion. 2. If 
15855 be two bones i in the part to be amputated, 
intermediate fleſh between the bones is like- 
wile to be divided, with a _ but ſmall cat- 


lin, or two- ed knife. The parts thus 
0 


divided, are to > dran fro each other by the 
aſſiſtants, in order to make an opening for the 
ſaw, that it may. not touch the. £d es of the 1 in- 
cifion. 4. Then the bone is to: be cut through 
with a ſharp, thin, ſtrong, and tenſe ſaw, which 
is to be moved with a perpendicular, ſtrong, and 
equal motion, beginning firſt to cut the ſmaller 
bone, when there are two, and afterwards the 
larger, leaſt the weaker bone ſhould be ſplintered 
by the force of the ſaw falling upon it. 5. By 
tõ artfully inflecting the bones, during 
the operation, that tlie motion wy he _ a 


be more n 228 v9 320; 01 


1 1 T5 ; TY I 
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"AN hemorrhage, which is the firſt Hape | 


"that attends an amputation, ought to; be 


— Knee, 7 By drawing oy 


Aph, 472. MokraracarriοN. 495, 
the veſſels with a pair of ſpring "Ra after 
they have be pg by a diſcharge of 
blood, and by tying up the veſſels, if they are 

large; or elſe by binding the veſſels with a thitady 
patied'throuphtwo'erooked needles, which are. 
to be fixed on each ſide of the ane do By 

the 2 lication of actual cauteries. 3 B pled- 
| bed in/a{olution/ of vitriol apiglied ito 
| Sy veſtels ; 25 by abſorbents applied to the: 
other parts. 42 Weta over the bone the 
liying parts, wh ich 8 drawn Packs as men- 
tioned in Aph. 469. No. 2. 5. By appl. ing A, 
bladder over the ſtump, filled OE, me fl ſkins, 
gent powder. 6 By arc tentis a. bandage laid, 
over the whole dreſſings 2 By kung aer 

"tient ſtill, by tocuring. im ow 
e a proper 1 Srwad of diet.” we? 


3 * 3 cccc xx. e : 


F H E DOS: is healed by procuring a 2280 
I exfoliation, and preventing a caries, whic 
may be done, by immediately applying a com- 
preſs, 3 tincture of r 6 made 
fin of wine. ern A ons Sat on 7 


But it is not erde pee to promote the” ex· 
foliation of the amputated bone, tay there : ſeldom 


pens a ſeparation of 'an viſible : parts from the 
Fi ba | in fourteen Anput hoy, Monro: obſerved 


Wo in which there was the LAG gangs" 
xtolation. a e 29) 25 L, 
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406 Of a SrnAcrfvs, or Aph. 343. 
AP H. ccclxx u. 


Bur in curing the ſtump, we are to ob- 
ſerve the rules laid down for the cure of 
wounds in Aph. 189, and from 192 to 210. 


Though the amputation of a limb is dexterouſly 
preformed, and all the cautions before enumerated 
ve been ſtrictly obſerved; yet there are ſome bad 
, conſequences, that cannot eaſily be prevented, nor 
even removed by any art. It was obſerved before, 
in the comment to Aph. 172. Ne. 1. that the cure 
of wounds ſometimes very difficult from the 
_— of matter daily collected upon the ſurface of 
broad a wound, as muſt be made in the amputa- 
tion of the larger limbs; for by the frequent abſter- 
tion of the matter, the wound. often degenerates into 
the nature of an iſſue, diſcharging an incredible quan- 
tity of matter, which conſumes the whole body in a 
little time with a true maraſmus. Beſides, if the 
matter remains too long upon the ſurface of a large 
wound, it becomes acrid by ſtagnation and heat, and 
will be abſorbed by the bibulous veins, and infect 
the whole maſs. with a putrid cachochymia, from 
hence again follow many of the worſt conſequences. 
But dreſſing the ſtump ſeldom, will prevent too 
great a waſte of the juices, and a plentiful uſe of 
vulnerary decoctions will dilute the abſorbed mat- 
ter, and diſcharge it either by ſweat or urin. 
But the worſt ſymptom which-attends theſe opera- 
tions, is convulſions, which not only ſeize the pa- 
gent immediately, but ſometimes a long while after, 
when every thing ſeems to be in a fair way. The 
beſt method that art affords in theſe lamentable caſes, 
is to relax the whole body, more eſpecially the part 
affected, by the application of ſoft oils, emollient 
fomentations, warm vapours, &c. as recommende 


Pw” 


Aph. 474.  MorTiricaTION. 4.07 


in the comment to Aph. 234. N*. 3. Parey has a 
remarkable caſe, proving the efficacy of theſe reme- 
dies, in lib. xii. p. 309. 7 2 


Ar H. CCCCLXXIV. 
JF the patient who has Joſt a limb has the 


organs of chylification and ſanguification very 
found and ſtrong, the ſymptoms of a plethora 
very often follow, to remove the cauſe of which, 
bleeding is to be directed and repeated, and a 
{pare diet preſcribed, as circumſtances may re- 
quire. | | | 5 


For there is as much chyle and blood prepared 
from the aliments taken, as before the loſs of the 
limb, and fewer veſſels to contain it; and thus a 
plethora will be gradually accumulated, which can 
only be removed by repeated bleedings. At the 
ſame time ſuch a diet is to be ordered as may be ſut- 
ficient 10 ſupport the ſtrength, without — 
too much the quantity of the fluids. Without theſe 
cautions are obſerved, there is great reaſon to fear a 
rupture of the veſſels, whence an apoplexy, ſpitting 
of blood, &c. unleſs nature is able to remove-the 
plethora by ſome ſalutary criſis, as by bleeding at 
the noſe, bloody ſtools, &c. And unleſs the ple- 
thora is removed, either by nature or art, it fre- 
quently happens, that the redundant blood flows 
either to the thorax or lungs, and then occaſions a 
peripneumony, pleuriſy, or ſpitting of blood. Hence 
Bennet lays it down as a practical rule, that crooked 
or humpbacked people, and thoſe who have loſt 
limbs by amputation, are more frequently troubled 
with defluxions, and are in greater danger of a pul- 
monary conſumption than other s. | 


Dd 4: +: A P H. 


go ob Brown's: Tg avs, Kc. 
©: 56! F416» * 2822 10 221 
lt Si re m co. =p 
HE damage 8 * 5 ok of. a 
limb, is in part ſupplied by an artificial 
one; concerning which, you may conſult FRF 
benen, Hildanus, Solingen, and Parey. 


; i"'Theſe authors Have given us terer figures of arti: 
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1770 actuel fire, or any body Weh 085 8 
fire in it, is applicd 1 to our. bodies, there fol- 
Jows/a deſtruction of the (mall, veſſels in the 
part, and an extravaſation of their humours, 
which vary according ito the difference of the 
cauſe, the . it, and the nature of the 
de 
TN boiling water is 0 to any part i the body, 
i foon ruptures the. ſmall veſſe $ which connect he | 
cuticle to the ſkin, and raiſes it into a bliſter ; but when 
the heat i is greater than that of boiling water, it a 
ſtroys a greater number of veſſels; for inſtance, . A 


red-hot iron in an inſtant ee ay par 00 a 
e which 1 it douche. a 1 115 


he bones; z yet it neither ſhews nfl of light or 
Lurning. 
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burning. In this caſe the fire it is ſaid to be con- 
cealed, notwithſtanding it produces ſuch ſenſible ef- 
fects, as a deſtruction of the {mall veſſels, an extra- 
vaſation and coagulation of their fluids. Re Me 
+ Phe effects of 5 ba: oy to the body vary accord- 
ing to the difference of the cauſe. ' Fire indeed ſtems 
to be in its own nature one and the ſame thing; but 
pure fire can be but rarely applied to any part of 
the body, ſince it is generally contained in all other 
bodies. Even the flame of the pureſt alcohol is not 
ſimple fire, but has water in it. The ſolar rays col- 
lected by burning-glafles are the only pure fire; in 
all other experiments, fire requires fuel to ſupport 
it, or is united to other bodies. But theſe bodies 


* 


heit's thermometer, and cannot be heated more, 
though the fire be increaſed. But olive and linſeed 


iron applied to the {kin but one moment, will indeed 
burn it, though Hightiy; but if it is I upon 
the part a longer time, it will deſtroy all o the bone, 
Hence burning with boiling pitch, is more dangerous 
than with ail, becauſe by its tenacity it adheres firmly 


to the ſkin, whereas oil ſoon runs off. 


Nature 


— 


419 Of BUR NS. Aph. 477. 
Nature of the part affected.] This will again make 
another difference : for ſmiths, who are daily. em- 
med in making anchors, have the palms of their 
ands extremely hard and inſenſible, like horn, and 
can hold burning coals, and even iron hot from the 
furnace. without danger; ; yet the ſame workmen, 
when they ſleep by the fire, have the ſkin of their 
legs often burnt, and en NPI ee e 
Warn of ſuch fire. OY 


A P H. ' CCCCLXXVIL 


HE different degrees of this variety of 

effects in burns, reſemble thoſe obſerved 
Gi the firſt and ſlighteſt degree of inflamma- 
tion to the moſt ſevere. * 2 


- The Walk 1 fire does no more than a fol 2. 
celus, which corrupts the hole; but a flight action 
df fire, though troubleſome, will excite a kind 'of 
| os & _— OY almoft like a eryſipelas; and 
the fire, the rumour and redneſs wk | 
be BS increaſed, 1 8 2 00 produce a true phlegmon. If 
the fire be ſtill acrated. bliſters will be raiſed, 
and all the 5 — of a gang; ene from a violent inflam- 
mation will ap e, there may be as man 
different degrees ren the ſmalleſt 50 the greate 
burn, as there may be intermediate degrees between 
cos, diebe eryfpelas, and che moſt perfect 221 | 
ce us. Va 


nnn. cc Xxvn. 


I v E the phenomina, diagnoſis, 4nd 
1 F thoſe 
. bf inflammations. | N 


> > 
4 4 R *% 


Fot as” inflamimnations terminate in differen» ways, 
according to their intenſity, 0 do burns alſo. 
abr T AP H. 
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AP H. CCCCLXXIX. 
N. OR does the cure differ: antiphlogiſtic 


drinks, proper in ce ane are al- 


15 neceſſary in burns. 


In the following aphoriſns will be laid down the 
method of cure proper to each degree of burning; 
for there is but one remedy that can be univerſally 
recommended in all the ſpecies of . _ that 


is this noone drone. es, 
| & F H. cx. 


| A Burning within the limits of A refolyable'ir in- 
. In (386) is cured. by ſuch reme- 
dies as preſerve the fluids. from corruption, and 
keep them in motion; and by ſuch as open and 
preſerve the veſſels, which is obtained by a 


plying to the part a moderate degree of fire, by 
fomentations, cataplaſms, (395 to 402.) by 
waſhed butter, and by ſpirit of wine, and 4 
little vitriol. | 


3 light burn requires neither weng nor purg- 
ing, but only topical remedies; and when it only 
cauſes a reſoluble inflammation, the cure is eaſy, and 
even often N by the different remedies kept 
jn families for that purpoſe. But what ſeems a little 
ſurpriſing is, that the beſt ſurgeons ſhould recom- 
mend medicines c . Spry virtues in theſe accidents, 
as emollients ingents, attrahents and repel- 
Lants, &c. Thus Parey orders the juices of purſlane, 
lettuce, plantain, &c. mixed up with the white of 
an egg, and a mixture of clay and vinegar, or 


wh: mx with e or roch-allum . in 


6 
N { 
1 
1 j 
] 5 

| 
: 
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water; and obſerve Bop tha that on onions beat to a cataplaſm 


with a little fals; hed with great ſucceſs. It 
28 general caution given _— almoſt all ſurgeons, that 
temedies apphed at the begia beginning — 45 je 
frequently -renewed;nuncil the paiq is abate 
Parey expreſſes it, till the Gre fog ren en evg 
It may be aſked, whether fire applied to any part 
ef the body, des not unitegig u for a time and 
whether may, not be extracted ig, the, lame manner 
that the ic. ſpieulæ ate drayn out of, trogen bodies 
by Jpow, or cold water ? It. is at bal 
| certain, that by a prudent appli ˖ of fire 
pain is abated in the burnt part, and ar (Ge Tha 
removed. Hence; Is has aſſerted, that 90 5 18 
its own antidote. 
.n or example, 4 
rig e TBD Ker cen the 5 Ke held 1 yh 
re till it perceives; 17 agreeable h at, then the 
and i is to be held at t ene ee from the 
ain will at firſt increaſe, but · bon after — 
aljats; if the right-hind is 'heldis little nearer ti chę 
| — 19H pain vil again rmescfad ſoon after 
ö SHA UF 1855 $7459 g T 10 
- By. fomentations,” cataplaſms, e. * 8 
teria Medica there are ſeveral forms of this nature; 
but they are all moſt ſerviceable when applied warm, 
and, frequently repewed till rhe Pain is eaſed, The ; 
ſatürhine em plaſters; "wit ""Friirmnertts e of the fame 
kind, and the” ſof telt Oils“ ate Aikeviſe equally _Ter< 
viceable,  Sydenhim © prefers irit 'of © rd. 900 
0 Pape yer. Aud at inen rags are — 
in It, and immediately applied to the Parts, an 
_ till the pain” is remove A little vitriol 
2400 ed to the ff fr Vin be es by beneficial. But all 
theſe remedies are obly ſerviceable ing 
HY to- & carried off by reſolütiop; 
are gel ſtroyed, of their fluids fo. cotidillatddetchide'n 
7-wlihion cannot he. expected, "nother” method of 
cures requi uired;” Which we ffrall explain in the 0. 
10 Wing aphoriſm. | a APH. 
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(ey 


from the ſkin being turned into a cruſt 


Y and eroded, or elſe raiſed into bliſters, is cured 


as an inflammation, namely, by fomentations, 
Ser emollients, and — Ugeſtives, (402 
to 454.) 2 t WI $54 Err 5 © 5p 


"When, burns cannot be ny hs a. mild —— 
tion, but threaten a gangrene, then a; ſuppuration 


is to be promoted, in order to ſeparate thoſe parts of 


the ſolids and fluids which have been changed by the 
fire, and this is effected by the moſt emollient cata- 
plaſms and fomentations. But it is to be e ee 
that veſications, in the burnt part, are not al 
ſigns of a gangrene; for, if th ey appear immediate 
or, after a few hours, and are turgid, with a limpid. 
water, without any dryneſs or hardneſs in the ſubja- 
cent ſkin, there is room to hope, that ſuch a burn 


may; be « cured without A e See Aph. 402, 


7 


& ſeq. 2211 


Ry A s . 
$5 5 23x — * 
* 


* 5 AP . ccccLX XXI. 


BURN, 1 has already e gan- 
1411 grenous eſchars, or, a perfect mortifica- 
tion, is to be cured like thoſe: diſeaſes, tliat is, 
as a gangrene, and a . See Aph. 419 
to 476. 2-77 3 £ ; 10 


When the veſſels" are 6 much deſtroyed by burn- 
ing, or the humours ſo much e as to in- 
tercept the circulation, a true gang 
if che diſeaſe penetrates to the Bone, 
5 eee Efes nud. e, 2 ſepd⸗ 


2 a. 9 SES . ws 42 ratiog 
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Aue. hn tends to a gangrene, ben | 
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ration ought to be made of the dead, from the living 


| r See 
Aph. 444. But, if part is burnt, either by 


fire, by r, bo oil, or the l 
the eſchar is {o Thick and 3 often to a 
ſcarifications to ſeparate the dead from = liv- 
g parts. The moſt emollient ointments, with ca- 
ns and fomentations of the like kind are the 
7 remedies ſerviceable here. Even ſpirit of wine 
in this caſe, not only harden the. eſchars, but 
increaſe all the bad ſymptoms. But when all the 
ſoft parts are deſtroyed by burns, even to the bones, 


then remains but amputation; an inſtance of 
| this kind HEME tt La Morte, tom. f. pag. 25 : 


7 5 A * H. cccclxxxili 


E R E is 10 wound, ' where ir Wi inbre 
difficult to e a Oy ſcar, =. 
in a burn. 3 


' What a cicatrix or "IT is, has 1 exphiingd' in 
Aph. 217. In burns that may be cured without ſup- 
puration, there will be no ſcar remaining ; but, when 
a violent ſuppuration, or a gangrene as deſtroyed 
te ſkin, and panniculus adipoſus, it is then one of the 

| teſt difficulties to cure the wound without'a de- 
rming ſear. The moſt emollient remedies are here 
required, in order to lengthen the we ria 
may fl up more of the Jl ſubſtance. 1 51 


of a $cinnnvs. 925 
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A cs (392) may ariſe Has any 

cauſe which coagulates, thickens, and dries 
the fluids in the glands. The ſeat, therefore, 
of a ſeirrhus may be i in every gland, but more 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially in thoſe which contain fluids that 
eaſily thicken, or which, from their ſituation, ; 
are readily diſpoſed to Ragnation. Hence, a 
ſcirrhus more frequently happens in the eyes, 
noſe, mouth, arm-pits, groin, Fanereas, me- 
ſentery, ny” . 


We are now come to the laſt way in which inflam- | 
mations terminate, when they are neither reſolved, 
nor yet ſeparate the viciated parts from thoſe which: 
are ſound and healthy. See Aph. 392. Galen ſays, 
that hardneſs and abſence of pain accompany every 
ſcirrhus, and, that in the worſt ſpecies of theſe tu- 
mours, there is an inſenſibility. But he alſo ob- 
ſerves, that theſe ſcirrhoſities are ſeated not only in 
the glands, but in other parts of the body. Ir is cer- 
rain that theſe indurations are found in other parts 
of the body as well in the glands, but then they 
terminate in a very different manner, and do not ſo 
readily degenerate into a cancer; and may, therefore, 

with propriety, be termed ſcirrhus tumours for the 
ſake of diſtinction. 

But the ſeat of a true ſcirrhus is always in ſore 
land or hollow receptacle, whoſe ſides conſiſt of all 
cinds of veſſels, into which a particular humour is 

depoſited from the open. mouths of the ſmalleſt arre- 
_ ries, ſecreted from the blood, brought thither by the 
arterial fabric, and, being afterwards collected by 
the emiſſary of the gland, aſſes from its cavity to 
ſerve for various uſes in different parts of the body. 
All the fluids, therefore, ſeparated by the glands, may 
be ſo inſpiſſated and indurated as to give riſe to a ſcir- 
rhus. Ap external compreſſure, by obſtructing the 
emiſſaries of the glands, may like w * er the 
fame diſorder; for then the follicle of the glands 
being diſtended by the confined fluids, the chime 
part only i is abſorbed by the veins, or elſe diſcharged 
by the obſtructed emiffaries of the gland itſelf ; and 
the groſſer parts being collected and accumulated. 


will 


as 1 Aph. 484. 


will diſtend the follicle of the gland, and compreſs. 
the ſmall veſſels diſperſed through the membranes of 
the g gland, whence Vit follow a tumour and hard- 


neſs; and the netves, difperfed through the fabric of 
the gland, being allo compreſſed, the gland will be 
inſenſible of pain. A ſcirrhus may alſo. ariſe in other 
parts of the body without the intervention of  folli- 
cles or cells, the ſecreted fluid being collected in ſome 
common receptacle. Thus, the artery which conveys 
the blood tu. the teſtes, tranſmits the ſame to the 
correſponding vein, and then dividing into an infi- 
nite number of ſmall branches, compoſes almoſt the 
vhole ſubſtance of the teſticle, and diſcharges into 
one common receptacle, a particular humour ſecreted 
from the blood by this wonderful fabrie. If now 
the free diſcharge: of this tumour, collected in the 
common receptacle be, by any cauſe obſtructed, the 
ſame diſorder will: follow, and the teſticle will be 
diſtended into a hard, indolent humour, that is, will 
become ſcirrhus :; and, when it is thus indurated, 

may eaſily degenerate into a cancer, a8 we are aſſured 
by numerous practical obſervations. 

But a ſcirrhus may, likewiſe, take place. 1 * che 
other viſcera. Fer the bile in the byer; 1 is ſecreted 
from the blood bg the ven peri, which is diſperſed. 
in very ſmall branches thraugh the whole ſubſtance 
of it: which being hence geg ved, inte the large 
hepatic duct, is by it — * into the inteſtines. 

If this duct, or the ſmaller branches which open into 
it, be obſtructed, or compreſſed, by a ſtagnation or; 
inſpiſſation of che bile, e gor at leaſt a ꝓart of 
it. may be diſtended into a ſc 


ierhpus tumour Which 
is greatly promoted hy ts. desde ee 
mne the vena porta kao: 8 
As a ſcirrhus may ariſe fromm. an) cauſe cat coagu- 
lates, inſpiſtcs/gr.dries; up the glandular juices, it 
is evident, that this diſorder will moſt frequently ariſe 
in. thoſe, 1 05 where Ne ee e wry viſcid 
a Da: . gc be: £237 - humour | 
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humour, or one that ſoon becomes viſcid. Hence a 
ſcirrhus is frequently produced in the eyes, c. 
In the eyes.] The ſebacous glands in the margins 


of eye-lids, prepare an unctuous matter to lubricate 
and defend them from the injuries which may ariſe 

from their mutual attrition againſt each other: if 
their emiſſary ducts are obſtructed, they may ſwell, 
and occaſion ſcirrhous tumoursz and the glandula 
innominata here ſeated, is likewiſe liable to the ſame 
diſeaſes ; and the caruncle, ſeated in the larger can- 
thus of the eye, ſometimes becomes ſcirrhous, and 
enlarges itſelf to a conſiderable bulk, as appears from 
Hildanus. 5 

Noſe.] The mucous membrane, which inveſts 
the cavity of the noſe, is beſet with a great number 
of ſmall glandular bodies; and as the fluid, ſeparated 
by theſe glands, is eaſily inſpiſſated, a ſcirrhus is rea- 
dily formed in this membrane. 


Mouth. ] The internal parts of the mouth are fun- 


niſhed with mucous cryptz. The bones of the pa- 
late are mveſted with a callous membrane, and the 
uvula, tonſils, velum pendulum palati, and the mu- 


cous membrane have great numbers of theſe mucous 


follicles. The back part of the fauces has alſo nu- 


merous mucous lacunæ of the like nature. It is, 


therefore, no wonder that ſcirrhous tumours are ſo 


3 obſerved in theſe parts. 
ſts.] Milk being, of its own nature, very apt 


to ſtagnate, will, by ſtagnating in the dilated lacti- 


feserous veſſels, ſeparate into whey, and a thick craſ- 


ſamentum; but the ſerous part will eſcape through 


the ſmall ducts oſ the nipple, or return back again 
into the blood; : whence the craſſamentum being de- 
prived of its fluid ſerum, will ſtagnate in the lacti- 
ferous veſſels, and drying, by degrees, will, at | 
form an almoſt irreſolvable ſcirrhus. 3 


Arms pits and groin;] It was obſerved in the cot - 
ment to Aph. 410, hs the glands of theſe prog wt = 


well adapted. to receive humours from the whole maſs 
" HS MOGE- OS oe 
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ef blood; ſometimes even in health, as well as in 
diſeaſes. Hence tumours often riſe very ſuddenly in 


theſe glands, which often prove very obſtinate, either 


from the nature of the impacted matter, or from the 
intricate texture of their veſſels, which leſſens the 
ulſe of the arterial fluid upon the obſtructed parts. 
When an inveterate ſcirrhus is ſeated in the breaſts, 
there is generally an induration of the ſubaxillary 
glands. And, in the venereal diſeaſe, the inguinal 
glands are ſeized with ſcirrhi that are very difficult 
cure. But ſcirrhous tumours are not only ob- 
ſerved in the external parts, but alſo in the internal, 
and give riſe to the moſt obſtinate chronical diſeaſes, 


1 


as Ac from Ae de ehe obſervations. 


” a . cccclxxxv. 


Hues a ſcirchus may be produced by : an 


11 inflammation (392); a ſtagnation, in- 
duration and coagulation 5 the milk into a 
ſubſtance like cheeſe; by a contuſion (324); 

by violent attrition ; by an anthrax and bubo; 


and by ulcers too ſpeedily healed ; by an artra- 


biliary diſpoſition in, the blood, or bile, eſpe- 
cially when the menen or hæmorrhoidal flux 
is ſuppreſſed; by a fapideſcent, thick, auſtere, 
and chalky matter; by a melancholy life, coarſe 


diet, and by an heridttaryy diſpoſition. 5 p 


N 


| ad this inn are churnerditd the principal cau- 
4 &5 from whence: ſcirrhous tumours may artſe;/' 


-Inflammation.] Inflammations, which Have been 
badly cured, leave ſcirrhous nds, not only in 
the glands, but allo. in} othier parts. The ancient 
-phyſicians 'obſerved-this origin ef à ſcirrhus. Thus 
Aretæus; if the liver is nat ſuppurated by a phleg- 
mon, ir is 8 the humour will, in p by 
1 Ye 1 hl ce 


treat of a pleuriſy. T £ 
Buy a ſtagnation, &c.] See what has been ſaid on 
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te ceſs of time, be changed into a ſcirrhus.“ Lib. 1. 


-P- 42. And perhaps this diſorder often ariſes after 
inflammatory fevers in parts that are not glandular; 
when by frequent bleeding the vital powers are ſo 
much weakened, that their unpulſe is nor ſufficient 
to remove the obſtructing particles in converging veſ- 
ſels, nor yet to ſeparate them by a mild ſuppuration. 
Hence we likewiſe often meet with adheſions of the 


lungs to the pleura, after violent pleuriſies, not well 


_ cured ; as will appear hereafter when we come to 


— 


this ſubject in the preceding aphoriſm. A ſcirrhus, 
more eſpecially, ariſes from this cauſe in the breaſts 
of women who ſuckle their children. 2 

 Contuſion..)] See Aphoriſm 324; where we have 


ſhewn that a ſcirrhus of the glands often ariſes from 


contuſions. x 


. 


Voiiolent attrition. ]. Becauſe from thence a violent 


inflammation, and all its conſequences, may follow. 


Anthrax and buho.] What theſe are has been 


explained in the comment to Aph. 416. 
Ulcers too ſpeedily healed.] When a phlegmon is 
converted into an abſceſs, the middle is ſoft and ripe, 


while the circumference is hard. But it ſometimes 


happens, that the tenſe integuments, macerated by 
cataplaſms, break of themſelves, while the tumour 
remains, crude and hard. If then ſuch an ulcer is not 


kept open for a long time, a ſcirrhus hardneſs fre- 


quently remains; which yet may be diſperſed, if it 
is not ſeated in glandular parts. But when ſuch a 
hardneſs is left in the breaſts after a ſuppuration 


8 badly treated, it frequently occaſions an irreſolvable 


ſcirrhus. || Venereal-buboes, tending to ſuppuration. 


and opened before they are brought to maturity, are 


often the cauſes of obſtinate ſcirrhi. 


Atrabiliary diſpoſition of the blood, or bile. 


Whenever the arterial blood looſes its more fluid 
parts, either by violent exerciſe, or long continued 


port Le paſſions _ 
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aſſions of the mind, the remaining part becomes 
lacker than uſual, and almoſt as tenacious as pitch, 

and conſequently paſſes with difficulty through the 

 fmalleſt extremities of converging veſſels. This te- 
nacious matter, ſo apt to form obſtructions, is term- 
ed atrabilis. Such a thick matter, formed by inſpiſ- 
fated bile, is alſo called by the ſame name; but 
this is much more acrimonious, and more inelined to 
putrefaction, than the former. The ancient phyſi- 
cians always accuſe the atrabilis as the cauſe of 
ſcirrhi and cancers ; and Galen acknowledges only 
this origin of a cancer. They were led into this opi- 
nion from obſerving the veins in the parts affected, 
full of thick and black blood; but the cauſe of this 

will be explained hereafter, in the hiſtory of a 

cancer. pt | 5 45 . 1 5 ä 15 | . | a b 

When the menſtrual flux is ſuppreſſed. ] Great 
changes are produced in the ſex when the menſes be- 
gin firſt to appear; and alſo when they begin to ceaſe 
in elderly women, or ſuch as are paſt. child-bearing. 

We learn from obſervations, that about this time 

ſcirrhus tumours often ariſe in the uterus. and ovaria, 

from an, obſtruction and ſtuffing of their veſſels. Dio- 
nis obſerves, that out of twenty women afflicted with 
cancers, fifteen of them are ſeized with the diſorder 
between the forty-fifth and fiftieth year of their age. 

Or hæmorrhoidal.] For the hæmorrhoidal veſſels 
diſcharge the atrabilitary matter of the blood, which 
would otherwiſe be retained, and form the moſt ob- 
nate obſtruction g nt en 

A lapideſcent, thick, &c.] It is certain, from 
numberieſs inſtances, that a matter is Jodged in the 
moſt limpid fluids of gur bodies, from whence very 
hard ſtones may be formed. The meſenteric glands 
have been found ſcirrhous, and turgid with a chalky 
matter z and indeed ſtones have been found in'every 
part of the body, even in the brain itſelf, The like 

cConcretions are formed in glandular parts, they pra- 
duce the moſt ſtubborn ſcirr © 


* 
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A melancholy life.] We ſhall hereafter ſhew how 
the atrabilis, when it predominates in the blood, and 
eſpecially when it ſtagnates in the abdominal viſcera, 
| produces an aſtoniſhing anguiſh and grief. A me- 
lancholy life may therefore generate this atrabihary 
matter, and give riſe to a ſeurrhus. l 
Coarſe diet.] Auſtere, hard and dry aliments, 
taken for a conſtancy, eſpecially when little or no 
exerciſe is uſed, muſt produce obſtinate obſtructions 
in che abdomial Ffcerr a. 

_. Hereditary diſpoſition.] It is certain that con- 
ſumption., epilepſies, gout, &c. paſs from fathers 


other diſeaſes. 
A H. CCCCLXXXVI. 


TH E effects of a ſcirrhus already formed, 
are to take up the adjacent parts by its 
| Increaſed bulk, to preſs and compreſs them; 
to-injure the functions, both of the ſcirchus and 
adjacent parts: whence ariſe inflammations, 
ſuppurations, gangrenes, palſies, atrophies, mor- 

ifications, ſterility, difficult labours, tne illiac 

aſſion, and many other diſorders; which may 

e eãſily deduced from the nature and office of 
the injured and gomprefſing part. 2 


to their children; and the ſame is alſo true of many 


The effects of, a ſcirrhus may be very different * 


thus one ariſing from an external cauſe in the breaſts 
of à perſon of a good habit, may continue to old age 
without giving any uneaſineſs ; whereas one ſeated in 
the æſophagus, or adjacent parts, after tormenting 
the . for mas mods TEE the 

aſſage of every thing into the ſtomach, will prove 
1 laſt. 1 85 the OS of every particular 
ſymptom which attends a ſcirrhus as a_ cauſe, will 
depend on our knowing the functions injured in the 
. a 
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affected parts; the principal of which are enume- 


rated in this aphoriſm; namely, 


: 


* Inflammations, ſuppurations, gangrenes.] As 4 
ſcirrhus may cauſe obſtructions by an external com- 
preſſure, it is very evident that it may produce an 
inflammation, and all its conſequences. But it is to 
be obſerved, that a confirmed ſcirrhus can never ſup- 
58757 the circunyacent parts compreſſed by the 
WW // OO ES- 
Palſies,] In order to move the voluntary muſcles, 
a free commerce 1s neceſſary through the nerves, be- 
twixt the brain and the muſcles ; if, therefore, the 
nerve which leads to a muſcle is compreſſed in 
any part of its courſe. from the brain, that muſcle 
will become paralytic. If a large trunk of nerves, 
leading to ſome conſiderable part of the body, is com- 
preſſed by ſuch a cauſe, that member will be rend- 
ered perfectly paralit le. 
Atrophies.] See Aph. 161. For if a ſcirrhus 
compreſſes” an artery in its courſe to any part, fo as 
do prevent the circulation of the blood through it, 
that part muſt waſte e. | | 


-- Sterility:} Sterility in either ſex. may ariſe from 
ſcirrhoſities in the organs of generatiqp, as appears 
from numerous practical obſeryations. But the cauſes 
of ſterility are more frequent in.the female ſex than 
- . Difficult labours.] In order to exclude tlie foetus, 
it is neceſſary that the uterus, its orifice, and vagina, 
| Thould be eaſily expanded; but if theſe parts are 
hardened by a ſcirrhus, or if tumours of the like na- 
ture are formed in the adjacent parts, it is very evi. 
dent that the birth may be rendered extremely diffi- 
cult, and even impoſſib le. 
Iliac paſſion.] Any cauſe that can fo ſtraiten the 


capacity of the inteſtinal tube in any part, as to pre- 
vent the fæces, &c. from paſſing forward by the pe- 
riſtaltic motion, may 3 ner Mis diſeaſe. There- 
fore, a ſcirrhus, Wer compreſſing by its weight, or 
: 8 "8 ſtopping 
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ſtopping up the cavity of the inteſtine, often gives 
riſe to this diſorder, as appears from the obſervations 


of Hildanus and others. It now remains for us to 


treat of the diagnoſis and prognoſis of a ſcirrhus. 
A H. CCCCXXXLVIL 5 


A Scirrhus is known from its cauſes, from its 
effects, and ſymptoms, from the part af- 
fected, and from the conſtitution of the pa- 


CV 
An external ſcirrhus is eaſily diſcoyered but it is 


not fo eaſy to diſcover one concealed in the internal 
parts. However, if we conſider attentively the 


following particulars, it will help us greatly to find 
our tle onictire c 702" 0 O88 

Cauſes.] Thus, if the prediſpoſing cauſes are an 
atrabiliary ſpiſſitude of the blood and humours, 
a coarſe, auſtere diet, long continued without exer- 
ciſe,—ſorrowful affactions of the mind, contuſions, 


irreſolvable inflammations, — ſuppreſſions of the uſual _ 


4 


diſcharges, &c. there is juſt reaſon to ſuſpect a 


ſcirrhus. bY wh morn | 
Effects.] A ſcirrhus always injures the functions of 
the part in which it is ſeated, and often diſturbs the 
action of the adjacent parts. Thus, if after an inflam- 
matory diſorder of the thorax, that does not termi- 
nate either by a reſolution or fuppuration, a dyſp=. 
næa and dry cough will remain, and theſe diſorders 
vill increaſe upon the leaſt exerciſe, or after eating a 
plentiful meat. In this caſe we have reaſon to con- 
clude, that a ſcirrhus is formed in the lungs, which, 
by its bulk, compreſſing the air veſſels; renders the re- 
ſpiration difficult. It is true, a latent vomica in the 
lungs will produce the ſame effects; but then che anx- 
iety here will increaſe as the matter increaſeth, until the 


patient is either ſuffocated, or reheyed by a rupture 


of the vomica. Add to this, that an hectic fever con- 
2 oo & 4 ſtantly 


: 
1 
> 
1 
T 
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ſtantly attends a vomica; but when there i is a ſcrrhus, 


the ſymptoms continue the ſame for a long _ 
without any in increaſe. 
Part affected.] For a ſcirrhus is almoſt days 
ſeated in a glan ular part. 
Conſtitution of the patient.} Whether. it be atra- 
biliary or not; the ſigns of which, we ſhall enumerate 
at args when we come to treat of e 2 


A b H. CCCCLXXXYLLL | 


F ROM theſe conſiderations the event of 2 
ſcirrhus may be prefaged ; conſidering at 
the ſame time the duration and effects of the 
diſorder (486.) A ſcirrhus is of itſelf harm- 
leſs; but becomes 3 by ee the 
motion of amen N oh | 


It i is not an * matter to > fi the r of a a 
ſchirrhus; for one that ariſes from an atrabiliary 
ſpiſſitude of the blood will be more difficult to cure, 
than one ariſing after an inflammation. Very dif- 

ferent conſequences are to be feared when a ſcirrhus, 
by its bulk, compreſſes the adjacent large blood- 
veſſels, and when 1 it is ſeared in the breaſts, unleſs it 
degenerates into a cancer. A recent ſcirrhus may be 
cured; but one of many years continuance is incu- 
rable, unleſs it can be extirpated. But the effects of 
ſcirrhi vary almoſt only according to the different na- 
ture of the parts in which they” are : ſeated, or which 
they compreſs.” 

But as a ſcirrhus i is an Hindi. tumour, it will not, 
of its own nature, do much hurt, unleſs it is ſo ſeated 


zs to compreſs the adjacent veſſels and viſcera, and di- 


ſturb ther functions. I have known a ſcirrhus lie 


dormant for twenty years and upwards, and even in 

the internal parts, without any inconvenience. 
* * — may ariſe, _y humours are _ 

Cite 
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cited into motion from any cauſe whatſoever. For 
in a ſcirrhus the inſpiſſated matter is collected ei- 
ther in the cells, or in the complicated fabric of the 
gland, which may be therefore looked upon as a dead 
part; but the veſſels filled with this impervious mat- 
ter, or the follicles diſtended with the ſame, have 
other living veſſels, which being compreſſed by the 
ſcirrhus matter, will render the circulation of the hu- 
mours through them more difficult: hence follows 
an obſtruction, and from the increaſed motion, an 
inflammation. For this reaſon, a ſcirrhus inoffenſive 
in its own nature, may become malignant. 


AP H. ccccLxxXXIX. 


| AN D this increaſed motion of the humours 
being often unavoidable, creates continual 
fears. | „ 3 


For, where is the phyſician who can prevent the 
motion of the humours from being increaſed in his 
own body ? Paſſions of the mind, errors in diet, — 
exerciſe may likewiſe produce the ſame effects. But 
who can guard the patient againſt external injuries, 
or ſecure Fin againſt acute and epidemical diſeaſes ?' 

It is therefore evident, that where there is a ſcirrhus, 
there is great danger of its degenerating into a worſe 
diſorder, ſince thoſe cauſes cannot be avoided ; 
which are ſufficient to change an indolent ſcirrhus in- 


* 


to a malignant cancer. 


lb CCCCXC. 


JENCE the phyſician is to obſerve, 1. That 
if the ſcirrhus is recent, mild, ſeated in a 
convenient part, and not yet perfectly indura- 
ted, the patient of a good habit, the cure is - 


\ 
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be attempted by emollients and reſolving medi- 
eines; the moſt effectual of which are, A rer 
fumigations, and the uſe of eee 5+ 12 


Before any rely is applies" to a banane it 
ought'to be firſt conſidered whether there are any 
hopes that it may be reſolved; for an error once 
committed cannot be afterwards correRed, © But this 
is known if the ſcirrhus has the following qualities. 

*Recent.] For then the concreted- humours are not 
edrnipatted 1 into an irreſolvable maſs, and the whole 
ſubſtance of the gland” is rarely affected in a recent 
ſcirrhus. 

Mild.} While a ſcirrhus remains ie not 
very large or hard, the integuments of a natural co- 
lour, nor any great heat or itching, either in the ſcir- 
1555 or parts ieren, it is then ſaid to be benign or 
m 

Convenient part. 1] That i is, to be acceſſible to the 
hand, and to admit the. Ron. of proper re- 
medies. 

Perfectiy indurated.] For when it is, i az in 
2 little time, degenerate into a canc | 

A good habit, ], NG have already obſerved, that 
an atrabiliary 1 5 ymy favours the. production of 
ſcirrhi. It will then be to no purpoſe to attempt to 
_ refolye the impacted” matter in ſome veſſels, if the 
ſame matter continuing in the blood renews the « ob- 
IR be l othent, Kc. 

e cure is to emollient, &c. | 
It is certain that emollients which relax the veſſels, 
and gentle reſolvents, which attenuate the concreted 
humours without exciting any. commotion, are here 
only neceſſary. The ſcirrhous part may be expoſed 
to the vapours of warm water twide a day, 7 1 
to uſe gentle frictions, applying — an 
matic plaſter, compoſed « the ferulaceous gums, 
thoſe of galbanum, ſagapenum, Ammoniacum, Fes 
AER and cataplaſms, formed. of the ane 
may 
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may be likewiſe uſed for the ſame purpoſe; forms of 
which may be ſeen in the Materia Medica, under the 
preſent aphoriſm. I have hkewiſe ſeen much ſervice 
from a ſolution of Venice ſoap in milk, reduced to 


. 4 


card. benedi&. or of bean ſtalks, taking halt an 
ounce of this mixture three or four times a day. The 
fumes of burning ſulphur are al{# recommended. But 
there is more reaſon to hope for a cure from the uſe 
of vinegar, as the acid of ſulphur, eſpecially unmix- 
ed, coagulates the blood. n aL IM DNS. 
Mercury is often ſerviceable in reſolving ſcirrhous 
tumours, as well by external, as by internal uſe; 
but then it muſt be only in a mild, and incipient 
Kcirrhus ; for when it begins to be malignant, no re- 
ligf can be expected from it, nor even from a ſalivation 
itlelf. But it is uſual to apply empl. de ranis cum 
Mercurio, when the ſcirrhus is reſolvable, taking care 


do 
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to prevent a ſalvation. This plaſter often relolves 
Gzrhous bubocs from a venereal. . = 


2. If che hen Joes not yield to 3 re- 
medies, it ought to be ſpeedily and totally extir- 
pated by the knife, provided the place, fituation, 
the ara parts, mobility, the ſtate of the diſ- 
order, the BIO: and keg of the PREM. 
J%%ͤ A A þ aro 


When the + above recommended have been 
uſed ſometime, and no diminution appears in the 
ſcirrhus, nothing remains but to extirpate it with the 
knife. But this ought not to be done, unleſs it is 
certain that it may be intirely removed; for if the 
leaſt part of it be left behind, it may ſoon degene- 
rate into a cancer. Therefore, before it is conclud- 
ed to extirpate the ſcirrhus, the dene og circum- 

ſtances are to be conſidered. 

Place.] Which ought to be fuch as gives a ready 
acceſs to the hands and inſtruments of the ſurgeon. 

Situation.] That fo large veſſels near che lcirrhus 
may be Wr in the extirpation of it. 

Mobility. It is neceſſary to examine whether 
the tumour is moveable in all directions, and not at- 
tached to any part. Indeed the cellular membrane 
adheres to it on all ſides; but that may be ſeparated 
from it without any hurt, and even wirhout much 


1 State of che Iforder.] Namely, whether the 7 ag 
rhus is alone, or whether, if there be any other, they 
are reſplygble, or muſt be extirpated--by. the Enife. 
For it would be, to purpoſe to remove one from the 
| beant- if ĩt appears: mat there is one in the * | 
| Strength and bealth, &c. For Al the 5 
OE art are to reſtore a” + 


— 
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therefore his ſtrength is ſo much impaired that there 
may be danger of loſing him, either from the vio- 
lence of the pain, the profuſeneſs of the hæmorrhage, 
or the greatneſs of the ſuppuration, the operation 
would be to no purpoſ me. | 
A ſcirrhus is removed by inciſion two ways, either 
by dividing the integuments, or by extirpating the 
whole ſcirrhus with its integuments, at one and the 
lame time. The firſt is the ſafeſt ; but it is longer 
in performing, and is a good method for removing 
the ſmaller ſcirrhi, which do not adhere to the ſkin : 
but when they are large, or adhere to the ſkin, 
the latter method is to be uſed, | Kaaw cautions the 
operator not to pull the ſcirrhus imprudently while it 
is ſeparating; for the tenſion by that means made 
upon the nerves, will excite the moſt ſevere pains, 
and even produce fatal convulſions. Equal care 
ought to be taken not to irritate the wound with 
acrid ſtyptics, which powerfully coagulate the blood; 
for the grumes of concreted blood gd in the di- 
vided veins, may paſs through thoſe diverging veſ- 
{cls to the heart and hangs, where they may produce 
a polypus. Scraped lint preſſed upon the part with 
a proper bandage, is generally ſufficient for that in- 
tention 3 the boviffa, or puff- ball is likewiſe of great 


uſe to ſuppreſs the bleeding. 


be If the ſcirrhus is of long ſtanding, and | 
appears to be malignant from its colour, hard- 
neſs, roughneſs, and itching, ſoon followed with 


pain; or if its ſituation, adheſion, and nature of 


the adjacent parts, in a perſon of a bad habit, ren- 
ders ihe extirpation of a ſcirrhus impoſſible; then 
all thoſe things are to be carefully avoided which 
increaſe the motion of the fluids, leaſt the ſcir- 
rhus ſhould be converted into a cancer. There-. 
fore, medicines of the emollient, ſuppurative, 
corroſive, cauſtic, and drying kind, are, in this 
cafe, burtful. 7 In 
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In the preceding numbers of this aphoriſm we 
treated of che means by which a ſcirrhus might be 
reſolved or extirpated; in the preſent number, we 
conſider one that can neither be reſolved nor extir- 
pated. If the ſcirrhus be of long ſtanding, the in- 
guments red, livid, or purple, together with a ſtony 
. hardneſs, it will not admit of a' reſolution. But if 
an ung attends all theſe ſymptoms, there is ſtill 
ter danger that the ſcrrihus may turn to a can- 
cer ; for then the concreted parts begin to be put in 
motion, and the nerves, diſperſed through the part, 
to be gently diſtended; whence an agreeable titi- 
lation follows, and, at laſt, a troubleſome itching. 
If, again, the itching | is attended with pain, if it ad- 
heres firmly to the adjacent parts, if the adjacent 
blood veſſels are large, and, laſtly, if a cacochym 
has infected the mais of blood, the vgs, ers: uh a 
Kinds is pe e impraRiicable. 


1.70 But, i in this ſtate: of a Lare Ne. 3. the | 
moſt proper medicines are anodynes, and fuch 
as ſtill the motion of the blood and Benner, 

Preparations of lead, and mild eee * 


In hs laſt ſtate 7 a ſcirrhus, 4 4 zetable diet will 
be proper, with broths of recent fleſh, ſoft and ripe 
garden fruits. The drink may be milk, diluted with 
water, ſoft and new ale, decoctions of barley, oat- 


meal, and the like. All paſſions of the mind are 


to be carefully avoided. All acrimonious, heating, 
and en ſubſtances are here Highly ern.” 
cious.—If pain, and a troubleſome itching ariſe in 
the ſcirrhus, they are to be allayed with anodynes, | 
as well internally taken, as externally applied; vari- 

us forms of which may be ſeen in the Materia Me- 
dica under the preſent Aphoriſm. But, if eee inte- 
guments inflama, it muſt be relieved. by the > prudent 
inde ah of medicines Prepared - from lead. en 
25 15 4 em, 
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acteum lythargirii, diluted with water, the ung. 
nutritum, and the empl. diapompholog. are the chief. 
The itching may be alſo allayed by the ſame reme- 
dies. The ſcirrhous 2 ſhould be covered with 


very. ſoft leather to defend it againſt the attrition of 
the cloarhs. FE Os 1 
Mild mercurials are here of the greateſt ſervice, 
ſuch as an amalgama of quickſilver and lead, 'mixed 
with the empl. diapomphologos, which has been very 
uſeful, even where the integuments have been in- 
flamed. But, when mercurials are applied, by 
care ſhould be taken to avoid a falivation, which 
would be very injurious, as both the motion and acri- 
mony of the humours would be increaſed, and the 
fcirrhus turned into a cancer. 


25 8 
Sag 3 
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JT F, at the fame time, the patient is of a bad 
1 habit, that ought firſt to be correctec. 


We have already obſerved in the comment to Aph. 
485, that an atrabiliary diſpoſition favours the pro- 
duction of ſchirri; therefore, the diet and medicines 
ought to be ſuch as may correct that diſtemperature. 
But ſuch remedies are alſo to be given, which fuſe 
and diſſolve the atrabiliary humours, avoiding every 
thing that is acrimonidus.' Hence honey, Venice 
ſoap, and the juices, or decoctions of mild, attenuat- 
ing herbs, are chiefly ſerviceable, ſuch as ſuccory, 
endive, fumatory, dendelion. If the patient is af - 
fifted with an acrid ſcurvy, it ought to be corrected 
by proper remedies as an acrimony, attending à ſcir- 
rhus, may a increaſe” ts malignity 3 and turn it into aA 
cancer, as will afterwards . appear in the following 

hiflory-of aπ⁹,ẽẽ ... at HR, 
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FE a ſcirrhus of long ſtanding; and confider- 
able bulk, is ſo irritated as to produce an 
inflammation in the veſſels in the circumference 
of the ſcirrhus, it then becomes malignant, and, 
from its likeneſs to a crab, is called a cancer, 


or carcinoma. __ 


This is one of the maſt calamitous diſeaſes which 
afflict the human body, and which has hardly ever 
been cured, but by extirpating the diſeaſed part. A 
cancer follows a preceding ſcitrhus, or rather a ſcir- 
rhus is changed into a cancer. But in what manner 
is this done? and by what ſigns is a ſcirrhus diftin- 
guiſhed from a cancer? When a ſcirrhus degenerates 
into a cancer, the tumour remains, but then a pain 
ſeizes the part which was not there before; pain, 
therefore, is the diſtinguiſhing ſign of a cancer. 
The veſſels in the circumference of the ſcirrhus, 
&c.] Whoever conſiders the cauſes. of a ſcirrhus, 
enumerated in'the comment to Aph. 484, will eaſily 
perceive, that, from Irritation, and an increaſed mo- 
tion of the humours, an inflimmation may be pro- 
duced in the margin or eich e d ius; 
and an inflammation being thus formed, all the con- 
ſequences of one may follow, namely, pain, violent 
attrition, heat, and burning in the part. If the ad- 
jacent veſſels, compreſſed by the ſcirrhous tumour, are 
inflamed, the ſame conſequences will ariſe; for it is 
then apparent, that, in a little time, tne inflamma- 
tion will be extended into the ſubſtance of the ſcir- 
rhus itſelf. Hence it is, that ſcirrhus breaſts in wo- 

men are often ſuddenly changed into cancers, eſpe- 
„ by | . | cCially 


Aph. 493, Of a Cancer. 433 ; 


cially in thoſe who are obliged to get their living by 
hard labour; for then the hard ſcirrhus is preſſed 
againſt the adjacent veſſels, which are, by that 
means, eaſily inflamed. See Aph. 485. ; | 


A © CCCCXCNL. 


I N acancer, the degree of i in the 


adjacent parts; the exuberance of a putrid 


acrimony the part affected, the ſuſe and import- 
ance of the part itſelf; the number and condi- 
tion of the glands annexed to it; and the con- 


ſtitution of the patient, ſhew the degree of ma- 
| lignity i in the firſt ſtage. hy E 


Degree of inflammation. ] A Night inflammation 
in the margin of a ſcirrhus, or in the integuments, 
may be removed by a prudent application of plaſters 
prepared from lead, or the acteum lithargyrii diluted 
with water. But a violent inflammation in the inte- 
guments, or circumambient parts, muſt be attended 
with the very worſt conſequences. 

Exuberance of a pared acrimony.] For the greater 


the degree of putre action is, ſo much the worſe will 


be the conſequences. 


Uſe and importance of the part} For inſtance, _ 


a ſcirrhus in the pancreas, ſtomach, liver, inteſtines, 


&c. is more dangerous than one ſeated in the breafts. 


The number and condition of the glands annexed. ] 


A folitary cancer is longer tolerable, than one ſeated 


in different parts of the body. Therefore, the diſ- 
caſe will be worſe when ſeated in a part which may 
affect the adjacent glands. Thus, a confirmed ſcir- 
rhus in the breaſts, which threatens a cancer, always 


affects the axillary 'glands of the ſame ſide ; and from 
the conſent there is betwixt the uterus and the breaſts, 


we find that the uterus is. affected with the ſame diſ- 
order. This we are taught by daily obſervation. 
Vol. I. * Con- 
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| Conſtitution of the patient.) In the comment to 
Aph. 485, we obſerved, that an atrabiliary conſti- 
tution is apt to produce a ſcirrhus; the ſame, there- 
fore, may increaſe one when formed. See Aph. 


492, 495. e 
A P H. CCCCXCIV. 


F a cancer is confided within its proper in- 
teguments, it is called occult or latent, but 
if theſe are ruptured by an ulcer, it is then 
termed a manifeſt, open, or - ulcerated cancer. 


This laſt 1 is 45 offspring of the arſe. 
1 PX H, ccc. 


T H E cu of a cancer is every thine that 
produces a ſeirrhus (484, 485), or which 

adds — acrimony to it; a change in the 
eirculating humours, from a retention of the 
menſes, hæmorrhoids, or any other habitual 
bleeding; from ſterility, a ſingle life, and the 
age paſt child- bearing, from 45 to 50; an auſ- 
tere, ſharp, and hot diet, melancholy, and an- 
gry paſſions of the mind, any kind of external 
writation, whether from motion, heat, acri- 
| meny, or the external uſe of emollient, ſup- 
purating, eauſtic, or bliſtering applications; 
or internal medicines, which ae * ien 


Adds an nm to ry For act each, 
ich are moſt of the ſpices, g garlic, onions, & c. not 


only hurt by increaſing the motion of the circulating, | 

humours, but alſo, as they not are eaſily attenuated, 
and changed by | the action of the veſſels and viſcera : 

OO FE and, 85 
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and, though every thing acrid is avoided in diet, 

who can be ſecure from the attacks of epidemical 
diſeaſes, which frequently alter the mild diſpoſition 

of our humours. 

Change in the circulating humours, &c. ] See the 
comment to Aph. 485, where we have ſhewn from 
the teſtimony of the beſt writers, that ſcirrhi not 
only ariſe, when theſe uſual diſcharges are ſuppreſſed, 
but alſo, that when they are formed, do ſoon degene- 
rate into cancers. 

Sterility.] It was obſerved in the comment to Aph. 
486, that ſterility. was often the conſequence of a 
ſcirrhus in the genital parts: and, even the moſt fre- 
quent cauſe of it, as far as we can learn from me-. 
dical obſervations. For, in pregnancy, the veſſels 

of the uterus are fo opened an nd dilated, as to re- 
move obſtructions; hence impregnation ſo often cures 
the moſt obſtinate, menſtrual obſtructions. ELD 

A ſingle life, &c.] This alſo appears from practical 
obſervations to give riſe to cancer s. | 

An auſtere, ſharp, and hot diet.] The effects of 
this diet will be more particularly explained, when 
we come to treat of a melancholy in Aph. 1093: _ 

Melancholy, and angry prſſions of the mind.] 
Thoſe who retain paſt injuries in their mind often fall 
into very bad diſorders. No wonder then that ſcirrhi 
ſhould from thence be generated, or, that thoſe al- 
ready formed ſhould be changed into cancers, and 
more eſpecially in atrabiliary conſtitutions, which 
are moſt diſpoſed to cheriſh theſe OY affec- 
tions of the mind. 

Any kind of external irritation, &c.] All theſe, | 
under whatever title, muſt be ever pernicious. Fric- 
tion, where there are hopes of a reſolution, is the 
chief remedy; but it ſoon changes a malignant ſcir- 
Thus. into 4 cancer. Heat, diſſipating the thinneſt 
parts of the fluids, either converts a ſcirrhus into an 
almoſt ſtony hardneſs, or into a putrid ſtate. See 

the « comment to Apn. 490. Ne. 7. 
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| H E ſeat of a cancer is the ſame with that 
1 of a ſcirrhus. (484.) _ | 


But practical obſervations ſhew, that a cancer, or 
ſome diſorder like it, may ariſe in parts where no 
ſcirrhus has preceded. For inſtance, in the lips, a 
fungous tumour begins to appear, when the thin 
membrane, with which they are covered, is divided, 
either by cold, or any other caufe; and, gradually 
increafing, acquires a very conſiderable bulk, dif- 
charging a malignant ichor, which corrodes the ad- 
jacent parts, and truly reſembles the nature of a can- 
cer; inſomuch, that if it is not timely extirpated, it 
eats through all the adjacent parts like an ulcerated 
cancer. In the tongue alſo, when the nervous pa- 
pillæ are diveſted of their integuments, expand in- 
to a fungous maſs, and degenerate into the ſame ma- 
lignity. But the like diſorders have been obſerved, 
not only in theſe parts, but in the ſkin itſelf. 


ae 


N occult cancer is known from the ſigns of 

a preceding ſcirrhus 487, followed with a 
titillation, itching, heat, redneſs; and a prick- 
ing, burning, pungent pain; from a reddiſh, 
red, or purple colour, or a bluiſh, livid, or 
black; from extreme hardneſs, inequality and 
roughneſs, with a prominent point; from an 
increaſe of the tumour; and from a diſten- 
ſion of the adjacent blood veſſels, which be- 
come knotty, varicoſe, thick and black. _|_ 


We have ſhewn, in the comment to Aph. 487, 
how a preſent ſcirrhus is to be known; in this we 
„„ enu- 
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enumerate the ſymptoms which ſnew that a ſcirrhus 
is about to turn into a cancer. | 
A titillation, itching.] In an old ſcirrhus, this 
ſhews that the nerves diſperſed through the ſubſtance 
of it are gently irritated ; but the itching being ſoon 
followed with pain by the increaſed diſtention of the 
nerves, denotes that the ſcirrhus is now changed into 
a Cancer. 1 | | 
Heat, redneſs.] In a mild ſcirrhus there is nei- 
ther heat nor redneſs, but has the ſame colour with 
the adjacent ſkin, and therefore the appearance of heat 
and redneſs denote, that an inflammation is formed 
in the veſſels of the ſcirrhus, or in its integuments, 
and that it is tending to putrefaction. 
A pricking, burning, pungent pain.] This ſign 
diſtinguiſhes a cancer, even as yet occult, from a 
ſcirrhus. But of all pains, that is the worſt which 
excites in the patient a ſenſe of burning fire. 5 
A reddiſh, red, or purple colour, &c.] Theſe 
denote the various degrees of malignity in an occult 
cancer. A faint red denotes the leaſt, a black the 
worſt ; the other changes of colour the intermediate 
degses, 5 
Extreme hardneſs, inequality, &c.] Until an oc- 
cult cancer manifeſts itſelf, by breaking through its 
integuments, it feels hard like a ſtone, and the harder, 
the Worſe 2 . 
Increaſe of the tumour.] A mild ſcirrhus con- 
tinues for many years without any remarkable increaſe 
of its bulk; but when it begins to be malignant, it 
frequently enlarges to more than four times its bulk, 
in the ſpace of a few weckas. 
Diſtention of the adjacent veſſels, &c.] By this 
diſtention of the veſſels the cancer appears with a 
horrid aſpect, and from hence it is that it firſt derived 
its name, as it was obſerved in the comment to Aph. 
492. For while the tumour is confined within the 
integuments, it increaſes in bulk, and compreſſes the 
adjacent veins, which become turgid, from the more 
$34 Ff 3 difficult 


” 
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difficult paſſage of the blood through them, whence 
they turn knotty ond varicofe. And as the thinneſt 
parts of the blood only are tranſmitted through the 


obſtructed veſſels, the thicker will appear almoſt boy 
a black colour. 


APH. ccccxcvii. 


N ulcerated cancer is known from an oc- 
cult cancer having preceded, and now 
open ; for the ſkin is then laid open as it were 


by a kind of excoriation, and : a thin acrid ichor 
oozes through it. 


A . H. ccœcxcix. 


AE progreſs of an ulcerated cancer is as 
follows : the ſound veſſels round the edges 
of a hard cancer being worn out by the impulſe 
of the circulating fluids, and diſtended by the 
rifing tumour, are at laſt broke ; hence follows 
2 putrefaction, and thence a ſubtile, acrid, fetid 
cadaverous ſanies, which corrodes the circum- 
ambient parts, and eats through thoſe that are 
neat it, ſpreading i its malignant roots every way 
deep into the adjacent parts, to which it adheres 
ſtrongly ; the, lips ſwell, turn black, and look 
frightful : the pain now becomes intolerable, 
burning, pungent, and corroding; the colour 
cineritious, livid, or black ; occult cancers be- 
gin tò infect the other glands ; at length follow 
hemorrhages, convulfions, a flow fever, a "waſt- 
ing of the whole body, the ſmelling is loſt,” in- 
dolent callofitics ariſe in the ears, the Jatienit 
frequently. faints, and being at 3 walled. and 
conſume dies. 111 on . 
210 4 - ET | x AP H. 


Aph. 500, &c. Of a CANCER. 4 
A H. D. 


N people of a good habit, an occult cancer 


unprovoked is eaſily ſupportable ; ; but when 


it is irritated, or put into motion, one may pre- 
diet all the evils enumerated in the above 


n 
A r H DE 


Small, incipient, and moveable cancer, 
ſeated in a convenient part, not adhering 


to any large veſſels, ariſing from an external 
cauſe in a young and healthy ſubject, and the 


only one in the whole body, is immediately to 
be extirpated by the knife, or elſe cut off. 


The three preceding aphoriſms are already ſuffi- 


ciently N in the hiſtory of a Scirrhus. 
FP H. DII. 


7 ALL 3 emplaſtic, ſuppurating, acrid, 
& excoriating, bliſtering, and cauſtic medi- 
cines convert an occult into an ulcerated cancer, 


and therefore are to be avoided. 


n 490. N'. 3. and Aph. 495. 
A P: H. DIIL 


A Large cancer, of long ſtanding, adherent, | 


ſeated in a part unfit for extirpation, grow- 


D 


ing to, or lying upon large veſſels, and ariſing 


from an internal cauſe, in an old perſon of an 


1 : WH. 


2 . — * 
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ill habit of body, inclined to generate cancers, 
or having already cancers in different parts, 


muſt not be touched, either by the knife, or. 


by medicines (502.) - 


APH. DIV. 


F OR unleſs a cancer can be extirpated in- 


tirely, both with its roots and ſeeds, it will 
be exaſperated, and fall upon ſome internal 
part, and generate other cancers, or increaſe 


thoſe already formed. 
| APH. DV. 


FEE cauſe of a cancer ought to be re- 
moved with the cancer, 6r rather before 


it is extirpated : and unleſs it can intirely be 


extirpated, it is better let alone. But a cancer 
of the uterus, fauces, palate, axillæ, and groin, 


is incurable; and one in the lips very difficult 
to cure. | „ 


In the lips very difficult to cure. ] When the 
glandular corpuſcles diſperſed through the ſubſtance 


of the lips are injured by biting, ſcirrhi frequently 


ariſe, which degenerate into malignant cancers. When 


this diſorder appears, the ſcirrhus ought to be im- 


mediately extirpated, either by the knife, which is 


the ſafeſt method, or elſe by corroding medicines, 
which ſometimes ſucceed. If a cancer of the lip is 
neglected, the diſorder ſpreads, and eats through the 
whole lip, and adjacent parts. DRM DE 


* 
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A H. DVI. 


F therefore the cancer is circumſtanced as 

deſcribed in Aph. 503, we ought to aim at 
two things, 1. To keep the diſorder quiet; 
and 2. To mitigate the ſymptoms. | 


AP H. DVI. 
HE cancer is kept quiet, 1. By defending 
the part from all external injuries by me- 
dicines prepared from lead, and by narcotics. 
2. By diminiſhing, correcting, and diverting the 
known cauſe (495 ;) which is done by lenient 
purges, prepared from mild vegetables, and b 
mercurials given in ſmall doſes, and frequently 
repeated. 3. By Diluents, mild aperients, and 
ſubalcaleſcent internals. 4. And laſtly, By ab- 
ſtaining from every thing which, being taken 
internally, or applied externally, might add to 
er oE ERR 
1. See the comment to Aph. 490. and that to 
* Nothing can be more injurious to a cancer than 
an acrimony of the humours, which ſoon turns a 
mild ſcirrhus into a cancer: diligent inquiry ought 
therefore to be made, whether any acrimony prevails, 
and of what kind it is, that it may be corrected; for 
the different acrimonies require different methods of 
cure. To divert the morbid matter, purges are ex- 
tremely ſerviceable, but they ought to be mild, and 
ſuch as evacuate the humours without raiſing much 
diſturbance in the body, ſuch as the mildeſt mercu- 
rial preparations, mixed with ſuch lenient purges, 
taking care to prevent a ſalivation, which muſt om 
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be injurious in this caſe. If there are ſigns of a pu- 
trid ſtate in the humours, a decoction of ſenna, ta- 
marinds, cream of tartar, and the like, 1s of great 
uſe ; but then it will be proper to give an opiate af- 
ter their 8 


3. By dilution the humours are hinged; and the 
veſſels rendered more pervious. Therefore decoc- 
tions of the roots of - burdock, china, ſcorzonera, 
ſarſa, graſs, &c. with infuſions of agrimony, betony, 
the flowers of mallows, mullen, elder, wild oppies, | 
&c. which gently attenuate and obtund * acri- 
| _ of the humours, are here of conſiderable ſer- 

If to theſe the milder ſubalcaline ſalts be 
— ſuch. as the nitrum ſtibiatum, fal palychreſ- 
tus, &c. every intention will be anſwered; and theſe 
alcaline ſalts are chiefly to be depended. upon, be- 
cauſe they have been found of great ſervice in the 
cure of ſcirrhi, when they are obtunded with vinegar, 
or Rheniſh wine. 


e 495, and 490. 


+4 


T* H E 13 are mit tel by 6 the "EE 
means; and the pain requires opiates. 


For. unleſs the pain be mitigated by the uſe of 
narcotics, watchings, toſlings, feyer, &c. ill follow, 
and in a IA time the malay; will ee | 


1 


APH. DIX. 


N ed cancer which : cannot oe: ex- 

tirpated, is often mitigated by Keeping it 
than, by applying to it mild preparations of 
lead, and by the e directed in a 57 
and 508. 5 | 


' 3 


ia oh lia Ge Keeping 
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Keeping it clean.] The beſt method of doing 
this is, to abſorb the collected ichor four times at 
leaſt in twenty-four hours, with ſoft pledgets gently 
warmed, and then to cover the whole ſurtace of the 
cancer with the like pledgets ſlightly ſpread with 
unguentum nutritum, compoſed of litharge diſſolved 
in vinegar, and mixed with oil; for though dry 
pledgets will abſorb the diſcharged ichor, yet they 
would, by adhering to the ſurface, give pain when 
taken off. But by this method the air is excluded, 
and the drying of the ſurface prevented; while at 
the ſame time the putrefaction is reſiſted by the an- 
tiſceptic power of the vinegar, and its acrimony. 
leſſened by the addition of the lead. Over the above- 
mentioned pledgets is afterwards applied the empl. 
diapomphologos, cut full of holes, to give a free 
diſcharge to the ichor, and over theſe holes is again 
applied dry lint to imbibe at. e 
But as the worſt kind of putrefaction attends ul- 
cerated cancers, this ought alſo to be remedied as 
much as poſſible. Vinegar, ſea-ſalt, ſal- gem, &c. 
reſiſt all putrefaction; but every thing that irritates 
is injurious in an ulcerated cancer; all theſe ought 
therefore to be ſo well diluted, that they may not of- 
fend by their acrimony. An ounce of vinegar di- 
luted with nineteen ounces of water, and a few grains 
of ſalt added to it, will be ferviceable, if the whole 
ſurface of the cancer is moiſtened with it made warm, 
at every dreſſing. Spirit of ſea-ſalt will be here like- 
wiſe of uſe, provided it is diluted with ſo much wa- 
ter, that the liquor dropped into the eye will give 
no pain. By this remedy I have kept an ulcerated 
cancer in the breaſt from growing worſe for the ſpace 
of fifteen months together; and even in the margins 
I have obſerved ſome ſigns of ſuppuration. To theſe 
_ remedies which reſiſt putrefaction, narcotics exter- 
nally applied may be added with advantage. Galen 
and Ægineta recommend the juice of nightſhade, 
others the cicuta and phellandrium. Fe 
La | | H. 
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AP H. Dx. 


1 E extirpation of a carichr 5 pr rind, 

1. By preparing the body with a proper 
diet, and, reſtorative medicines oppoſite to the 
cauſe of the diſorder. 2. By cutting off the 
whole cancer with its roots at once, raiſing it 
up with a thread paſſed through it, or with a 
fmall fork fixed into it, 'or elſe by dividing the. 
integuments, and carefully ſeparating the ſame 
from the ſound parts. 3. The remaining wound 
is then to be cured by a lack and eaſy bandage, 
by dreſſing it Adem, taking care firſt to let the 
blood flow freely from the pagers parts, before 
W | > omg phe are . | 


8 
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TI H E cancer being S eee che barteht 
muſt perſiſt for a a long time in the ſame 
diet and ine, as if the cancer ſtill re- 
mained. From what has been ſaid, one may 
readily foreſee the diſorders that may ariſe from 
a cancer end in a a. * wy: er 6 


— * 
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Aph. 513. of the Bo NES. 445 
It may perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that the bones, which 
give ſtability and ſupport to the other parts, and are 
the hardeſt and drieft parts of animals, ſhould be ſub- 
ject to the ſame diſeaſes with the ſofter parts; but the 
truth of this will be evident from the following ob- 
ſervations. : = | on 
The bones originally were all foft; for in the firſt 
days after conception, the whole rudiments from 
which an animal is formed, will fall aſunder, like a 
ſhapeleſs mucus, unleſs ſuftamed by the uniform 
preſſure of the ambient fluid. This. is evident from 
the obſervations of the immortal Malpighi. So alſo 
when the man is brought into the world, many parts 
are then membranous and ſoft, which afterwards are 
changed into ſolid bones. This is vifible in the bones 
of the head, which retain the nature of a membrane, 
in that part which is called the fontanel, even till 
eight years old and upwards. And the teeth, which 
afterwards become ſo extremely hard, whilſt they lie 
concealed, have the appearance of a ſoft mucus, 
overſpread with a multitude of fine veſſels ; © but 
when the bones, after they have acquired ſolidity, 
are not ſo abſolutely hard and dry, as they appear in 
a ſkeleton , for they are ſupplied with moiſture, and 
have a conſiderable number of veſſels which convey 
a fluid through their ſubſtance, and carry it into their | 
cavities. We learn farther from obſervation, that | 
the bones may be ſo changed by diſeaſes, as to loſe | 
their natural ſolidity, and become as ſoft as fleſh, 


A P H. DxIII. 
TOR the interſtices of the bones are lined 
1 with a thin membrane, furniſhed with the 
ſame kind of veſſels, and perpetually ſupplied 
with the ſame fluids, as the ſofter parts. - 


It appears from anatomy, that the human bones 
conſiſt of lamellæ, or thin plates lying one upon an- 
GA „ other; 


2. 
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other; yet not in all places ſo cloſely connected, 
but that they haye vacuities interſperſed, through 
which there paſſes a conſiderable number of veſſels. 
This is more remarkably conſpicuous in the larger 
bones, which are hollow, as in the os femoris, the 0s 
bumeri, the tibia, &c. For in the middle of theſe bones, the 
lamellæ are moſt firmly united, and their texture moſt 
compact; but towards the extremities on both ſides, 
the internal lamellæ begin to be ſeparated from thoſe 
that lie upon them, and have a conſiderable vacuity. 5 
And the nearer the extremity, the greater is the num- 
ber of the lamellæ thus ſeparated, till at laſt there is 
only left a thin /amina to cover and defend the cellular 
ſubſtance near the extremities of the bones. 
The vacuities between the receding ſamellæ are lined 
with membranes, as appears from the injections of 
Ruyſch, and may caſily be ſeen in the larger bones of 
animals that are newly killed, without any prepara- 
tion at all; ſo that it is no wonder that the bones 
ſhould be ſubject to the ſame diſorders with the ſofter 


Parts, as they are 0 a the 6 like, kinds of veſ- 


eee 5 W A nile ob 


SLLY 


IND in "ronartians 42s * vacuities are 
greater, ſo much the nearer does the bone N 
pech to the ſtructure = a for! Part. 


APH. bxv. 


AN D conſequently wilt be more Jable there 
to thoſe diſeaſes, which, are otherwiſe 


judged to be incident to the ſoft parts. 
i is evident from what has been faid before. 


h AP H. 
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2H. DXVI. 


Particularly in- the broader part near the 
joints, as the middle of the bone i is more 
compact, and leſs vaſcular. 


This difference is the reaſon why thoſe parts of the 
bone, which lie near the joints, are frequently ſubject 

to the like diſeaſes with the ſofter parts. Hence alſo 
much worſe conſequences are apprehended in frac- 


tures near the Joints, uns about the middle of the 
bone. 


AP H. DXVII. 


I ane, (514, 515, 516.) ariſes the rt 
diſtinction of diſeaſes of the Bense. 


This firſt diviſion of theſe diſcaſes is drawn from 
the place where they lie ; for inſtance, whether they 


are ſeated in the middle of the bone, or near the ex- 


| tremities. 
4 P.H.. DxvYM. 
2 HE bones, beſides the veſſels which they 


have in common with the ſofter parts, 


have alſo, in their wider cells, veſicles filled with 
a a ſubtile medullary oil, which is there ſecreted 
and reſerved for its proper uſes : theſe veſicles, 


which are larger about the joints, gradually fink 


into the ſubſtance of the bone, and being con- 


verted into very ſmall pinguiferous veſſels, be- 
come ſcarce viſible.” 


CT ETD eee 
4 „ 
” 


| the branches of the veſſels. 
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In the cellular part of the bones there is a very 
ſubtile medullary oil, ſeparated from the arterial 
blood, and collected into veſicles, which both com- 
municate with each other, and the whole medullary 
ſyſtem. Theſe veficles being alſo placed between the 
ſeceding bony lamellæ, impart a portion of their me- 
dullary oil to theſe bony lamellæ, in order to keep 


them from | growing too brittle. See Aph. 524. 


AP H. D xx. 


EN C E another claſs of diſeaſes in Gs | 
bones. See Aph. 526. | 


«£76 H.,, DXX. | 


| A L the bones are ſurrounded and covered 


on their outward convex fide with a peri- 
oſteum, which conveys arterial veſſels into the 
cells and marrow, and brings back an infinite 
number of "Wins, both 5 528 and ſinall. 6 


Nothing can be brou ght to the bones, or be Cars 


ried back from them, but by means of the peri- 


oſteum. All the arteries ſent to the bones for their 
nutrition and increaſe, or penetrate into their cel- 
lular part, or are carried through diſtant foramina to 


the marrow, mult all paſs firſt through the perioſteum; 


and the veins alſo that carry back the blood which is 
left are received by it. This membrane is intirely 
vaſcular, as Ruyſch has curiouſly demonſtrated, and 
is almoſt in every point connected with the bone by 


1 


* 


AP H. DXXI. 


Hees again ariſes a third clas of the 
diſeaſes of the bones. 2 


For 
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For any cauſe that hinders the free paſſage of the 
fluids through the perioſteum, muſt ſoon produc® 
. diſeaſes in the bone, ſimilar to thoſe of the ſofter 
parts, as obſtruction, &c. | 


= F. DXXH. -: 
TE H E bones have alſo an internal perioſteum 


ſurrounding and covering the hollow re- 
ceptacles of the marrow, conveying the arterial 


veſſels into the medullary veſicles, and receiving 


innumerable veins of different ſizes. 


A n. DEX. 


TENCE a fourth diviſion of diſeaſes * 


1 4 the bones. 


AP H. DXXIV. 


HFH E bones have an immenſe number of. 


=>_. veſicles in their cavities, filled with a ſub- 
tile medullary oil, which they reſerve, and diſ- 


tribute both mutually into each other, and alſo 


between the interſperſed vacuities of the /amelle, 
into the cavities of the joints, and through 
{trait pores. Theſe viſicles have arteries, veins, 


lymphæ duds, adipoſe ducts, ſmall nerves, and 


membranes. . 


In the comment to Aph. 518. we treated of the 


veſicles filled with a ſubule medullary oil, in the cel- 
lular parts of the bones; but we here ſpeak of the 


marrow, properly ſo called. Dr. Havers had ob- 

| ſerved, that the medullary oil was not lying within 
the cavity of a ſurrounding membrane, but contained 

in very ſmall veſicles, which, when unite l, formed 


Vol. 1. Go. ͤͥũ 
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laſt claſs of diſeaſes incident to them. 
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larger lobules included in a proper membrane; and 
that the whole maſs of marrow, as ſeen in the cavities 


of the larger bones, was made up of a number of 


theſe lobules joined together. And that the ſmalleſt 
of theſe veſicles communicate with each other, and 
with the lobules, which conſiſt cf a number of them 
united; fo that the oil can paſs from all parts of the 
marrow, even the moſt diſtant, both to the fubſtance 
of the bone, and the cavities. of the joints. See 
Haver's Ofteologia Nova, pag. 166, &c. This me- 


- dullary oil ſeems to paſs three ways out of the vefi- 
cles in which it is collected. For it is either carried 


through the communicating veficles and lobules to- 


wards the extremities of the bones, and there paſſes 


through the pores of the cartilages, which cover the 
ends of the articulated bones, into the cavities of the 

joints, in order to facilitate the motion of the bones; 
or, perhaps, it enters into the ſmall abſorbent veins, 


and mixes with the blood; for in acute diſeaſes, we 


frequently ſce the whole fat yon in a few days : 
or it enters into the ſubſtance of the bones, to give 


them a juſt degree of coheſion and unctuoſity. 


That there are nerves in the marrow, has been 


ſbenn, by Du Verney, to a demonſtration. He 


plainly ſaw a nerve, without any artery, and a.vein 
paſſing to the marrow, through the ſubſtance of bone, 
and obſerved, that theſe three. veſſels were included 
in one common ſheath.z, which is a production of 


_ the perioſteum. Beſides, he has proved by experi- 
ments, that the marrow. is. ſenſible of pain. I is alſo. 


evident, from the injections of Ruyſch, that the mar 


row is furniſhed with the leſſer orders of veſſels, | 


92 * 2 * , 9 . — 
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F O M this vaſcular ſtructure of the mar- 
row in the bones, there ariſes the fifth and 


* 
0 
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15 the medullary oil ſtagnates in its veſicles, 
A ducts, or in the inſterſtices of the bones, it 
becomes acrid, putrid, and ſanious, from heat 
and vital motion; will interrupt a freſh ſecre- 
tion, cloſe up the conveying and ſecreting veſ- 
ſels; inflame the veſicle, and cauſe a ſuppuration, 
or by a gangrenous putrefaction, corrupt both 
the fluids and ſolids ; hence the very ſubſtance 
of the bone being deſtitute of veſſels, deprived 
of vital fluids, and corroded by acrimonious 
humours, will be converted into a kind of ci- 
nitious calx, where it is thinneſt, that is, in 
the cells of the e and this will be ſuc- 

ceeded by pain, heat, throbbing, ſwelling, ab- 
ſceſs, and a caries of the worſt kind. This ſtag- 
nation may ariſe from any obſtruction; but if it 
proceeds from an internal cauſe, then it is gene- 


ew — 4 


Whoevers conſiders that all oleaginous ſubſtances, 
however mild, are ſpontaneouſly diſpoſed to become 
acrimonious, . ſome ſooner, and others later, will not 
be ſurpriſed, that a corruption of the medullary oil 
ſhould produce ſuch terrible diforders. For when 
it is changed into this acrid ſanies, it erodes the veſi- 
cles wherein it is contained, and deſtroys the adjoin- 
ing veſſels ; ſo that a diſorder of this kind, in a. ſmall 
part of the marrow, will eaſily propagate the conta- 
gion to the reſt. Theſe veſſels may therefore be in- 
flamed, and all che conſequences of an inflammation 
follow ; but as a putrid ſanies is very ſharp, there is 


no room to hope for a kindly ſuppuration; but 


though this ſhould be the caſe, the purulent matter 
23 . G g 2 . col» 


— 
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collected in a cloſe place, would putrefy ; fo that 
the vital veſſels being deſtroyed, a gangrene of the 
- worſt kind mult follow. | | | 
Beſides, as the malignity of this ſanious matter is 
daily increaſing, it will ſoon deſtroy both the exter- 
nal membrane of the marrow, and the internal pe- 
rioſteum ; and the bony ſubſtance being deprived of 
the vital veſſels, will be likewiſe eroded and deſtroy- 
ed by it. But this will ſooneſt happen in the broader 
part of the bone, or in the cells of the apophyſes, 
where the bony ſubſtance is moſt tender, and the me- 
dullary veſicles lie between diſtant lamellæ. As there- 
fore theſe parts may inflame, and it appears from 
Du Verney's experiments, that the marrow is ſenſi- 
ble of pain; the reaſon is evident why there is pain, 
.. oath RETRY 
There is no doubt but that the marrow may be in- 
zured by violent contuſions and fractures of the 
bones; but when the medullary oil is corrupted from 
an internal cauſe, then the diſeaſe is generally termed 
a ſpina ventaſa, firſt deſcribed, by the famous Arabian 
phyfician Rhazes ; and ſo named, becauſe it conſiſted 
in a corroſion and corruption of the bone, attended 
with acute pain and ſwelling.” Ao 


— — 
, 2 


1 T is obvious, that the ſigns of this diſeaſe, 
* and its ſtate, are the ſame with thoſe of a 

deep inflammation, which is not exaſperated by 
ae. 


It is greatly to be lamented, that this diſorder is 
frequently not diſcovered till very late; when the 
bone is entirely corrupted, and the tumour appears in 
the fleſh and muſcles. Great care therefore ſhould 
be taken to diſcover it in its firſt beginning; which 
is often very difficult, as the diſeaſe lies within the 

9 * „ e 7% 
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bones; yet the following obſervations will be of 
great uſe. If the patient labours under ſuch a mor- 
bid cacochymy, as by experience we find is apt to 
affect the bones; ſuch as the lues venera, the ſcurvy, 
and the rickets in younger perſons; we have then rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect, that the cauſes which prediſpoſe to this 

diſtemper, do actually ſubſiſt in the body. But we 
have ſcarce any other diſtinguiſhing ſign of the diſeaſe 
being preſent, than that of a deep, obſtinate, and 
troubleſome gnawing pain in the inſide of the bone. 
This pain is increaſed by the heat of the bed, by vi- 
olent exerciſe, by wine and cordials; and yet though 

the part affected be rubbed ever fo hard, no increaſe 
of pain will follow. „ 5 


„ > Wi: oo 
FR OM the difficult ſeparation, abſterſion, 


and cleanſing of the part, many evils may 
be foreſeen, and the cure pronounced difficult. 


This is apparent from what we have already ob- 
ſerved. | 3 


Ar H. DxxIX. 


H E beſt method of attempting a cure, 
is, 1. By copiouſly filling all the veſſels 
with decoctions made of medicines which are 
powerfully penetrating and abſtergent, and alſo 
reſiſt putrefaction: 2. By putting all the hu- 
mours into a violent motion, and raiſing a ſweat 
by the artificial application of warm vapour to 
the body: 3. And while the n is ſweat- 

ing, by directing the motion of the hamours to 
the-part | aff eCtec by fomentations, and War m va- 
pours directed to the part itſelf in particular. 
pot - Gg 3 | Pene- 
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Penetrating and abſtergent.] The beſt remedies 
for this purpoſe, are the woods which abound with 
an aromatic fragrancy, and a large quantity of balſa- 
mic reſin; ſuch as juniper, box, oak, &c. and what 
is ſtill better, the guiacum wood. Forms of decoctions 
prepared of theſe ingredients may be ſeen in the Ma- 
teria Medica, under this aphoriſm. | 


AP H. DXXX. 


BY this method, if long continued, we. fre- 


a low diet, and one oppoſite to the oily putre- 
faction, be at the ſame time enjoined. | 


As the malignity of this diſeaſe lies in a corrupted 
oil, all fat ſubſtances ought to be avoided, that it 
may not add new matter to the diſorder. Broths, 
therefore, made of lean meat, biſcuit, barley, oats, 

rice, millet-ſeed, panadas, and ripe fruits, are the 
food that is here moſt ſuitable. For drink, whey 


and milk diluted with water, may be allowed; but a 


weak decoction of guaiacum with - raiſins and lico- 
Tice, is better. This method has been attended with 
ſurpriſing effects, even in caſes where extirpation has 
been, by ſome, judged adviſeable. This remiſſion 
of the fymptoms, and the ſubſiding of the tumour, 
are the principal ſigns which ſhew, that the cure 
happily- proceeds. FLA 

But as this diſeaſe frequently happens to children, 
who cannot drink a ſufficient quantity of theſe. de- 
ooctions, nor bear probuſe ſweating, it will be 4 
cent to give 2. gentle hy _— gle dure ane AMET; 
and gentle an ucorbutics- on the W days z 


ite part affected being wrapped up in cloths dipped 


in penetrating fomentations, compoſed” of vinegar, 
falt, the urine of a healthy perſon, rue, wild garlic, 
&c. By perſiſting in this method, I have — 
, | 0 3 1 een 
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ſeen a cure effected; but then there is generally a 
ſmall opening in the integuments, which diſcharges 
a quantity of ſanious matter, the ſwelling of the 
bone gradually ſubſides, and ſometimes alſo frag- 
ments of the corrupted bone find thence a paſſage. 
But when the diſtemper is ſo far advanced, that 
the marrow is almoſt entirely corrupted, and the vi- 
tal veſſels diſperſed through it abſolutely deſtroyed, 
no good can be expected from the moſt effectual re- 
medies; and the only remedy left, is to perforate the 
bone, to let out the corrupted matter, imitating in 
this the courſe of nature; which ſometimes throws 
off the corrupted matter, by eroding the bone. 


AP H. DXXXI. 


JF F there be any obſtruction in the artenies, 
1 veins, and even in the lymphatic veſſels (51 3, 
516, 520, 522.) from the want of freſh liquids, 
or a ſtagnation of thoſe already brought, ſimi- 
lar diſeaſes ariſe again in theſe parts, only in a 
different order. | 


It is evident, from what has been faid, that many 
diſeaſes ariſe from a ſtagnation, or corruption of the 
medullary oil. If the veſſels difturbed through the 
lemellæ near the joints, or in thoſe diſperſed through 
the internal perioſteum, or through the membrane 
which externally covers the marrow, the ſecretion of 
the medullary oil will be interrupted, and the oil ak 
ready ſecreted will ſtagnate, the medullary veſicles, 
and their emiſſary ducts being compreſſed by the ad- 
jacent obſtructed and tumefied veſſels. An obſtruc- 
tion of the veſſels of the external perioſteum will 
oduce the ſame effects; for we have already ob- 
ſerved, in the comment to Aph. 520, that the perio- 
ſteum, which covers the convex ſurface of the bones, 
both receives and tranſmits all the veſſels, which either 


- 
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paſs into the- cells of the bones, or into the marrow ; 
ſo that a diſorder in the external perioſteum may af- 
fect the whole ſubſtance of the bones, and the mar- 
.row itſelf, with this difference only, that the diſorder, 
in this caſe, will begin in the internal. parts of the 
bone, and e itſelf to the eee 


A P H. DXXXII 


HEREFORE the diagnoſis, prognoſis, 
and cure of theſe diſcaſes (529, 530) are 
the ſame. 


AP H. DXXXIII. 


ND hence alſo it is evident, that the differ- 
& ent degrees of danger ariſe from the differ- 


ence of the parts, in which the firſt cauſe of the 


_ diſeaſe has its orignal and ſeat ; and theſe parti- 
_culars being premifed, the Ae of the bones 
will be better underſtood. | | 


An inflammation of the anita perioſteum will 
be more eaſily cured, than one ariſing from an inter- 
nal cauſe : for ceteris paribus, the deeper the e 2 
21 lies, the | greater the danger. | 


A P H. DxxxIV 


1. TH Ax inflammation of the bone wil be 
milder, which proceeds from an inflam- 
mation of the external perioſteum, whoſe cauſes | 
are numberleſs, and effects known. See che 
Whole hiſtory of inflammation. 5 
2. It is known by the ſigns of a deeply n 

inflammation, the pain of which is ee by 
. ˙ ac Bowman bv 
3 = 1134 
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3. And unleſs this inflammation is ſpeedily 
cured, many diforders are foreſeen to follow, 


(526, 531.) | | | . 
4. It is cured as an inflammation, chiefly by 
endeavouring to throw the peccant humour out- 
ward from the bone; which is obtained by fo- 
mentations, and ſometimes by inciſion. 


1. We obſerved in the comment to Aph. 520, that 
this membrane conſiſts of an infinite number of veſ- 
ſels, and therefore is liable to inflammations, and all 
the conſequences of them. 1 | 

2. If the external perioſteum only be inflamed, 
and no inflammation in the incumbent parts, it is 
plain there can be neither ſwelling nor redneſs per- 
ceived. But if the part affected be ſo forcibly preſ- 
ſed, that the effects of it ſhall reach the perioſteum, 
the pain muſt of courſe be increaſed ; and by this 
circumſtance it is diſtinguiſhed from an inflammation 
of the internal perioſteum, of the membrane inclo- 
ſing, and of the medullary ſubſtance itſelf. ' And 
| where the bones are covered with ſtrong muſcles, and 
much fat, as about the os femoris, it muſt be a vio- 
lent preſſure, that can cauſe an increaſe of pain. 
3. For as the external perioſteum is vaſcular, all 
the veſſels conveyed to the ſubſtance of the bone, 
mult firſt paſs through it, an inflammation here muſt 
evidently be extremely dangerous, and give: riſe to 
all the diſorders enumerated in the aphoriſms refer- 
red to. EOS 25 | 

4. All the remedies which have been recommend- 
ed for the cure of a reſolvable inflammation are here 
to be immediately applied. See Aph. 395 to 400. 
But as the corruption of the ſubjacent bone is 
greatly to be feared, we muſt uſe our utmoſt endea- 


- xours to draw the diſorder towards the external 


parts, by the means directed in Aph. 396. W. 4. the 
Principal of which are emollient fomentations and ca- 
7 7 5 8 es a taplaſms, 
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taplaſms, which ſhould be conſtantly applied to the 
affected part; for theſe will ſoften the external inte- 


guments, and often draw the inflammation towards 
the ſurface. 


But when theſe applications have been tried in 
vain, all that can be done is, to open the part by in- 
ciſion, quite down to the bone, if the part will ad- 
mit of it. In a paronychia, or whitlow ; which ge- 
nerally ariſes from an inflammation of the perioſteum 
in the laſt 3 of the finger, or of the tendon faſten- 
ed to it, if an inciſion be not boldy made to the very 
bone, the bone becomes carious, and the joint falls 
off, after ſuffering the moſt ſevere pain. 


A H. DXXXV. 


HAT ſuch an inflammation is tending to 
an abſceſs, we learn, 1. From the ſigns of a 
violent inflammation before: 2. From a throb- 
bing, fever, and irregular rigors: and, 3. From 
there being no ſigns of a reſolution. (386.) 
(534. Ne. 2.) 8 hs 


All the numbers in this aphoriſm are already fuf- 
ficiently explained in the aphoriſms referred to in 
| — ary and in the hiſtory of an inflammation and 


AP H. DXXXVI. 


T HAT an abſceſs is actually formed, we learn 
* from the figns of ſuppuration lying deep 
une the fin. (387, 406. 
A ſuperficial abſceſs is eaſily known; but when it 
is ſeated about the bones that are covered with a large 
quantity of fleſh; it is not to be diſcovered without 
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great difficulty; for the moſt ſkilful of the profeſſion 
are ſometimes miſtaken. | 


AP H. DXXXVIL 


F T E R this, the purulent matter, eating 

through the perioſteum, will uncover the 

bone, deprive it of its veſſels, and corrupt it 
ſoon. (531), compare with Aph. 406. 


AP H. DXXXVIIL 


O R this reaſon, the abſceſs is to be imme- 
> diately opened, the matter to be let out, the 
_ ulcer cleanſed ; and then the bone is to be treated 

with the ſame cautionary rules, laid down in 
wounds of the head, when the cranium is laid 
bare, (252, 253, 259, 260, 262, 266.) 


See the aphoriſms referred to in the text. 


A P H. DXXXIX. 


B UT that this inflammation is tending to a 
gangrene of the part we learn, 1. From the 
ſigns of a moſt violent inflammation ; 2. From 
the ceaſing of the pain in the part, without any 
reaſon to be afligned for it; 3. From a denſe 
and flow increafing tumour of the incumbent . 
parts, which, at the ſame time, is not very 


painful. 


It has been obſerved, that an inflammation ſome- 
times terminates in a gangrene; and in Aph. 388, 
we have enumerated the ſymptoms which precede 
one, and diſtinguiſh it when preſent, but thoſe are of 
no uſe to us in diſcovering a gangrene which lies 
deep in the perioſteum; for the bladders in the epi- 
dermis, the livid, dark, and black hue, &c. are ws 


2 
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diſcernible, except when every part is mortified. At. 
preſent our buſineſs is to know when the perioſteum 


is gangrened, though the incumbent parts arc not yer 
affected. 


1. The principal ſigns of a angrene in the =o 


oſtium are pain, heat, and athrobbing, felt to lie deep. 


2. We have already obſerved in the comment to . 
Aph. 388, and, in that to 427, N?. 2. how danger- 


ous a ſymptom i it is to have the pain go away of a 


ſudden in violent inflammations, and the reaſons 


why the pain ſhould ceaſe after the paris were de- 
ſtroyed. The ſame reaſons hold good hefe alſo. 


3. As all the ſymptoms of inflammation go off 
when a gangrene is once formed, this tumour will 


not have the hardneſs and renitency of a phlegmon; 


** 


but will be flaccid, and ſcarce painful, and ſhews that 


the panniculus adipoſus is alſo gangrened. 
A P . 


HA T a gangrene is actually formed, we 


learn both from the ſymptoms enume- 
rated the preceding Aphoriſms, and from 


the pale, ciniritious colour of the incumbent- 


4: £17 
| & P H. 'DXLI. 


HE N the bone, being deſtifare of. 908 | 
vering, veſſels, and vital fluid, is, by the 


* putrid, gangrenous matter conſumed, 


and rendered carious, and the contagion increaſ- 


* qu ickly ſpre reads into the eee n 5 
A H. DCXLL | 


mediately to be laid open down to the 
bone, the wound is to be cleanſed, and the bone 
to be cured in the manner directed in * 248, 
249, 252, 260 to 202. "uh © $8; 


*＋ HEREFORE, Be part affected is im- 


Aph. 543, Ke. Of the Bous. =. 


AP H. DxIIII. 1 7 


Jr: 5 the internal perioſteum be inflammed, it 

ariſes from the ſame cauſes, and produces the 
the ſame effects in the inſide of the bone, and 
_ terminates in like manner as an inflammation of 
the external, either in an abſceſs, or a gan- 
grene, but of a worſe kind, as nothing can ex- 
hale from it; whence the whole marrow, and, 
at length, the entire bone, muſt be conſumed 
by a moſt fetid corruption and caries. | 


APH. D XLIV. 


7HENCE, alſo, it is manifeſt that whe- 
ther this membrane be firſt inflamed, or 
afterwards injured by a corruption of the mar- 
row, the ſame diſeaſe, that is, a caries of the 
bone, will ſoon follow, which hardly ever ad- 
mits of a cure. 


The five preceding aphoriſms are e faficiendy ex- 
A . by what has been TN ſaid; but ſce the 
comment to Ape 


* APH 'DXLYV. 1 
T*, diſorder i is known, whilſt 3 in a tate 


of inflammation, 1. From the general 
ſigns of an inflammation ;2. From the depth of 
_ its ſituation ; 3. From a dull, fixed, and long- 
continued pain, yielding to no external reme- 
dy, nor increaſed by preſſure; and, 4. F. rom 
an increaſe of the pain ; after muſcular motion. . 


14. " 
+. 


" : 


g For | 
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1. For ſcarce any throbbing will be perceived in a 
part which lies ſo deep, and, more eſpecially, as the 
veſſels of the internal perioſteum are very ſmall; ſo 
that the heat only, and the pain, with the fever, can 
here be conſidered as ſigns of this diſeaſe. 

2. If, therefore, theſe ſigns of an inflammation 
8 without any appearance of diſorder in the 
parts, there is great reaſon to fear that the 

diſeaſe lies within the bones. 

3. Perſons, in this ſtate, complain that they feel 
their bones, in a manner, iplicung from the inſide 
outwardly. 

4. We have ſhewn in the comment to Aph. 524, 
that the medullary oil paſſes from the cavities of the 
bones into thoſe of the joints, where it ſerves to lu- 
bricate the moveable extremities of the bones and 
ligaments, and may thus be conſumed by bodily mo- 
tion. From this cauſe, an ore of pain is con- 
ftantly perceived by the patient. A plenial uſe of 
wine, or ſpices, will have the ſame 5 5 


A P H. DxLVI. 


HIS diſorder is cured, 1. By the 8 
| method of cure required in every inflam- 
mation, and then as ſoon as the ſigns of a reſo- 
lution appear; 2. By a ſtrict obſervance of the 
method directed in Aph. 529, that is, by filling 

the veſſels with decoctions of the woods 1 625 the 


e, is removed. 
A P. H. DxLVII. 


3 Bur if either a fuppurariot; or 4 dtgrets 
ſhould happen, which is diſcovered, not 
only by the ſigns of a preceding inflammation , 


but alſo by a fixed, deep, * pain, eithet the 
method 
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method recommended in Aph. 529, or We, 
will effect a cure. 


AP H. DXLVIIL 


F O R then the whole Aber ſubſtance of 
the bone being putrefied, ſwelled, inflamed, 
and carious, the external perioſteum is inflam- 
ed, diſtended by the tumour of the bone, and 
eroded by the acrimony of the matter ; the i in- 
cumbent parts being corrupted by a ſlow conta- 
gion, become ſpongy, ſwell, and grow pain- 


| ful; the whole limb periſhes, and amputation 
1s the only cure. 


AP H. DXLIX. | 
| AVenccal, ſcorbutical, and ca diff poſi- 


tion of the humours, are „ the 
cauſe of this diſorder; hence is underſtood, what 
gummi, tophi, nodi, exoſtoſis, abſceſs, caries, 
and ſpina Nhe are in the bone. e 


Though an W of the pam pts” 
um may ariſe, from almoſt every cauſe that produces. 
an inflammation in other parts of the body; yet, it is 
| ſeldom that an inflammation happens in it from the 
common cauſes, But the bad ſtate of the blood, in 
ſome diſeaſes, has a particular tendency to fall upon 
the bones, and corrupt them. Such are a 
Venereal diſpoſition. ] It is certain, from obſervation, 
that this moſt ſubtile, contagious virus is mixed with 
the blood; and is, afterwards, depoſited in various 

pou of the body, and gradually erodes all around 
| But more of this. hereafter, when we come to 
ear of the bites venerea. 


E  Scor- 
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Scorbutical.] The firſt ſymptoms of the ſcurvy 
generally appear in the gums and teeth, which laſt 
not only grow carious, and drop out by bits, but 
the bony part of the jaws ſuffer alſo extremely from 
it. Scorbutic ulcers of the legs are frequently at- 
tended with a caries of the bones; and, in the worſt 
kinds of ſcurvies, all the bones have been found. 
carious. %% Wt : 5 

Rickety.] We ſhall, hereafter, ſhew that the ric- 
kets bear a great affinity to the ſcurvy, and, fre- 
quently, carry along with them a taint of the lues ve- 
nerea ; for they ſeize fuch children as are deſcended. 
from parents who have ſuffered from venereal diſor · 
ders, and repeated gonorrheas. In this diſeaſe the 
bones ſuffer, the teeth blacken, grow carious, and drop 
out, the epiphyſes protuberate, and are eaſily ſepa- 
rated from the bones ; and, if it comes to the higheſt 
degree, it is attended with a caries of the bones, and 
a ſpina yentola, | 8 8 

Gummi.] This is a tumour ariſing from the ſub- 
ſtance of the bone, of ſuch tenacity and ſoftneſs, as 
yields to the preſſure of the fingers. Tumours of 
this kind are often ſeen in the heads of venereal pa- 
rients, and in the middle, and moſt ſolid part of the. 
larger bones. Theſe ſeem to be formed from an ob- 
ſtruction, or inflammation of the veſſels running be- 
tween the lamellæ, which conſtitute the ſubſtance of - 
the bone, and, being thereby dilated, elevate the in- 
cumbent lamellæ. . Poſſibly, in theſe tumours, the 


very ſubſtance of the bone, properly ſo called, tho- 


naturally hard, degenerates into a preternatural, and; 
morbid ſoftneſs. Some ſurpriſing obſervations ſhew, - 
that the compages of the bones are often thus ſoften- 
ed from latent cauſes; and, when they have been 
ſoftened, in ſome places, from a local diſorder, have 
alſo. been tumefied, which plainly ſhews from whence. 
theſe ſwellings take her ail : but may we not, ſome- 


times, aſcribe this to an acid . cacochymy of the, 


blood? We ſee weakly children, who live upon an 
} — aceſcent 
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aſceſcent diet, are frequently ſubje& to the rickets, 
and too great a flexibility of the bones. | 
_ Tophi, nodi.] Boerhaave uſed to compare tophi 
to the horns of young cattle, while they lay under 
the ſkin; and nodi to the ſame horns, when they 
were juſt ſprouting out, and had not yet acquired 
the hardneſs of horn. . . 

Exoſtoſis.] This is a tumour of the bone, which 
equals, and even exceeds, the bone itſelf in hard- 
neſs. The nutrition, and increaſe of the bones, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew that the bony ſubſtance itſelf is capa- 


ble of being renewed by ſound humours, conveyed 


in ſound veſſels, in due quantity, and with due 


force. The callus, formed in fractures, eſpecial- 
ly in young perſons, does ſometimes riſe up above 


the ſurface of the bone, and leaves a hard and 
bony tumour, which will remain during life. But 
the fluid, which unites fractured bones, and reſtores 
their loſt ſubſtance, is at firſt ſofr, and gradually ac- 


quires its bony hardneſs. If, therefore, the veſſels - 


which convey this ſubſtance be, by any means, di- 


lated, there may ariſe a tumour in the bone itſelf. 


' Theſe bony tumours ſometimes follow external inju- 


_ ries, and, ſometimes, they ariſe from internal cauſes ; 


but never more frequently than from the venereal 
diſeaſe. Exoſtoſes, from external injuries, are ſel- 
dom cured, unleſs they can be removed by manual 


a removal of the cauſe. | 


Abſceſſes.] What an abſceſs is, we have ſhewn in 


the comment to Aph. 402, and in that to Aph. 316, 


we have demonſtrated that the bones are ſubject to 


tke like diforders. © 
Caries.] In a caries the ſubſtance of the bone is ſo 
corrupted and erodid, as to be converted into duſt. 


How todiſtingviſh a caries of the bone, when co- 
vered with its integuments, and muſcular fleſh, will 


be ſhewn in Aph. 553; but, when, it is expoſed to 


the eye, or can be touched with a probe, it is eaſily 
\ . diſcerned. in: . 
Vol. I. 55 LE 


operation. Thoſe, from internal cauſes, often, by 
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Spina ventoſa.] This is a caries of the worſt ſort, 


ariſing from a corruption of the marrow. 808 
8 8 2 


þ * 


Ar K DCL. 


H E N CE we know ho a carious bone doth 
ſo often change its colour, from a bluiſh 
white into a fattiſh white, and into a yellow, 
cineretious, livid, black colour; and 8 de- 
SE of e each of theſe colours denotes. 


For an explanation of this s aphoriſ n e 249 
and d 262, 8 


po P H. 'DCLI. 


H ENCE, alſo, the reaſon is hint, 5 a 
carious bone is unequal, rough, ſpongy, 
friable, ſoft and brittle; for the external and 


internal arteries no longer N the laminæ 
| of the bones. - 


It is plain, from what Ms "I ſaid, that ths bories BN 
conſiſt of lamellæ lying upon each other ; and that the 


veſſels diſperſed between theſe lamelle conv the 


vital fluid, neceſſary for the nouriſhment of the 
bones. Theſe arteries, in their diaſtole, endeavour to 
raiſe up the exterior Iamella in almoſt every point; 
but hos diſperſed through the perioſteum, when di- 
lated, reſiſt the elevation of this lamella with an 2 
and even a greater force. When, therefore, the 
rioſteum is corrupted, the action of the arteries. 
tween the lamellæ will prevail, and the exterior = _ 
. mella be elevated. For this reaſon, the corrupted 0 
bone has an uneven ſurface, and becomes rough: 
. ad the lame * * happen in all the = 
cen 
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between the lamellæ of the bone. Perhaps the action 


of theſe little arteries may ſeem too inconſiderable to 
raiſe a bony lamella, and ſeparate it from that below; 


- yet, if it be conſidered that their action, upon every 


point of the lamella, is repeated 4000 times in an hour, 
it will not appear ſo improbable that ſuch effects 
ſhould be produced by a ſmall force, ſo frequently 
applied. The reaſon, therefore, is evident, why the 
internal arteries, which run between the lamillæ, raiſe 
them up externally, whenever the preſſure of the 
external arteries fails. The corrupted bone, for this 
reaſon, has an uneven ſurface, and becomes rough; 
and as the lamellæ recede to a greater diſtance 
from each other, becomes ſpongy and brittle. See 

Aph. 526. ; | CE OO. 


AP H. DCLII. 


% "ENCE, alſo, the reaſon appears, why a 
1 carious bone emits a ſtench like rancid 
bacon, *' e DIG 


| This ferid ſmell is fo particular, that a kilful ſur- 
geon will, from this alone, pronounce the bone to be 


carious. | 
coo Ba Ma 
AN D alſo, why in an ulcerated part, from 


a a caries lying underneath, the ſuperincum- 
bent fleſh is ſoft, flaccid, fungous, bloated, and 
_ (yelled; the lips of the ulcer inverted ; the ſa- 
nious matter clear, thin, ſcarce glutinous, fetid, 
and filled with little black ſcales ; why the ſore 
' ſhall break out again without any cauſe, and 
obſtinately reſiſt all the remedies that are ſuc- 
ceſsful in the cure of all other ulcers. 
95S, Hh s 


Why 


* 


5 ag ; 
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Why in an ulcerated part, &c.] Becauſe the rot- 
tenneſs of the ſubjacent bone ſpreads the contagion 
through all the neighbouring parts; and as the pan- 
niculus adipoſus eaſily ſwells, it ſoon becomes bloated, 
ſoft and flaccid. Hence ſkilful ſurgeons,” when they 
examine: old ulcers, endeavour to find out, by their 
fingers, whether all 1s ſound around the circumfer- 
ence of the ulcerated part; for the incumbent parts 
do not adhere to the bone when it is corrupted. 
The lips of the ulcer inverted.] As the lips of a 
freſh wound are turned up by the elevation of the 

panniculus adipoſus, when freed from the preſſure of 
the ſkin; ſo will the lips of an ulcer by an inflam- 


mation of the ſame membrane. In a freſh wound 


they are tinctured with a lively red; but in ulcers, 
they are foul, pale, and frequently livid. See Aph. 
1. Ne. 8. 1 | 1 ED 
| The ſanious matter clear, &c.] For in an ulcer, 
attended with a caries of the bone, the putrefaction 
from the corrupted oil is extremely bad: no wonder 
then if, inſtead of laudable pus, there ſhould be a 
thin, fetid, ſanious matter, with which ſmall black 
ſcales of the corrupted bone are, uſually diſcharged; 
and this, among ſurgeons, is the ſureſt ſign of a 

Caries. : | 8 0 4 a d = 51 
Why the fore ſhall break out again, &c.] For 
unleſs the affected bone be cleanſed, the cauſe of the 

_ diſorder ſtill remains; and though the ulcer be cloſed 
it will always break out again. 
Obſtinately reſiſt, &c.] No ulcer can be perfectly 
cured, till it is brought to the condition of à pure 
wound. For if there be any thing dead or corrupted 
in the ulcer, it is an heterogeneous body, which will 
always prevent the union of the ſeparated: part, ſo 

teen chere 


# 


* » 
* 


. 
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A P H. Lav. 
| AND alſo, aſhes a caries, from an external 


cauſe is eaſily cured, from an internal 
cauſe, with difficulty ; from the venereal diſ- 
eaſe with till greater difficulty; and from a 
Jima ventoſa, with the greateſt difficulty of all. 


It is eaſily foreſeen, that the cure will be more or 
leſs difficult, according to the diverſity of the cauſe. 
producing a caries, 


APH. DLV. 


AN D laſtly, why acaries in the ſolid part of 
the bone is bad, in the ſpongy part worſe, 
and in the joints worſt of all; why the firſt is 
flow, the ſecond quick, and the laſt quickeſt of 
all; why in children it ſpreads apace, and is 


hard to cure; and why a ina ventoſa generally 
ſhews itſelf in different places, either at once, 
MW ſucceſſively. N 


When a caries happens i in the moſt ſolid wa i 
the bone, it is a bad circumſtance indeed; but yet 
there is reaſon to hope that a ſeparation may be ob · 
tained ; nor will the ſubſtance of the bone, which 
18 here very firm, be ſo ſoon eroded. But when a 
caries is formed in the ſpongy part of the bone, the 
the thin bony cruſt will ſoon be deſtroyed, and the 

arts underneath corrupted ; from whence will fol- 
* a very bad putrefaction, and what is ſtill worſe, 
a corruption of the medullary oil. And as the bone 
near the joints is ſtill thinner, and the number of me- 
dullary veſicles greater, the conſequences Will be ſtill 
worſe, when theſe kn are affected. 


I N But, 
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But, as in children the number of veſſels is greater 
in every part of the body than in adults, the num- 
ber of veſſels in their bones muſt of courſe be likewiſe 
greater, their ſubſtance ſofter, and conſequently 
more eaſily injured, and ſooner corrupted. We fur- 
ther learn from experience, that a ſpina ventoſa, is 
feldom if ever confined to a particular place only, but 
ſeizes different parts, and frequently ſuch as lie a 
conſiderable diſtance from each other. I have ſeen 
one firſt in the middle joint of the fore-finger ; a few 
weeks after in the tarſus of the foot, and in the os 
Jugale. . : p 6 0 : = Cs FIY 
I A H. DLVI. 
3 8 e VER adds to theſe (from Aph: 
512 to Aph. 556.) what has been ſaid of 
2 contuſion, luxation, and of fractures, and 
alſo what has been ſaid of wounds of the head, 
where the cranium has been injured, will have 
the hiſtory of the principal diſeaſes incident to 
the bones, and the method of curing them. 
Eſpecially if to theſe be added an ancbylgſis; 
which is an immobility of the articulation at- 

tended with a hard tumour, and owes its origin 
more particularly to a callous of a bone frac- 
tured near the joint, to an inſpiſſation of Ha- 
vers's liniment, to a ſtiffneſs of the ligaments, 
or an exoſtoſis near the joints. The cure is ex- 
ceeding difficult, and muſt be taken from the 
diverſity of the cauſe. 2 


An anchyloſis is rightly defined, an immobility of 
7 attended with an hard tumour. When it 
3 


from a large callous of a broken bone, or an 


_exoſtolis near the articulation, it is plain, that there 
muſt be alſo an hard ſwelling ; but when «2 
| 8 „ from 


-> 
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from a ſtiffneſs of the ligaments, or an inſpiſſation of 
Favers's liniment, this muſt be gradually accumu- 
lated in the cavity of the joint, and conſequently diſ- 
tend the capſula of the joint, and produce a tumour, 
which in time will grow hard, as the thinner part 
flies off; ſo that a hard tumour either attends er fol- 
lows an anchyloſis, if it does not appear in the be- 
ginning: and therefore an anchyloſis ariſes from the 

ollowing cauſes. „ | 

To the callus of a bone, &c.] We obſerved in 
the comment to Aphoriſm 343, that, after fractures 
there followed a luxuriancy of the bony veſſels, and an 
inequality of the callus, which deformed the natural 
figure of the bone. If then the fracture be near the 
joint, that joint may become immoveable from an 
alteration of ſhape in the bone. OD | 
An inſpiſſation of Havers's liniment.] The lini- 

ment which lubricates the articulated bones, was firſt 
diſcovered by Dr. Haver's, and ſtill goes by his 
name. It conſiſts of three diſtin& liquids, namely, 


the univerſally perſpiring liquid, of the medullary: 


oil, and a mucilage ſecreted from the glands. If 
this liquid is not diſſipated, or abſorbed, it will by 
degrees be accumulated and fill up the cavity of the 
Joint, and thereby interrupt the motion of the arti- 
culated bones; in the mean time the thinneſt part 
will fly off, the remainder grow thicker, 'and if the 
motion of the joint be impeded, or entirely ceaſes, a 
ſtill greater quantity will be collected, and the difor- 
der become incurable. This diſeaſe is known by a 
tumour, which at firſt is ſoft, and gradually in- 
creaſes, lying within the joint, and never extending 
itſelf beyond it. It more frequently affects the knee, 
than any other joint. 5 * 
Hippocrates has remarked, that ſwellings in the 
joints are eaſed and leſſened by pouring upon them 
2 large quantity of cold water. And fince his time 
many eminent phyſicians have recommended the ſame 
method. This poſſibly, in the beginning of the 3 
4.8 | ; 6 ; © 


3 
34 
11 


if 


Impede all motion in the joint. This is fr 
the cauſe of an anchyloſis after the cure of fractures, | 
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eaſe, may be of ſervice, by contracting the parts, 
and repelling the humour while it isyet thin; but if 


it be already thickened, little benefit can ſeemingly 
be expected from it. Frictions frequently repeated, 


the motion of the joint affected, penetrating fomen- 


tations of wine, ſalt, vinegar, and the urine of a 


healthy perſon, with the addition of the aromatic 
- herbs ; ſuch as hor, 
. cataplaſms made of the like ingredients, will be more 


ch as horehound, ſcordium, rue, &c. and 


beneficial. In very difficult caſes, embrocations of 


warm mineral waters, falling gently down from on 


high upon the part affected, have given conſiderable 


eaſe, and ſometimes wrought. a perfect cure. Petit 
ſays, he ſaw ſurpriſing effects from lime water mixed 


with a lixivium of ſal ammoniac, applied in the ſame 


manner upon the part affected. But when the tu- 
mour cannot be diſperſed by all theſe applications, 


he adviſes to lay it open by inciſion, till you come 
to the hollow part 8 Joint, in the moſt. depend - 

ing place, that the liquid may the more eaſily run 
of and then to apply the above- mentioned remedies. 
Stiffneſs of the ligaments.] That the articulated 


bones may perform their motions, the ligaments 
Mould be ſo firm as to retain the bones in their pro- 
per ſituation, and yet ſo pliant as to allow the joint 
to bend. When therefore the ligaments grow ſtiff, 


all power of motion is taken away, a tumour is 
formed from an accumulation of Havers's liniment, 


and a perfect anchyloſis ſoon follows. All the 
cCauſes which render the fibres and veſſels too rigid 
may produce this diſorder. Thus the joints of very 


old men 55 ſtiff from the calloſity of the liga- 
ments. When the ligaments, for want of mo- 


tion in the joint, are not ſtretched: out, they will, 


ſpontaneouſly contract, and become ſo rigid, as to 
requently: 


and luxations. ' J in 
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It is therefore evident, that too great a rigidity of 
the ligaments, is of all others the moſt frequent cauſe 
of an anchyloſis, but, at the ſame time, more eaſy 
to cure, unleſs it be of very long ſtanding, or ariſes 
from ſuch cauſes as cannot be removed by art; as for 
inſtance, ſuch as occur in extreme old age. Anemollient 
diet, a vapour- bath, with ſoothing oils rubbed after- 
wards into the part, and then moving and extending 
the limb ſo far as it can be done without pain, have 
often effected a cure. Cf 
An exoſtoſis near the joints.] For as the motion 
of the joint requires a particular ſhape in the extre- 
mities of the articulated bones, if this ſhape be alter- 
eld by an exoſtoſis, it mult hinder the motion of the 
Joint. What we have ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew that 
an anchyloſis is always difficult to cure; for if it 
ariſes from the callus of a bone fractured near the 
joint, and has acquired the hardneſs of bone, it is 
then incurable ; if from an inſpiſſation of Havers's li- 
niment, or from a ſtiffneſs of the ligaments, unleſs 
the caſe be of very long ftanding, there is reaſon to 
hope that it may be cured. | | 


AP H. DLVII. 
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4X7 HOEVER therefore underſtands all the 
VT - diſeaſes hitherto deſcribed, and has care- 
fully conſidered their ſeveral cauſes, their na- 
ture, effects, and the method of cure; and has 
applied them all to the internal and hidden parts 
.of the body, and compared them with the acti- 
ons of the ſound parts, and afterwards with the 
benomena of internal diſeaſes, will find that 
internal diſorders agree exactly with choſe of the 
Ane part; e e eng e 
to be treated of ; and that otherwiſe nothing ne- 
gular, or juſt, cquld be advanced or taught in the 
cor payne. © 
Vol. I. Ii — 
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It was obſerved in the Prolegomena, that the moſt 
proper order of treating of diſeaſes, was to begin 
with thoſe Which were beſt known, and moſt eaſily 
cured, which in their nature were moſt finyple, and 
neceſſary to be known, in order to underſtand 
others. Now as diſorders of the external parts are 
obvious to the ſenſes, and therefore can be more 
diſtinctly known, and remedies more eaſily applied 
to the part affected; and as the like diſeaſes happen 
in the internal parts, whoſe phænomena and changes 
are not ſo obvious to the ſenſes, it is plain, that the 
hiſtory of the external ought previouſly to be explained. 
How great the reſemblance is between external and 
internal diſeaſes will appear from one ſingle inſtance. 
If a true phlegmon ſeizes the finger, a red tumour, 
not yielding to * qo, attended with a prieking 
Pain and heat, appear in the part affected; and 
if the inflammation be conſiderable, it will be at- 
tended with a fever; and from theſe ſymptems we 
oonclude, that there is an inflammation. If now a 
perſon in health, who has heated himſelf by violent 
motion, ſhall expoſe his naked breaſt to a ccld north 
wind, there will ſuddeoly ariſe a 1ery ſharp pain in 
the ſide, which will increaſe every time he draws in his 
breath, and be aiſo attended with a violent fever. 
The - queſtion now is, what is the nature of this 
. diſeaſe, and how is it to be cured ? In this caſe we 
know, that the ſame cauſes have preceded which 
frequently produce a true phlegmon ; for we have 
ſhewn, in the comment to Aph. 117, that the par- 
ticles of our finids are apt to run together, and 
unite by heat and a violent circulation; and in that 
to Aph. 118, we demonſtrated, that from an increaſe 
of motion the thicker fluids might, errorę loci, enter 
into the dilated orifices of conical canals, without 
being able to paſs through their extremities; and 
that obſtructions of the worſt kind were produced 
from ſudden cold ſucceeding a violent heat, ſo that 
ve have ſome of the principal cauſes of an obſtruc- 
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tion, and we have ſhewn in Aph. 375, that an ob- 
ſtruction is ſufficient to produce a true phlegmon. 
As therefore the cauſes of obſtruction have pre- 
ceded, and the part affected capable of being in- 
flamed, we have. reaſon to conclude, that the ſharp 
Pain, increaſed upon every inſpiration, and attended 
with a fever, is a true inflammation of the inter- 
coſtal parts. The ſwelling and redneſs indeed, which 
in the inflamed finger were viſible to the ſenſes, are 
not always to be ſeen here, becauſe the phlegmon 
lies deep; but the pricking pain when the thorax is 
dilated by inſpiration, and the fever, ſufficiently 
evince the nature of the diſorder ; and the finger alſo, 
if it be moved, or roughly handled, will give the 
ſharpeſt pain. If we conſider the nature and action 
of the parts affected, it will plainly appear, that all 
the diſorders ariſing from an inflammation of the in- 
tercoſtal organs, are eaſily underſtood from the ſymp- 
toms which ſhew themſelves to the ſenſes in an in- 
flammation of the external parts. For there will be 
here alſo a tumour from a diſtention of the inflamed 
arteries, which will be much increaſed by the very 
ſmall veſſels and veſicles of the panniculus adipoſus 
(which in fat animals are ſo conſpicuous between the. 
_ ribs) being ſtuffed with thick blood. From a diſten- 
tion of the nervous fibres diſperſed through the 
membranes of the diſtended veſſels, will follow pain, 
which will be here extremely ſevere, if the tumour 
pointing inward ſlowly forces the pleura from the 
ribs, to which it adheres; and as the thorax is dilated 
by inſpiration, and the ribs recede from each other, 
the reaſon is evident why the pain is increaſed in in- 
ſpiratioͤn. = | 
Beſides, the event is the ſame, as in the other in- 
flammations of the external parts, namely, reſolution, 
ſuppuration, or a gangrene. For that a mild pleuriſy 
may be cured by reſolution, that a ſeverer terminates in 
an abſceſs, and the ſevereſt in a gangrene, is what we 
learn from daily experience. The ſame method that 
| = ; eures 
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eures a pleuriſy, will alſo cure other inflammations- 
For a reſolution is here always attempted by diluting 
and attenuating medicines, by fomentations, cata- 
Plaſms, and plaſters, &c. applied to the part. But 

| When a reſolution cannot be obtained, a gentle ſup- 
Puration is promoted by the methods laid down in 
Aph. 402. and the following; eſpecially by uſing all 
the means of art to make the abſceſs point outwardly, 
as it is to be me, _ if it breaks inwardly, a fatal 
empyema may enſue, from the purulent matter getti 
Into this: ky of the . But . 
follows a pleuriſy, it is almoſt conſtantly mortal; but 
AI chere is any hope of a cure, it is from the remedies 
acbviſed in Apk. 434, and the following, where we 
have laid down the methods of curing a gangrene. 
Ihe fame may allo be proved in an inflammatory 
angina, a phrenitis, a peripneumony, and other in- 
fammatory diſeaſes of the internal parts, the only 
difference in all theſe diſeaſes ariſing from the different 
Functions of the parts affected; for in all other par- 
ciculars they intircly agree. And therefore we may 
Juſtly lay it down as an axiom, that internal diſeaſes 
exaily agree with the external, and that nothing re- 
gular or juſt can be advanced or taught in the practice 


of phyfic, unleſs the external diſeaſes belonging to 


ſurgery be firſt explained, before we come to treat 
of thoſe which ſeize the Injernl pars, 
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